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THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PEESENT  DISCONTENTS. 

It  is  many  years  since  an  independent  observer  of  the  political 
horizon  at  the  opening  of  a  new  year  could  welcome  the  dawn  of 
International  Peace.  And  it  is  even  many  more  years  since  he 
could  see  in  this  blessed  prospect  the  personal  work  of  a  Constitu¬ 
tional  King  and  a  Conservative  Minister.  Ever  since  Edward 
VII. ’s  “circumnavigation  of  peace  and  amity”  in  1903,  it  has 
rained  Treaties  of  Arbitration  :  the  settlement  of  long-standing 
sources  of  estrangement.  The  most  important  of  these  was  the 
comprehensive  settlement  with  France,  just  accepted  by  the 
French  legislature.  Having  regard  to  the  immense  area  and  the 
diverse  conditions  covered  by  this  settlement,  it  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  a  masterpiece  of  diplomatic  do  id  des — the  most  impor¬ 
tant  since  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1856.  It  has  removed  all  the 
burning  problems  between  our  countries,  and  some  of  them  that 
seemed  inveterate ;  for  the  knotty  question  of  the  Newfoundland 
Fisheries  has  been  an  outstanding  sore  for  centuries.  The  settle¬ 
ment  has  recast  the  whole  scheme  of  Fmropean  politics.  It  gives 
our  statesmen  a  free  hand  such  as  they  have  not  had  for  a  genera¬ 
tion. 

The  details  and  provisions  of  this  great  ‘  ‘  omnibus  ’  ’  Bill  of 
Settlement  between  two  nations  were  of  course  the  work  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  and  were  by  no  means  the  work  of  a  month 
or  a  year,  but  of  long  and  arduous  negotiations.  The  driving- 
power  of  the  new  Anglo-French  entente  was  largely  due  to  the 
tact  and  good  sense  of  the  King.  One  of  the  dominant  signs  of 
our  age  is  the  tendency  towards  some  form  of  personal  direction 
of  atfairs — be  it  by  Sovereign,  President,  Chancellor,  Secretary, 
or  Favourite.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  impotence  of 
Parliaments,  Senates,  or  even  of  Cabinets,  to  work  a  complex 
executire  wuth  energy,  rapidity,  and  scientific  knowledge.  The 
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days  of  Parliaiiientarv  ^xecii  ices  are  over.  Tliey  go  drifting 
along  like  the  Baltic  Fleet  or  our  own  War  Oftice.  Old-fashioned 
Whigs  and  Radicals  may  declaim  as  they  please  in  the  obsolete 
commonplaces  against  the  vices  of  a  “  Patriot  King”  or  a  “One- 
man  ministry.”  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  vast  scale,  the 
complication,  and  the  liabilities  of  modern  state-craft  involve  con¬ 
centrated  responsibility,  be  it  of  Sovereign  or  of  Minister.  The 
whole  ‘‘  party  system  ”  is  played  out.  But  “  party  government,” 
by  a  see-saw'  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  as  understood  by  Pitt,  Peel, 
Russell,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone,  is  too  slow^  unwieldy,  risky 
an  instrument  to  be  trusted  in  modern  times. 

We  have  just  escaped  also,  by  the  tact  and  good  sense  of  the 
King  and  his  Foreign  Secretary,  from  a  dangerous  crisis,  in  which 
some  hot-headed  politicians  and  some  mischieA  mis  journals  were 
hoping  to  push  the  country  into  wmr — a  war  wherein  wt  had 
nothing  to  gam  and  many  possible  entanglements  to  suffer.  The 
provocation,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  extreme.-  Anl  it  required 
nerve  and  judgment  to  face  it  without  humiliation.  If  humilia¬ 
tion  attend  the  belated  issue  of  the  International  tribunal,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  extravagant  assurance  and  jiromises  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  In  characteristic  fashion,  he  foosled  round  a  very  nasty 
bunker  in  w’hich  his  own  poor  strokes  had  landed  him.  He  told 
the  nation  as  facts  what  he  ought  to  have  known  were  fabrica¬ 
tions,  and  promised  them  a  punishment  on  the  wTongdoers  which 
he  had  no  reason  to  expect  and  no  intention  to  exact.  If  Eng¬ 
land  is  laughed  at  to-day,  and  may  be  kicked  hereafter  with 
greater  freedom,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
but  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Diplomatic  forms,  of  course, 
must  be  retained  punctiliously  in  dealing  with  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  we  are  dealing  with  chan¬ 
ceries  on  a  moral  level  with  Yildiz  Kiosque,  the  Mahdi,  or  the 
Dalai  Lama. 

The  salient  fact  of  the  present  situation  is  this,  that  nearly 
three  years  after  the  conclusion  of  a  Colonial  wmr,  and  in  a  time 
of  unbroken  peace  in  Europe,  the  country  is  burdened  with  an 
enormous  war  taxation,  beyond  anything  of  which  we  have 
example,  and  which  shows  no  tendency  to  be  reduced.  In  the 
hands  of  the  most  helpless  bungler  that  has  ever  been  entrusted 
wdth  British  finances  since  Charles  Townshend  lost  us  America, 
new  taxes  have  been  imposed  without  removing  the  old.  And. 
whilst  the  father  goes  about  asserting  that  the  country  is  ruined, 
that  trade  is  dying,  our  staple  manufactures  -land,  cotton,  sugar, 
iron — are  “going  or  gone,”  the  son  is  piling  up  budgets  as  reck¬ 
lessly  as  Calonne  before  the  French  Revolution,  or  W.  Pitt  fight¬ 
ing  Napoleon.  The  statement  to  Parliament  that  the  total  State 
Revenue  was,  in  1903  4,  PI41I  millions,  that  in  ten  years  it  had 
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grown  from  91  millions  by  50  mlPiious — t’  is  amazed  and  alarmed 
rational  men.  But  it  turns  out  that  this  is  not  nearly  the  worst 
of  it.  Like  other  things,  it  has  been  a  juggle. 

Mr.  T.  Gibson  Bowles  has  shown  conclusively,  in  his  National 
Finance  :  An  Imminent  Peril,  that  the  real  Eevenue  received  hy 
and  paid  out  hy  the  Exchequer  was  .1:176,953,169.  And  this  is 
against  a  similar  Revenue  in  1893  -4  of  L106,60'2,387.  That  is  to 
say  that,  in  ten  years,  the  State  Revenue  has  been  increased  by 
;£‘70,300,00().  Within  the  last  ten  years  the  increase  alone  has 
amounted  to  the  total  revenue  received  a  generation  ago.  When 
we  look  into  the  items  the  tale  is  explained  as  waste,  extrava¬ 
gance,  muddle  all  round.  The  Army  expenses  have  grown  in  ten 
years  from  21 2  millions  to  46 j  millions  and  military  experts  and 
foreign  critics  tbll  us  we  have  not  got  an  Army,  and  are  not  on 
the  way  to  get  one.  The  cost  of  the  Navy  has  increased  from 
15  millions  to  40  millions.  And  Army  and  Navy  together  now 
account  fov>86|  millions,  as  against  36  millions ;  an  increase  of  50J 
millions.  And  the  War  budget  bears  a  far  larger  proportion  to  the 
total  Budget.  It  used  to  be  a  third.  It  is  now  one-half.  And 
that  in  a  time  of  peace,  entente  cordiale,  Arbitration  Treaties,  and 
a  renewed  understanding  with  America  and  with  France.  Peace 
hath  her  victories  as  well  as  war  — and  also  it  seems  her  wasteful 
and  extravagant  finance. 

Mr.  Bowles  goes  on  to  sho\v  how  this  monstrous  increase  has 
been  brought  about,  owing  to  the  control  of  Parliament  and  the 
necessary  publicity  of  public  accounts  having  been  evaded  by  the 
tricks,  deceptions,  and  violent  abuses  of  the  present  Government. 
He  shows  how  they  have  handled  and  spent  25  millions  which 
were  not  included  in  the  votes  of  Parliament.  His  summary 
shows  that  the  State  revenue  has  increased  in  ten  years  by  70 
millions,  the  War  budget  by  50  millions.  Education  by  five  mil¬ 
lions.  In  the  same  period  the  liabilities  of  the  State  have  grown 
to  .^948, 800,000 — an  increase  of  over  T210,000,000 ;  w’hilst  the 
total  liabilities  of  the  nation,  including  Local  Debt,  have  risen  to 
£1,417,820,000-  an  increase  of  T414, 700,000.  These  figures  are 
all  taken  from  the  official  returns  and  accounts  and  challenge 
contradiction.  It  will  be  a  sight  to  see  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — the  successor  of  Gladstone,  Harcourt.  and  Hicks- 
Beach — stammering  out  his  reply. 

Every  public  man,  nay,  every  intelligent  citizen,  should  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  these  thirty  pages  of  pitiless  exposure  of 
folly  and  fraud.  If  they  cannot  be  answered  they  are  enough  to 
shake  any  ministry  from  its  seat.  Let  every  constituency  in  the 
realm  get  by  heart  these  plain  figures,  and  call  upon  every  candi¬ 
date  (party  apart)  to  answer  them  or  to  denounce  them  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Bowles  is  no  Radical,  or  Pro-Boer,  or  Little-Eng- 
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lander,  or  Peace-at-any-price  man.  He  is  an  old  Parliamentarv 
hand,  a  stout  Conservative,  one  of  the  few  men  in  Parliament  who 
have  mastered  every  detail  of  the  Navy  and  also  of  Finance.  And 
this  terrible  analysis  of  the  public  burdens,  which  he  truly 
describes  as  “  an  imminent  peril,”  has  been  examined  and  is 
supported  by  financial  expert  authority,  quite  free  from  party  or 
personal  bias.  A  London  banker,  in  discussing  this  pamphlet, 
said:  ‘‘Yes!  We  are  steering  full  steam  u|X)n  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  !  ”  The  stock  reply  to  tlu'  warning,  that  if  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  70  millions  more  than  we  did  in  1803-4  we  are  so  much  richer, 
is  a  childish  sophism.  The  man  in  the  street,  the  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  the  retired  official  and  professional  man,  well  knows  that  he 
is  paying  far  more  in  taxation,  with  anything  but  a  similar  in¬ 
crease  in  his  income. 

We  are,  in  fact,  in  the  backwash  of  a  most  wanton,  costly, 
inglorious  war,  in  which  we  have  made  ourselves  a  laughing-stock 
and  an  opprobrium  to  the  civilised  world,  disorganised  our  finances, 
our  trade,  and  our  political  institutions.  And  for  what?  Twenty 
thousand  British  lives,  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
sterling  money  sunk  in  turning  a  fine  land  into  a  howling  wilder¬ 
ness,  in  making  a  chaos  in  South  Africa,  in  ruining  English 
labour,  and  handing  over  gangs  of  Chinese  slaves  to  cosmopolitan 
gold-hunters.  Air.  Chamberlain.  Lord  Alilner,  Air.  Lyttelton, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Pro-Beits,  will  live  in  history  as  the  men  who 
re-introduced  a  particularly  dirty  form  of  slave-trade  into  British 
territory,  who  burdened  a  fine  Colony,  already  deeply  weighted 
by  its  race  problems  and  its  inter-tribal  difficulties,  with  a  new 
problem  of  a  peculiarly  sinister  kind.  To  all  the  dilemmas  w’hich 
faced  our  statesmen  in  South  Africa,  over  the  vast  prairies  of 
blasted  homes  and  the  curses  of  an  indomitable  people,  there 
come  back  to  us  ghastly  accounts  of  disgusting  diseases,  cruel 
oppression,  and  unmentionable  vice. 

Tell  us,  you  Beits  and  Pro-Beits,  and  all  you  jobbers  in  the 
political  or  in  the  financial  markets,  what  have  become  of  all  your 
promises?  You  wanted  no  gold-fields?  It  is  false — you  wanted 
nothing  else.  You  claimed  only  to  introduce  free  government  and 
equal  rights?  It  is  false.  A'ou  have  established  such  government 
as  the  Tsar  gives  Poland  or  Finland.  You  meant  to  open  up 
Africa  to  prosperity  and  trade?  It  is  false.  A^ou  have  ruined  its 
agriculture — its  essential  industry  and  have  opened  it  only  to 
gold-mining.  The  only  trade  you  have  assisted  is  the  slave  trade. 
You  pledged  your  words  that  the  receipts  of  British  officers  should 
be  paid?  They  have  never  been  honoured,  and  never  wdll  be 
honoured.  A’ou  pledged  your  words  to  give  just  compensation? 
Say  what  you  will  in  official  dementis,  we  know  that  the  victims 
of  the  devastation  are  starving.  You  promised  this  nation  that 
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:  gold  mines  would  advance  thirty  millions  sterling  for  a  loan? 

^  Crcdat  Josephus.  They  have  not  advanced  it,  and  never  meant 

)  to  find  it.  Who  would  trust  their  promises  but  a  gambler — in  the 

>  share  market,  or  in  the  political  market?  You  promised  to  open 

^  up  the  Colonies  to  British  settlers  and  labourers?  You  have 

f  driven  them  away  and  sent  British  miners  home,  lest  they  should 

not  prove  as  docile  as  coolies.  Y"ou  promised  these  slaves  2s.  per 
^  day,  and  to  make  a  home  for  them  with  their  wives  and  families? 

!You  pay  them  less  than  Kaffirs.  Neither  wives  nor  children 
come.  They  are  guarded  in  prison-yards  -  and  we  know  the  rest. 
You  told  us  that  they  were  to  be  free  and  most  intelligent  work- 
I  men?  In  the  result,  they  are  slaves-  and  that  expatriated  in  a 
I  peculiarly  vile  form  of  slavery. 

People  rub  their  eyes  and  say  :  “  But  can  these  things  be,  in  a 
British  Parliament  and  a  Government  of  English  gentlemen?” 
I  Well,  yes!  Arrogance,  and  a  fraudulent  majority  of  the  hour, 
and  the  need  for  ‘‘keeping  the  party  together,”  will  account  for 
almost  anything.  The  Grand  Dukes  in  Russia,  full  of  their 
royal  birth,  their  prestige,  and  the  need  of  saving  ‘‘  Holy  Russia,” 
applaud  the  drunken  brutalities  at  the  Dogger  Bank.  And  so,  to 
be  a  conventional  ‘‘English  gentleman,”  to  have  been  at  Eton,  and 
to  be  good  at  games,  is  enough  for  honour,  though  you  play  the 
crimp  to  the  Kaffir  Circus.  And  these  are  the  men  whose  pro¬ 
mises  have  turned  out  to  be  frauds,  whose  schemes  have  proved  to 
end  in  disaster  and  confusion;  who,  with  46^-  millions  sterling 
have  no  Army,  no  War  Office,  no  guns,  no  reserves,  no  mobilised 
cor[)s  worth  mentioning.  These  are  the  men  who  ask  us  to  tear 
up  the  fiscal  system  by  which  alone  their  177  millions  have  been 
drawn  out  of  our  pockets.  These  are  the  men  whom  we  are  to 
trust  when  they  ask  us  to  fling  British  prosperity  and  the  food 
of  the  people  into  their  new  ImjJerial  Stock.  We  might  as  well 
trust  the  Whitaker  Wrights  and  Balfours — Jabez  Balfour,  of 
course,  in  Parkhurst  Gaol. 

There  is  no  need  now  to  argue  the  Tariff'  juggle.  Fivents  have 
shown  it  to  be  a  tissue  of  false  assertions,  impudent  promises,  and 
contradictory  nostrums.  The  main  prophet  of  these  nostrums  has 
I  been  all  his  public  life  an  ardent  opponent  of  them,  and  has  him- 
;  self  exposed  their  hollowness  within  the  last  few  years  in  official 
f  utterances.  When  he  tells  us  that  trade  is  being  ruined,  the 

j  returns  show  a  record  ])rosperity.  When  he  tells  us  that  the 

I  Empire  is  in  danger,  it  turns  out  that  its  only  danger  is  from  his 

.  own  hollow  promises.  When  he  talks  about  the  demand  from  the 

Colonies,  it  appears  no  demand  has  ever  been  made.  When  he 
says  they  have  made  an  ‘‘offer,”  they  say  th(‘y  have  made  none. 
It  is  just  the  same  with  evany  forecast,  promise,  and  scheme  he 
ever  made  public.  As  Ylayor  of  Birmingham,  he  pos('d  as  a 
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Eepiiblican.  He  went  for  Disestablishment  till  he  joined  the 
Tories.  He  promised  Three  Acres  and  a  Cow,  National  Councils 
in  Ireland,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Secular  Education,  Free  Institu¬ 
tions  to  South  Africa,  a  reunited  Empire — all  manifest  bribes  at 
elections,  flung  aside  when  they  had  done  their  work.  Not  a 
single  scheme  that  he  has  ever  advocated  has  come  to  anything. 
Not  a  single  promise  he  ever  made  has  been  fulfilled.  The  Sugar 
Convention  has  proved  a  dead  loss  of  millions  to  the  nation,  with 
a  petty  “  tip  ”  to  some  favoured  tradesmen  in  the  Colonies.  When 
imports  increase  employment  is  found  to  improve;  not,  as  he 
tells  us,  to  diminish.  Yet  everyone  who  disputed  this  random 
nonsense  became  a  Pro-Boer  when  he  himself  became  a  Pro- 
Beit.  Is  it  w'orth  while  arguing  with  a  mountebank  beating  his 
own  drum? 

It  is  the  hopeless  contradictions  in  the  Tariff  juggle  which  make 
it  so  ridiculous.  The  landlords  here,  as  in  Germany,  want  to 
tax  foreign  corn.  But  that  will  make  bread  dear,  which  the  work¬ 
ing  men  will  not  stand.  ^Manufacturers  want  to  tax  machines, 
but  that  will  ruin  the  farmers,  and  a  dozen  trades  which  depend 
on  buying  foreign  machinery  cheap.  Foreign  hops,  foreign 
grapes,  foreign  ham,  foreign  flour,  foreign  sugar,  are  to  be  pena¬ 
lised  in  order  to  please  growers  in  Kent  or  Sussex,  Yorkshire 
or  Somerset,  millers,  refiners,  maltsters,  or  graziers.  But  then  the 
consumers,  who  are  fifty  to  one,  cry  out,  “  This  won’t  do  for  us !  ” 
Next,  Canadian  wood  merchants  must  be  “  protected,”  as  well  as 
Canadian  farmers.  ”  Oh  !  ”  cry  the  builders,  ”  you  will  make  us 
bankrupt!”  “Tax  American  cotton,”  cry  Imperial  growers. 
“  No  !  No  !  ”  roars  Lancashire.  How  about  wool,  leather,  timber, 
maize,  jute,  minerals?  Every  trader  wants  to  tax  anything  that 
competes  with  him,  and  objects  to  tax  anything  he  uses  himself. 
The  head-huntsman  holds  up  his  dead  fox,  and  each  hound  in  the 
})ack  is  scrambling  for  his  bite.  But  the  fox  won’t  go  round ;  and 
the  hounds  are  beginning  now  to  bite  each  other.  Says  My  Lord 
Duke  and  Mr.  Chanlin,  “  If  you  don’t  keep  out  foreign  corn,  what 
do  we  get?  ”  Says  the  cotton-spinner  and  wool  stapler,  “  If  you 
force  up  our  wages,  we  will  see  you  at  Jericho!”  Ours  is  a 
country  of  such  immense  complication  in  its  industry,  is  so  utterly 
dependent  on  unlimited  (and  therefore  foreign)  supplies  of  food 
and  raw  materials,  that  to  favour  any  one  interest  is  to  injure 
all  the  rest. 

These  inextricable  dilemmas  were  obvious  to  anyone  who  under¬ 
stood  economics  and  politics.  But  into  this  game  of  “bridge” 
Mr.  Chamberlain  plunged,  crying,  “  No  trumps  !  ”  -with  his  self- 
assurance,  his  ignorance,  and  his  mastery  of  “Bluff.”  Every¬ 
body  was  to  gain.  Corn  would  be  taxed,  and  yet  bread  would  be 
cheaper.  The  farmer  would  again  sell  his  wheat  at  55s.,  and  yet 
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ihe  loaf  would  be  bigger  and  cost  less.  Wages  would  rise  for  the 
workman ;  and  yet  the  wages-bill  of  the  employer  w'ould  be  less. 
The  foreigner  would  pay  all  the  new  taxes ;  and  yet  he  would 
send  us  his  goods  cheaper  than  ever.  Though  foreign  manufac¬ 
tures  and  goods  would  fall  in  price  here,  British  manufactures  and 
goods  would  command  increased  prices  in  the  home  market.  The 
horrid  German  would  see  how  a  Briton  could  “hit  back”  ;  and 
yet  he  would  have  to  take  it  “  lying  down.”  The  semi-rebellious 
Colonies  would  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Mother  Country  and 
sing  “Hands  all  round.”  The  Empire  would  be  saved.  And  the 
Duke  of  Birmingham  would  celebrate  an  Imperial  2'e  Deiim  in  his 
own  capital. 

Now  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  not  so  ignorant  nor  so  unblush¬ 
ing,  saw  from  the  first  that  this  would  not  do.  So  he  put  down 
his  foot-  his  fixed  and  irresistible  foot ! — upon  any  taxing  of  food. 
He  thought  Tariff  Keform  was  a  card  worth  playing ;  but  that 
rank  Protection  was  a  dangerous  game.  So  he  announced  himself 
to  be  a  Semi-Protectionist-Betaliation-Quasi-Eree  Trader  -what 
the  Latin  grammar  would  call  a  Paulo-post-futurum  Protectionist. 
He  saw  much  in  his  eminent  friend’s  scheme.  He  was  no 
“hustler”  himself,  and  he  did  not  think  the  time  had  come. 
He  explained  himself  in  a  cloud  of  words  which  might  be  taken 
on  either  side.  In  the  meantime,  he  took  care  to  get  rid  of  Free 
Traders  and  put  Protectionists  in  charge  of  the  Finances,  the  Army, 
the  Navy,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Board  of  Trade;  he  supported 
Protectionist  candidates ;  he  patronised  Protectionist  caucuses. 
All  this  time  he  kept  asserting  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Protection ,  and  if  ‘  ‘  the  Party  ’  ’  went  for  Protection  he 
would  cease  to  lead  it.  The  rump  of  ‘  ‘  the  Party ,”  by  overwhelming 
majorities,  did  go  for  Protection;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  lead  ¬ 
er  rather  he  did  not  cease  to  follow.  He  managed  so  that  the 
Speaker  and  his  deputies  gagged  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
prevented  it  from  touching  the  burning  question  of  the  day.  By 
this  trick  the  Prime  Minister  was  able  to  wriggle  out  of  any  plain 
statement.  The  House  of  Commons  was  befooled,  demoralised, 
and  degraded  by  a  so-called  Government  which  was  double- 
tongued,  double-faced,  and  double-minded  to  a  degree  which  has 
not  been  seen  since  the  days  of  the  Cabal  or  of  Pelham.  Two 
Ministers  in  the  same  department  spoke  in  different  senses  about 
Protection  on  the  same  day.  The  Minister  of  Finance  was 
tongue-tied  on  a  financial  question,  because  his  avowed  opinions 
on  Trade  were  opposed  to  those  which  the  Prime  Minister  chose 
for  the  moment  to  assert.  All  the  same,  he  remains  to  make  the 
next  Budget. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  prestige  of  the  House  of  Commons 
is  destroyed.  It  has  neither  authority,  duties,  nor  character  left. 
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It  has  ceased  to  be  a  deliberative  assembly,  because  discussion  on 
the  most  crucial  questions  and  the  most  oppressive  measures  is 
arbitrarily  cut  short  by  the  gag.  The  Prime  Minister  nods  to  the 
Speaker — Princeps  Senatus  locutus  cst  :  causa  finita  est. 
“D'vide,  D'vide!”  cry  the  Ministerial  “lambs” — arbitral 
ukases  are  settled  in  the  lobbies.  Solritur  ainbulando :  legislation 
is  a  matter  of  walking  in  and  out  the  House,  not  of  argument. 

It  is  legs,  not  voices,  that  decide.  But  a  gang  of  rowdy  young 
coxcombs  can  supply  both.  The  House  of  Commons  is  degraded, 
befooled,  and  gagged.  The  House  of  Lords  will  throw  out  any  | 
Liberal  Bill,  even  if  it  did  pass  the  Commons.  But  nothing  can 
even  be  spoken  in  the  Commons,  unless  it  suits  the  Leader  of  the 
House.  The  Speaker  takes  the  cue.  And  the  minority  areascom- 
pletely  silenced  as  if  they  were  a  crowd  in  Hyde  Park  ordered 
to  move  on  by  the  police. 

Kor  is  this  a  tem])orary  accident.  It  is  a  permanent  revolution 
in  the  Constitution.  The  House  of  Commons  of  Peel,  Palmer¬ 
ston,  Bright,  Disraeli,  and  Gladstone-- the  assembly  where  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  freely  argued  out  their  cause  is  dead 
(by  strangulation)  and  can  never  be  revived.  The  IMinister  of  the 
hour  has  a  majority  which  cares  for  discussion,  facts,  or  remon¬ 
strance  as  little  as  a  Khaki  meeting  in  war-time.  This  being 
conclusive,  public  men  on  both  sides  address  meetings  which  they 
have  all  to  themselves  not  Parliament,  where  the  other  side  hit 
back  and  do  not  take  it  lying  down.  The  public  prefers  it  so. 
The  trend  of  things  leads  to  this  end.  But  the  end  is  govern¬ 
ment,  not  by  Parliament,  but  by  Plebiscite,  i.e.,  a  majority 
snapped  on  a  popular  cry,  election  by  “hustling.”  The  greatest 
living  “  Hustler  ”  thoroughly  understands  the  game  invented  and 
perfected  by  the  Bosses  of  Tammany  Hall.  The  dodge  is  to  find 
a  cry  which  will  “  catch  on  ”  ;  work  it  for  all  it  is  worth  ;  “boo” 
down  everything  else.  Money,  sharp  practice,  and  insolence  are 
the  main  things  needed.  You  snap  your  majority,  and  then  for 
five  or  six  years  you  have  no  further  trouble.  “The  party  must 
he  kept  together.”  You  can  silence  your  “Opposition,”  reward 
your  su[)porters,  and  make  rags  and  tatters  of  the  Parliamentary 
system.  It  is  the  Boss  system,  the  Tammany  system.  It  fully 
explains  the  Boer  war,  the  bribe  to  Beer,  the  bribe  to  the  Church, 
and  Tariff  Juggling. 

The  Parliamentary  system  being  honeycombed  and  rottcui  be¬ 
yond  recovery,  the  entire  system  of  “  Party  ”  has  to  go,  too.  All 
who  have  studied  and  love  the  Parliamentary  system  of  our 
country  are  well  aware  that  the  “party  system,”  as  understood 
and  practised  down  to  living  memory,  is  an  indispensable  instru¬ 
ment  of  working  the  Parliamentary  system  with  effect.  We  have 
pointed  the  finger  of  scorn  at  French,  German,  Austrian,  and 
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Italian  Parliaments  with  their  eight  or  ten  parties — Right,  Centre, 
Left  Centre,  Irn'concilables,  National  Liberals,  Clericals,  Social¬ 
ists,  Nihilists,  and  Savages.  We  have  always  said  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  government  cannot  be  worked  with  any  consistency  if  the 

I  “party  system”  be  broken  up  into  shifting  “groups.”  That 

*  is  true  :  but,  now  that  the  Parliamentary  system  is  for  ever 
destroyed,  the  “  party  system  ”  does  more  harm  than  good.  What 
we  have  come  to  under  i\Ir.  Balfour  and  iSIr.  Chamberlain  is  not 

I  Parliamentary  government,  but  Boss  government.  The  House  of 

i  Commons  now  takes  a  back  seat  in  the  Constitution.  Home  Rule, 
Labour,  Imperialism,  War,  Temiierance,  Churches,  and  now,  at 
last,  Tariff  Reform,  have  destroyed  the  Party  system;  for  they 
have  bisected,  trisected,  and  disorganised  the  Conservative  as  well 
as  the  Liberal  Party,  and  also  the  mass  of  neutral  Mugwumps 
who  count  tor  so  much. 

The  Great  Liberal  Party  is  an  obsolete  shibboleth,  and  we  had 
better  acknowledge  that  at  once.  It  cannot  be  revived,  in  our  day 
at  any  rate.  What  with  “  the  predominant  partner  ”  in  the  sulks 
over  Home  Rule ;  Liberal  Imperialism  standing  by  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  the  advance  of  the  Empire;  what  with  the  Navy  League,  the 
.\rmy  Reformers,  tlu;  Church  Establishment,  and  the  Labour 
Law  Reforms,  the  Liberal  Party  has  hoj)eless  divergences  within. 

:  It  can  only  pretend  'o  keep  together  by  putting  out  a  programme 

almost  as  vague  as  i\Ir.  Balfour’s,  and  by  straining  the  conciliation 
of  different  policies  to  the  bursting-point.  When  the  Leaders  of 
the  Liberals  ceased  to  resist  the  war  fever  with  the  passion  that 

*  moved  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Fox  to  resist  the  war  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Colonies,  they  sacrificed  their  moral  forces.  When  they  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  gag,  to  wanton  Budgets,  to  war  in  Tibet,  to  Beer,  to 
the  Church,  to  the  Labour  Law  Repeal,  to  a  dozen  outrages  on 
the  freedom  of  Parliament  and  the  rights  of  minorities,  they  lost 
their  raison  d’etre  as  the  true  Liberal  Party.  Their  difficulties 
were  great.  They  had  behind  them  a  divided,  doubting,  timid, 
and  cowed  party.  Some  of  them  spoke  with  vigour,  some  even 
nobly  :  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bryce, 
Mr.  .lolni  Morley.  But  this  was  not  enough.  They  left  Labour, 
Wales,  Dissenters,  Economists,  Temperance,  Ireland,  to  fight 
their  battles  in  sections.  When  the  fundamental  rights  of 
the  House  and  of  citizens  were  violently  assailed  they  should 
have  fought  as  Pym,  Cromwell,  Somers,  Chatham,  and  Fox 
fought,  with  their  back  to  the  wall.  Passing  Acts  by  guillotine 
and  closuring  all  amendments  is  a  more  flagrant  breach  of  the 
rights  of  Parliament  than  Ship-money,  arrest  of  members,  or  ex- 

I  pelling  an  elected  member,  which  are  personal  matters.  The 
violent  forcing  of  the  Beer,  School,  and  Welsh  Councils  Acts  cut 
at  the  roots  of  Parliameutary  rights  and  of  j)ublic  freedom. 
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Fortunately,  the  rnionist  Party  is  now  more  desperately  divided 
and  paralysed  than  the  Liberal  Party.  The  Fiscal  dynamite 
bomb  has  blown  its  concocters  into  fragments.  The  Unionist 
Party  is  more  than  bisected  or  even  trisected.  It  is  radically  split 
into  at  least  four  or  five  sections,  not  so  very  unequal.  There  are 
the  Balfour  Betaliationists ;  the  Chamberlain  Preferential  share¬ 
holders ;  the  Chaplin  True  Blue  Imndlord  Protectionists;  the 
Whole  Hogger  manufacturers’  Hustlers;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club.  If  the  Tariff  League  has  the 
bigger  till,  the  wiliest  wire-pullers,  and  the  smartest  Boss,  the 
new  Unionist  Free  Trade  Club  has  far  the  greater  force  of  ability, 
character,  and  authority.  When  the  roll  of  its  members  came  to 
be  read — Conservative  ex-Ministers,  great  landowners,  manufac¬ 
turers,  able  speakers,  and  professed  economists  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter’s  Little-Pig  Party  was  seen  to  shrink  to  insignificance.  Even 
Mr.  Chaplin  might  give  it  in  pity  a  helping  hand.  It  would  be 
idle  to  suppose  that  any  Ministerial  Party  could  long  survive  such 
a  disruption — a  disruption  far  broader  and  deeper  than  what  befell 
the  Liberal  Party  in  1886.  The  mills  of  the  Duke  like  those  of 
the  Gods — grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  out  fine  at  last.  They 
have,  at  any  rate,  ground  out  the  Balfour-cum-Chamberlain  Tariff 
juggle  very  fine  indeed. 

The  Ministerial  Party  is  shattered  at  last.  There  are  at  least 
four  competing  segments  of  it  with  mutually  destructive  aims. 
You  cannot  protect  food  without  ruining  manufactures. 
Y'ou  cannot  protect  manufactures  without  dealing  a  blow  to  the 
land.  You  cannot  protect  any  one  interest  without  injuring  the 
rest.  Y’ou  cannot  favour  one  Colony  without  being  unfair  to 
others.  Y'ou  cannot  favour  one  interest  in  a  Colony  without  mak¬ 
ing  the  others  jealous.  Y^ou  cannot  tax  raw  materials  without 
crushing  industry  at  home.  And  you  cannot  satisfy  Colonial 
claimants  for  a  preference  without  taxing  raw  materials.  You  are 
trying  to  feed  four  thousand  souls  with  seven  loaves  and  a  few 
fishes.  ^Vhen  they  find  that  your  boast  of  miraculous  powers  is 
a  fraud  it  will  end  in  a  horrid  scramble.  And  in  the  scramble 
you  will  sacrifice  the  only  real  Empire  in  the  alh'giance  of  the 
King-  the  people  of  India,  who  are  ten  times  as  numerous,  as 
suffering,  as  commercially  important  as  all  our  white  fellow- 
subjects  together. 

Though  the  Ministerial  Party  is  now  more  hopelessly  divided 
than  is  the  Liberal  Party,  and  though  the  Tariff  juggle  is  exposed 
in  the  eyes  of  rational  people,  it  would  be  sanguine  to  hope  that 
we  have  seen  the  last  of  the  conspiracy  to  delude  the  electors.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  in  a  country  of  practical  business  men 
.such  as  ours,  a  jumble  of  incompatible  nostrums  can  hold  its 
ground  in  face  t)f  such  an  exposure  of  its  folly.  But,  in  fact,  not 
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one  in  fifty  of  the  Tariff  hustlers  really  thinks  Protection  would 
be  good  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  much  less  for  the  working 
ppulation.  Each  “interest”  knows  it  might  be  made  good  for 
itself.  There  are  some  dupes,  of  course — dull  landowners, 
farmers,  and  their  satellites,  who  have  a  hazy  notion  that  some¬ 
thing  may  be  got  out  of  the  scramble  for  “the  land,”  and  so 
retrieve  their  ruined  fortunes.  They  are  now  suffering  from  a  per¬ 
fectly  natural  and  inevitable  reaction  from  the  old-world  idea  that  the 
owner  of  one  or  two  thousand  acres  could  live,  and  ought  to  live, 

“  like  a  gentleman  ”  at  ease.  This  mischievous  superstition,  sur¬ 
viving  from  the  age  of  the  war  with  Napoleon  and  the  breezy 
!  times  of  Pitt  and  Sidmouth,  is  at  the  bottom  of  “  agricultural 
.  depression.”  The  obsolete  tradition  that  agricultural  property 
I  may  bring  in  a  pound  an  acre  to  the  owmer  still  lingers  on  in  the 
Shires.  And  the  owners  rally  round  Mr.  Chaplin  when  he  tells  them 
'  he  is  going  to  get  it  for  them  “  when  Joe  comes  into  his  own.” 
As  a  fact,  the  average  land  of  our  island  is  not  able  to  produce, 
under  modern  economic  conditions,  a  fifth  of  that  sum  to  the 
owner,  when  account  is  taken  of  fair  wages  to  the  labourer  and 
a  fair  rent  to  the  farmer.  English  agriculture,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
sufficiently  valuable  to  produce  three  profits — one  to  owner,  one 
-  to  farmer,  one  to  labourer.  It  has  normally  room  for  two  only — 
working-man  and  superintendent.  And  until  that  truth  is 
accepted  we  shall  continue  to  hear  wild  cries  to  “protect”  the 
grower  of  food  and  to  “do  something  for  the  land.” 

We  shall  go  on  long  hearing  inarticulate  moaning  about  “  the 
land.”  But  the  real  force  of  the  Tariff  Ecform  comes  from 
“rings”  of  traders  in  various  industries.  These  men  have  money, 
energy,  business  knowledge,  and  a  genius  for  wdrc-pulling  and 
“working  the  machine” — that  new  science,  hred  and  perfected 
in  America.  A  small  knot  of  such  men,  with  money  behind  them 
and  no  scruple  inside  them,  willing  to  stake  their  bottom  dollar  to 
raise  a  boom,  can  capture  our  flabby  politicians  and  stir  the  public. 
They  “  nobble  ”  the  Press,  they  banquet  silly  peers,  they  hire  a 
crowd  at  meetings,  and  produce  the  show  of  a  public  opinion  on 
their  side.  We  see  it  daily  in  the  advertisements  of  soap,  tobacco, 
pills,  and  hair-wash.  And  Birmingham  has  had  the  happy  idea 
of  applying  the  “  AIonkey-Brand  ”  trick  to  politics.  The  Monkey- 
Brand  “  will  not  wash  clothes.”  Nor  will  Tariff  Reform  save  the 
Empire.  But  it  might  enable  some  very  smart  tradesmen  for  a 
.  season  to  make  a  pretty  pile.  Of  course,  they  cannot  all  win. 

What  gives  one  his  chance  will  ruin  another.  But,  like  bookies 
:  shouting  in  a  betting  ring,  each  backs  his  own  luck,  and  hopes  to 
;  get  home.  And  the  public  stands  looking  on  with  half  a  mind 
.  to  risk  a  bet. 
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The  typical  fact  of  our  age,  the  imminent  curse  of  modern 
industry,  is  the  development  of  the  “ring.”  It  is  largely  due  to 
the  immense  increase  of  the  people  who  can  read,  the  growth  of 
the  Press,  and  all  forms  of  literary  putting.  The  “  ring” — which 
lives  by  organised  puffing,  swagger,  and  blowing  trumpets — seizes 
on  the  Press,  the  markets,  literature,  and  politics.  A  generation 
or  so  ago  a  dozen  journals  of  different  colour  had  each  some 
thousands  of  buyers  and  ten  times  as  many  readers.  But  now  the 
Bing  has  consolidated  some  dozens  of  journals.  Its  iMonkey- 
Brand  leader  is  issued  simultaneously  in  scores  of  centres,  and 
reaches  millions  of  readers.  And  this  huge  mechanical  mega¬ 
phone  captures  the  “  man-in-the-street,”  just  as  a  thousand 
placards — “Vote  for  Swindle,  the  People’s  friend,”  captures  him 
at  Elections.  So  the  Kaffir  Circus  inflates  the  price  of  its  shares. 
The  great  “  Tobacco  Combine  ”  crushes  out  the  small  merchant. 
Each  market  in  turn  is  swept  by  tornadoes  of  some  huge  gambling 
“  Corner.”  Literature  has  its  booms,  too  ;  esi)ecially  if  the  Uiega- 
phone  is  fed  with  something  at  once  silly  and  nasty. 

These  things,  how'ever,  only  concern  the  weak  people  who  suffer 
by  their  own  gullibility.  The  really  serious  disaster  to  the  nation 
comes  from  the  application  of  the  “Trust”  system  to  politics. 
When  a  knot  of  experts  in  the  art  of  running  the  political  machine 
at  high  speed  decide  to  risk  their  whole  fortune  and  credit  in 
booming  some  popular  “  notion  with  money  in  it,”  there  is 
almost  nothing  which  they  may  not  hope  to  carry  in  a  time  of 
political  disorganisation,  with  masses  whose  sole  intellectual 
activity  is  concentrated  on  war,  games,  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
short  stories,  especially  such  as  bring  the  Divorce  Court  home  to 
every  fireside.  Just  as  all  the  lives  and  the  millions  lavished  on 
the  Boer  War  have  thrown  South  Africa  into  the  grip  of  the 
Mining  Bings,  so  year  by  year  our  whole  political  future  is  falling 
into  the  gracp  of  confederated  capital.  The  “  Boss  ”  is  King  and 
Parliament  in  one. 

If  there  is  ever  to  be  a  Liberal  Beaction  and  a  Liberal  Covern- 
ment  again,  it  must  not  be  satisfied  wdth  repeating  vague  formulas 
about  Peace,  Betrenchment,  and  Beform — excellent  things  in 
themselves,  but  not  sufficiently  specific  and  definite.  A  new  party 
must  be  consolidated  without  the  catchw  ords  of  the  old  Whigs  and 
Badicals,  resolved  to  act  as  Englishmen  have  always  acted  when 
they  were  confronted  with  lawless  oppression.  The  arbitrary  do¬ 
ings  of  the  late  session  were  as  much  acts  of  lawless  oppression  as 
those  of  any  Stuart  King ;  not  so  dramatic  and  not  so  defensible 
as  Cromwell’s  dismissal  of  the  I.ong  Parliament.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  excellent  School  Boards  to  please  Protestant  and 
Catholic  priests,  the  thrusting  Welsh  County  Councils  under  the 
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heel  of  a  clerical  department ,  the  endowment  of  the  Drink  Traffic , 
the  illegal  Raid  on  Tibet,  the  hociissing  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  Fiscal  conundrum  all  these  were  violent  outrages  on  the 
traditions  of  Parliament,  not  at  all  to  be  justified  by  the  formal 
plea  of  a  majority  snapped  by  a  trick  at  the  Khaki  election.  The 
Balfour  Ministry  had  its  origin  in  fraud,  and  it  has  ended  in 
fraud  and  in  outrage. 

A  new  government  must  undertake  to  annul  these  outrages,  to 
disallow  and  repeal  these  so-called  Acts.  It  is  not  a  time  to  hide 
behind  the  old  rule  of  respecting  Acts  of  Parliament  once  passed. 
Acts  passed  by  trickery  and  violence  are  not  worthy  of  respect. 
The  entire  Temperance  problem  must  be  re-opened  and  settled. 
The  just  demands  of  the  Nonconformists  must  be  met  by  reliev¬ 
ing  State-paid  schools  from  all  religious  difficulties  whatever.  The 
abominable  attempt  to  make  Tibet  tributary  must  be  renounced. 
The  control  of  South  Africa  must  be  taken  from  the  Mining  Rings 
and  their  subservient  agents  recalled.  If  the  Tariff  Problem  is 
to  be  re-opened  the  entire  Financial  Problem  must  be  reframed. 
The  War  Taxes  must  be  repealed,  an  honest  Land  Tax  and  a 
graduated  Income  Tax  substituted.  The  Labour  Laws  must  be 
restored  to  the  effect  they  had  thirty  years  ago.  Lastly,  but  not 
least,  Dublin  Castle  must  be  carted  away  stone  by  stone  and 
thrown  into  the  Liffey  of  the  past.  A  genuine  Irish  government 
must  be  restored  to  Ireland,  whether  or  not  in  the  form  attempted 
by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  is  possible  that  desperate  men  may  attempt,  as  is  rumoured, 
a  Redistribution  Bill  to  disfranchise  Ireland  and  to  draw  off  atten¬ 
tion  from  their  own  confusion.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  they 
may  attempt  a  Protectionist  Budget,  in  spite  of  all  the  pledges 
piven  by  the  Prime  Alinister.  He  is  quite  capable  of  persuading 
I  himself  that  black  is  white  for  purely  Parliamentary  purposes 

Tj  yXwcrcr  6fjnt)iio)(  r}  Se  (f>pr)v  avu)fioro<;. 
s 

Either  attempt  must  be  resisted  by  every  weapon  known  to  Par¬ 
liamentary  obstruction.  They  must  be  fought  tooth  and  nail. 
Revolutionary  oppression  can  only  be  stopped  by  revolutionary 
resistance.  If  the  whole  front  bench  Opposition,  and  150  behinii 
them,  have  to  go  to  the  Clock  Tower,  to  the  Clock  Tower  thev 

I  ,  * 

must  go.  It  will  be  a  weakness  to  allow  Supplies  to  pass  by  the 
sheer  use  of  the  gag.  Taxes  so  votc'd  will  find  passive  resisters 
f  enough  who  will  refuse  to  pay  them.  When  the  old  Republican 
system  at  Rome  was  hopelessly  corrupted  by  aristocratic  lawless¬ 
ness,  Clodius  professed  to  have  a  legal  majority  ;  and  the  only  way 
they  found  to  stop  him  was  to  meet  lawlessness  hy  obstruction. 
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It  is  idle  to  rely  on  obsolete  Parliainentary  formulas  and  conven¬ 
tions,  when  the  Parliamentary  system  itself  is  being  hustled  out  of 
life  before  our  eyes. 

A  Khaki  war,  and  the  Khaki  majority  of  the  hour,  seem  to  have 
turned  the  heads  of  the  Party  in  othce.  Though  all  the  men  of 
influence  who  stood  beside  Lord  Salisbury  in  1895,  with  one 
notable  exception,  have  left  Mr.  Balfour,  though  the  mandate  re¬ 
ceived  in  1900  was  strictly  limited  to  “ending  the  war,”  they 
imagine  that  the  United  Kingdom  can  be  governed  as  Lord  iMilner 
governs  in  South  Africa  ;  they  treat  Wales  as  if  it  were  a  Crown 
Colony  in  time  of  war ;  they  treat  the  House  of  Commons  as  Von 
Billow  treats  the  Eeichstag ;  and  they  cringe  to  the  Royal  Tariff 
Reform  Commission,  much  as  the  High  Commissioner  in  South 
Africa  cringes  to  the  Johannesburg  Mining  Ring.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  not  yet  a  Crown  Colony,  and  their  violent  attacks 
upon  its  liberties  have  stirred  questions  which  may  last  us  for  a 
generation.  j 

The  whole  problem  of  Church  Establishment  and  Endowment 
has  been  raised  in  Wales  and  in  Scotland.  The  great  uprising  in 
France  against  the  mediawal  anomaly  of  a  State  Church  must 
have  its  influence  throughout  Europe.  And  the  partisan  measures 
to  favour  the  Establishment  at  the  cost  of  Dissent  have  revived 
the  movement  for  total  Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  cynical  bribe  to  the  Drink 
Trade  has  put  fresh  life  into  Temperance  Reform.  The  abroga¬ 
tion  of  the  Labour  I  jaws  by  the  House  of  Lords  re-opens  the 
entire  Labour  controversy.  The  great  gain  of  the  Tariff  Reform 
cry  is  that  it  re-opens  the  whole  question  of  national  taxation  and 
the  control  of  Parliament  over  wanton  expenditure.  And  the  pro¬ 
posal  for  Redistribution  re-opens  the  whole  of  that  complex  ques¬ 
tion  in  no  petty  Party  sense  but  for  thorough  Electoral  Reform. 
And,  so  far  as  it  is  a  mere  device  to  muzzle  Ireland,  it  re-opens  the 
whole  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  Our  Calonnes  and 
Maurepas  have  started  more  than  they  knew.  Before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789  Voltaire  wrote  : — 

“Alors,  ce  sera  uii  beau  tapage.  Le»  jeunes  gens  sent  bien  heiireux; 
ils  verront  de  belles  choses.” 

I  shall  not  see  them.  But  1  see  them  coming. 

Frederic  Harrison. 

December  15. 


THE  HIHTJSH  AND  GERMAN  FLEETS. 


The  Navies  of  Great  Britain  and  Cfermany  arc  being  reorganised, 
practically  simultaneously,  and  the  underlying  principle  in  each 
case  is— concentration.  The  latter  Fleet  is  massed  in  the  North 
Sea,  and  the  squadrons  are  being  rearranged  and  strengthened 
with  new  ships,  while  the  British  Admiralty  are  carrying  out. 
plans  which  will  result  in  jwactically  the  whole  Njivy  being  recon¬ 
stituted  so  as  to  provide  a  more  dominating  striking  force  in  the 
seas  which  wash  the  British  Isles  than  has  ever  before  existed. 
The  old  policy  of  wasteful  dissipation  of  strength  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  and,  if  the  truth  will  not  be  unpalatable,  we  are  taking  a 
leaf  out  of  the  German  book.  The  traditional  organisation  of  the 
British  squadrons  is  being  abandoned  in  order  to  meet  a  new  poli¬ 
tical  situation.  The  changes  have  one  end  in  view — the  provision 
of  an  immense  striking  force  ready  for  instant  use,  so  that  the 
nrst  paralysing  blow  may  fall  on  any  foe  immediately,  as  it  fell 
on  Piussia  in  the  Far  East  last  spring. 

The  British  plans  include  : 

(1)  The  withdrawal  from  distant  stations  of  all  non-fighting 
ships — little  cruisers,  sloops,  and  old  gunboats  vessels  too 
weak  to  figbt  and  too  slow  to  run  away  from  any  probable 
enemy. 

(2)  The  reduction  of  the  strength  of  certain  distant  squadrons 
in  view  of  altered  political  circumstances  since  the  present 
disposition  of  ships  was  settled  ;  the  North  Pacific  Squadron 
and  the  South  Atlantic  Squadron  being  abolished  and  the 
ships  of  the  North  American  Squadron  becoming  a  Particu¬ 
lar  Service  Squadron,  used  in  peace  time  mainly  for  train¬ 
ing  cadets  and  boys. 

(3)  The  provision  at  the  home  ports  of  an  efficient  organisa¬ 
tion  which  will  enable  the  ships  on  the  War  List  in  the 
Reserve  to  proceed  to  sea  prepared  in  all  respects  for  war 
immediately  the  Admiralty  issue  orders.  The  officers  and 
men  withdrawn,  as  stated  above,  from  distant  squadrons 
will  be  utilised  as  nucleus  crews  in  the  Reserve  ships. 

(4)  The  reorganisation  of  the  battle  fleets  in  European 
waters,  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  needs  of  the  Empire  in 
the  face  of  the  shifting  of  naval  power  from  southern  to 
northern  waters. 

These  are  the  main  features  of  the  new  scheme.  The  reorgani¬ 
sation  has  been  rendered  essential  owing  to  the  changes  which 
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have  occurred  in  the  balance  of  naval  power.  Until  lately  the 
naval  defence  scheme  of  the  Em{)ire  has  been  pivoted  on  the 
^Mediterranean.  In  the  North  Sea  hardly  a  warship  was  seen 
and  quite  a  secondary  force  w'as  maintained  in  the  English 
Channel.  The  balance  of  power  has  undergone  a  complete  re¬ 
versal.  The  naval  power  of  this  country  is  now  being  shifted  so 
as  to  coincide  with  the  altered  situation.  British  predominance 
in  the  Mediterranean  is  not  being  abandoned  but  British  influ¬ 
ence  in  future  will  be  more  in  evidence  in  the  North  Sea  and  j 
English  Channel  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean  will  remain  one  of  the  most  important  commands 
any  officer  can  hold,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  the  most  powerful 
strategical  unit  in  the  Midland  Sea,  but  it  will  be  reduced  bv 
four  battleships,  while  the  force  “  based  ”  on  British  ports 
will  be  made  stronger  to  that  extent,  and  a  squadron  of 
eight  battleships  and  six  armoured  cruisers  will  act  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  Channel  and  the  iNfediterranean 
Fleets,  with  Gibraltar  as  its  point  (Vnppui.  This  force  will 
be  known  as  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  It  will  be  ready  at  any 
time  to  sit  astride  the  Straits ;  to  go  to  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Mediterranean  to  render  aid  to  the  ^Mediterranean  Fleet,  if 
need  be  ;  to  steam  out  into  the  Atlantic,  or  to  sweep  up  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Channel  to  the  assistance  of  the  ships — the  Channel  Fleet- 
to  which  the  defence  of  the  Narrow  Seas  will  be  entrusted.  Con¬ 
sequently,  for  striking  an  immediate  blow,  the  Mediterranean 
Fleet  gains  four  battleships  in  reality  if  trouble  occurs  in  those 
waters,  while  the  Channel  Fleet,  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet,  will 
number  twenty  battleships,  if  any  Bower  should  threaten  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  Pax  Britannica  in  more  northerly  waters.  Gibraltar 
becomes  the  “pivot”  of  this  distribution  of  twenty-eight  battle¬ 
ships  and  the  three  attached  squadrons  of  eighteen  armoured 
cruisers,  practically  light  battleships.  It  has  been  announced  that 
in  the  spring  Lord  Charles  Beresford  will  have  the  reversion  of  the 
command  of  the  Mediterranean,  that  Bear- Admiral  W.  H.  May, 
a  name  with  which  the  British  people  have  good  reason  to  fami¬ 
liarise  themselves,  as  he  is  the  coming  man  in  the  Navy,  will 
assume  the  control  of  the  Atlantic  force,  hitherto  known  as  the 
Channel  Fleet,  and  that  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Arthur  Wilson,  V.C., 
probably  the  best  strategist  the  Fleet  has  had  for  many  years,  will 
fly  his  flag  for  two  years  longer  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Home  Fleet,  which  will  be  styled  the  Channel  Fleet  under  the  1 
new  scheme. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  modern  Navy,  the  nation 
wdll  have  a  veritable'  Channel  Fleet.  In  the  past,  on  the  first 
whisper  of  war,  the  Channel  Fleet  has  passed  out  of  the  Channel 
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to  Gibraltar,  so  as  to  be  handy  to  co-operate  with  the  ships  in  the 
Mediterranean,  leaving  the  English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea 
I  without  any  sea-going  and  trained  force.  As  long  as  we  possessed 
only  two  fighting  fleets  in  Europe  and  the  naval  Powders  on  our 
eastern  flank  w^ere  negligible,  the  arrangement  was  the  best  that 
I  could  be  made.  Now,  however,  the  Earl  of  Selborne  having 
*  created  a  new  battle  fleet ,  this  force  becomes  definitely  the  Channel 
and  North  Sea  Fleet.  Its  “beat”  in  peace  time  will  be  from 
I  Portland  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  its  place  in  war  will  be  off 
■  the  enemy’s  coast. 

Moreover,  the  scheme  also  includes,  as  has  been  indicated,  the 

I  recall  of  w'eak  ships  aw’ay  in  distant  waters — “death-traps”  they 
have  been  styled — the  abandonment  of  certain  squadrons  the 
importance  of  which  has  decreased,  and  the  “grouping”  of  the 
cruisers  on  foreign  and  Colonial  stations  on  w^ar  lines.  The 
officers  and  men  set  free  by  reduction  in  the  number  of  small  ships 
abroad  and  by  the  substitution  of  merchant  sailors  in  some  other 
non-fighting  but  essential  ships — an  army  of  ten  or  twelve 
thousand  of  all  ranks — wdll  be  utilised  for  further  expanding  the 
fighting  forces  at  the  strategical  centre  of  the  Empire.  They  will 
enable  the  Admiralty  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  our  reserves 
-ships  in  ordinary.  In  recent  years  improvements  have  been 
made,  but  hitherto  the  difficulty  has  been  to  secure  an  adequate 
number  of  officers  and  men  to  maintain  those  men-of-war  at  the 
home  ports  not  actually  under  repair  in  a  condition  for  immediate. 
!  sea  service.  By  the  withdrawal  of  non-fighting  ships  from  the 
I  Fleets  and  a  reorganisation  of  the  coastguard  service — a  force  at 
present  comprising  nearly  4,000  highly-trained  men — this  defect 
will  be  remedied.  The  idea  is  that  officers  and  skilled  men — gunners , 
torpedoists,  engine-room  hands,  A’c. — shall  be  assigned  in  peace 
:  time  to  all  vessels  on  the  “wmr  list  ”  and  no  obsolete  vessels  wdll 
be  on  this  list ;  they  wall  be  ships  in  commission  with  reduced 
crews.  On  an  emergency  the  remainder  of  the  complements 
would  be  immediately  supplied.  These  will  not  be  highly  skilled, 
trained  in  all  the  intricacies  of  duty  afloat,  as  their  work  will  be 
of  the  simplest  character,  requiring  only  average  intelligence  and 
muscle.  They  will  be  the  “  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  w'ater  ” 
—men  required  for  miscellaneous,  non-technical  duties.  The 
ships,  in  fact,  will  be  completed  with  reservists — men  of  the  Eoyal 
Naval  Reserve  and  the  Eoyal  Fleet  Reserve.  Reservists  can  be 
called  out  only  by  Royal  Proclamation  and,  therefore,  these  ships 
;  could  only  be  completed  for  wmr  when  war  had  become  practically 
;  inevitable.  A  rear-admiral  will  be  in  command  of  the  Reserve 
ships  at  each  port  who  will  himself  take  the  reinforcements  in 
time  of  war  to  the  Fleet  w-hich  they  are  to  reinforce,  and  “he,  and 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  c 
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he  alone,”  it  is  announced,  “will  be  held  responsible  that  even  i 
possible  step  has  been  taken  to  reduce  breaksdown  of  machinen 
to  a  minimum,  and  that  the  fighting  efficiency  of  his  ships  when 
mobilised  is  without  flaw.”  Later  on,  as  the  number  of  ships  in 
Reserve  increases,  one  rear-admiral  will  be  appointed  to  command 
the  battleship  division  and  one  to  command  the  cruiser  division 
at  each  port.  These  flag  officers  will  command  the  divisions  on 
mobilisation  for  war.  Consequently,  on  the  Admiralty  sending 
telegrams  to  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Chatham — “  Mobilise," 
these  vessels  will  merely  have  to  receive  the  less  highly  trained 
hands  and  they  will  be  ready  for  sea.  But  occasions  sometimes 
arise  wffien  it  is  desirable  to  increase  the  force  at  sea  without  a 
general  mobilisation  and  a  Royal  Proclamation  calling  out  re¬ 
serves.  This  need  is  supplied  by  the  new  arrangement,  whereby 
at  each  of  the  three  ports  tw’o  of  the  battleships  and  two  first-class 
cruisers — styled  “  emergency  ships  ” — will  be  maintained  in  a 
condition  to  complete  their  complements  and  proceed  to  sea  with¬ 
out  disorganising  the  general  mobilisation  scheme  or  interferin': 
with  the  gunnery  or  torpedo  training  classes. 

Another  change  wffiich  has  been  effected  has  given  the  Admiralty 
two  swift  squadrons  of  scouting  ships.  The  old  training  ships, 
some  of  them  sailing  vessels  and  others  antiquated  ironclads  of  no 
war  service,  have  been  paid  off  and  their  places  taken  by  modern 
ships,  w'hich  in  future  will  be  used  for  the  training  of  cadets  and 
boys  at  sea  and  seamen  in  gunnery,  torpedo,  and  navigation. 
They  will  have  trained  officers  and  crews  on  board  for  their  peace 
duties  and ,  in  case  of  an  emergency ,  will  be  speedily  transformed 
by  drafts  from  the  depots  of  unskilled  hands  into  most  useful 
scouts  for  the  Fleets  at  sea,  or  for  detached  service.  Some  of 
these  ships,  including  the  Reserve  drillships  round  the  coast,  will 
be  based  on  home  ports  and  will  include  sixteen  protected  cruisers 
and  thirteen  torpedo  gunboats,  with  nine  destroyers ;  while  others, 
though  having  Devonport  as  the  headquarters,  will  constitute  the 
Particular  Service  Squadron,  which  will  cruise  in  the  Atlantic 
and  West  Indian  waters.  The  last-named  force  will  be  the 
“Western  Group”  of  cruisers,  while  those  in  East  Indian,  .Aus¬ 
tralian  and  China  waters,  under  the  strategical  control  of  the 
Comniaiicier-in-Chief  of  the  China  Squadron,  wull  form  the 
“  Eastern  Group,”  and  the  cruisers  at  the  Cape  will  be  the  “con¬ 
necting  group  ”  between  the  East  and  West. 

By  these  changes  the  force  of  the  blow  which  the  British  Na^7 
could  strike  at  once  on  the  outbreak  of  w'ar  will  be  doubled,  if  not 
trebled,  and  this  will  be  effected  not  only  without  additional  ex¬ 
penditure  but  with  immediate  and  substantial  economies.  “Con¬ 
centrate”  is  the  watchword  of  the  Admiralty.  It  has  been  the 
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business  of  politicians  in  the  past  to  utilise  the  years  of  peace  in 
preparing  for  the  millennium  and  on  the  outbreak  of  war  to  rush 
into  operations  ill-prepared,  and  with  wasteful  outiwurings  of  the 
national  resources.  Almost  all  British  wars  have  begun  with 
disaster.  The  Admiralty  have  outraged  British  traditions  of 
defence  by  preparing  to  meet  a  danger  of  which  only  the  first 
shadowy  outlines  have  been  observed  by  the  public  :  they  are 
locking  the  stable-door  before  the  thief  has  appeared,  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  thief  to  do  his  work  and  then  in  hurried  confusion 
setting  out  to  punish  him.  In  the  whole  story  of  British  defence, 
since  Great  Britain  became  a  democratic  country,  the  action  of 
the  Admiralty  is  without  parallel.  It  has  come  to  be  recognised 
as  an  almost  essential  principle  that  the  British  nation  should  not 
prepare  for  a  probable  contingency  of  w’ar  for  fear  the  action 
might  hurt  someone’s  susceptibilities  ;  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  in 
all  their  unpreparedness,  should  remain  unready,  hold  their 
breath,  in  fact,  so  as  not  to  reveal  their  existence;  then,  if  war 
should  occur — well,  it  could  be  said  that  at  least  the  British  had 
not  provoked  it — and,  after  all,  we  usually  “  muddle  through.” 
In  most  naval  engagements  we  have  ‘‘muddled  through”  be¬ 
cause  we  have  had  the  ‘‘biggest  battalions” — have  eventually 
secured  superior  power  to  throw  at  the  enemy.  That  day 
has  gone.  We  do  not  remain  one  of  two  naval  Powers  of  the  first 
class,  as  was  the  case  even  as  lately  as  twenty  years  ago,  but  the 
British  Fleet  is  one  of  seven  great  fleets.  Rivals  have  arisen,  and 
if  we  would  hold  what  we  have  we  must  organise  to  defend  it. 
This  the  Admiralty  are  doing,  and  they  are  carrying  out  the  task 
while  the  shadow  of  war  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  yet  a  long  way  off. 

We  are  at  peace  with  the  world.  The  relations  of  Great  Britain 
with  France  and  Italy  were  never  more  cordial.  These  nations 
happen  to  be  the  two  w^hich  have  expanded  their  Fleets  least  in 
the  past  twenty  years.  The  naval  expenditure  of  these  two  coun¬ 
tries,  which  was  T12,926,000  in  1889,  the  year  of  the  British 
Naval  Defence  Act,  amounted  to  only  ^£13,162,000  in  1904.  Apart 
therefore  from  the  good  relations  existing  with  the  two  Powers 
of  the  Mediterranean,  w’e  should  have  reason  for  reconsidering  our 
position  in  those  waters.  We  are  also  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Russia  and  with  Germany.  In  1889  these  two  Powers  were 
devoting  T6 ,164,000  to  their  Fleets  ;  wFile  in  1904  the  expenditure 
was  £23,000,000  — an  increase  equivalent  to  nearly  400  per  cent. 
We  are  not  preparing  for  war  with  either  of  these  Powers,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  shifting  some  of  our  might  so  as  to  safeguard  northern 
waters,  while  not  relinquishing  our  position  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Such  a  growth  of  naval  power  could  not  be  ignored,  though  the 
Russians’  Fleet  for  the  moment  is  under  an  eclipse. 

c  2 
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In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  and  written,  there  is  no  solid  f 
foundation  for  the  reiterated  statement  that  Germany  seeks  to  | 
embroil  herself  in  war  with  this  country — nothing  more  than  a  f 
widespread  suspicion — but  her  naval  policy  has  given  every  excuse  [ 
for  such  measures  of  precaution  as  the  Admiralty  are  taking,  | 
There  is  a  case  for  preparation  not  in  view  of  the  prospect  of  f 
probable  hostilities  in  the  near  future,  but  because  the  German  I 
Fleet  is  being  increased  so  swiftly  as  to  give  reason  to  believe  that  [ 
it  might  be  used  as  a  political  instrument  or  might  serve  in  case  | 
of  our  complication  with  some  other  country  or  countries  as  tongs  I 
wherewith  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the  benefit  of 
Germany.  A  neutral  Power  can  use  a  fleet  with  good  effect- 
without  striking  a  blow — against  a  nation  weakened  by  war,  even 
though  that  nation  be  victorious,  as  was  Japan  in  1895.  It  is 
possible  to  imagine  circumstances  in  which  the  silent  pressure  of 
a  strong  German  Navy  could  compel  concessions ;  it  might  be 
merely  consent  to  some  line  of  action,  such  as  the  assertion  of 
undue  influence  over  a  neutral  neighbour,  the  seizure  of  a  coaling- 
station  here  or  there,  or  the  shifting  of  some  boundaiy.  A  nation 
well  armed,  as  Germany  will  be,  might  effect  its  purpose  without 
firing  a  gun  or  running  a  single  torpedo.  The  preparations  of  the 
British  Admiralty  indicate  not  a  shadow’  of  animosity  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  nation.  Germany  has  a  right  in  view  of  her  growing  mer¬ 
cantile  marine  to  a  more  considerable  Fleet  than  she  has  possessed 
in  the  past,  but  the  fact  that  this  Fleet  is  increasing  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  extent  of  the  Empire’s  merchant  shipping,  its  over¬ 
sea  trade,  and  its  colonial  possessions — expensive  luxuries  enough 
already — does  compel  other  Powers  to  take  precautionary  measures 
while  at  the  same  time  remaining  on  friendly  terms.  British  states¬ 
men  cannot  forget  that  in  the  preamble  to  the  Navy  Act  of  1900  it 
w’as  stated  that  “Germany  must  have  a  Fleet  of  such  strength 
that  a  w’ar.  even  against  the  mightiest  naval  Power  w’ould  involve 
such  risks  as  to  threaten  the  supremacy  of  that  Power.’’  Great 
Britain  is  “the  mightiest  naval  Power,’’  has  been  in  the  past, 
and  must  remain  so  in  the  future.  The  Kaiser  has  also  told  the 
world  that  Germany’s  “future  lies  on  the  sea,’’  and  at  another 
time  claimed  that  he  wms  “Admiral  of  the  Atlantic.’’  Wc  did 
not  ignore  the  growth  of  the  French  Navy  in  the  late  ’eighties, 
and  to-day  we  are  good  friends  with  the  French  Government 
because  we  showed  that  we  had  backbone  and  that  we  realised  our 
inheritance  and  the  duty  that  it  cast  upon  us — that  we  were  not, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  late  Lord  Salisbury’s  “waning  nations. 
Again  w’e  are  faced  by  naval  aggrandisement  by  a  neighbour,  and 
again  we  are  taking  steps ,  not  with  a  view  to  w’ar ,  but  to  safe¬ 
guard  our  position — to  prevent  this  rising  Navy  being  used  as  an 
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instrument  against  British  interests,  first  and  foremost  among 
which  is  peace.  Europe  understands  this  truth  so  well  that  she 
is  apt  to  trade  upon  it.  Though  we  desire  peace,  we  should  at 
least  have  the  courage  and  the  organisation  for  war,  and  then, 
indeed,  peace  will  be  our  reward — peace  with  honour. 

The  movement  for  a  strong  Navy,  which  the  Kaiser  initiated, 
first  took  shape  in  1898,  but  the  scheme  w’as  expanded  two  years 
later,  when  the  Emperor  announced  his  determination,  “  as  my 
grandfather  did  for  the  Army,  so  will  I  for  the  Navy,  carry  out 
the  work  of  reorganisation.”  Apparently  it  was  thought  that  this 
work  would  be  performed  with  the  tacit  concurrence  of  all  rivals. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  led  to  the  renaissance  of  the  British 
Fleet,  has  prompted  in  large  measure  the  extraordinary  and  un¬ 
paralleled  expansion  of  the  American  Navy,  and  is  now  leading 
the  French  people  to  turn  attention  once  more  to  the  improvement 
of  their  sea  forces.  In  the  meantime,  Germany  has  proceeded  to 
carry  out  her  scheme,  the  initial  factors  in  which  are  ;  — 

(1)  Concentration  in  the  North  Sea. 

(2)  The  patient  and  unremitting  training  of  the  crews  in  their 
war  duties,  so  as — to  quote  the  Navy  Act  again — to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  numerical  superiority  of  rivals  by  the  indivi¬ 
dual  training  of  the  crews  and  by  tactical  training  in  large 
bodies. 

German  methods  are  nothing  if  not  thorough.  Germany  has 
already  gained  great  advantages  by  her  sacrifices.  She  now 
rivals  France  on  the  one  hand  and  Russia  on  the  other  on  paper, 
and  in  fighting  power  the  rivalry  is  even  more  appreciable.  But 
in  relation  to  Great  Britain  the  position  of  the  German  Navy 
is  not  so  favourable  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  because  the  German 
ships  are  of  less  pow’er  than  those  of  England  and  in  the  past 
six  years  the  organisation  of  the  British  Fleet  has  been  immensely 
improved  and  is  still  being  further  adapted  to  modern  needs.  It 
is  doubtful,  taking  all  considerations  into  review,  if  to-day  Ger¬ 
many,  in  respect  to  Great  Britain,  is  in  much  better  position  on 
the  seas  than  she  was  in  1897 ,  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  owing 
to  Russia’s  naval  misfortunes  in  the  Far  East  the  opportunity 
to  play  the  part  of  “honest  broker”  in  any  “scrap”  in  which 
I  England  might  be  engaged  has  become,  and  must  remain  for 
(  some  time,  an  enterprise  which  would  be  altogether  too  dangerous. 

I  At  the  same  time,  Germany  has  a  Fleet  to-day  of  the  first  class, 
I  whereas  she  had  only  a  few  ships  of  negligible  value  in  1897 ,  and  it 
is  her  policy  to  concentrate  all  her  fighting  weight  in  the  North 
Sea,  always  manmuvring  and  carrying  out  mimic  invasions  and 
other  drills,  so  as  to  familiarise  officers  and  men  with  war  duties. 
The  German  Fleet  is  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Emperor ; 
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the  Reichstag,  having  voted  supplies,  has  no  further  voice  in  its  H 
affairs.  The  management  of  the  Fleet  is  as  much  a  personal  11 
affair  as  the  control  of  the  Royal  palaces.  By  his  Majesty’s  ) 
direction  the  whole  force  is  kept  in  the  North  Sea ;  even  the  four  | 
battleships  which  were  in  the  Far  East  in  1900,  constituting  the 
famous  “  Mailed  Fist,”  have  been  withdrawn  to  home  waters, 
where  the  (rerman  Navy  stands  ready  in  all  its  strength.  I 

Fnder  the  new  organisation  of  October,  the  First  Active  Meet  I 
of  Germany  will  be  under  the  supreme  command  of  Admiral  von  | 
ivoester,  with  Vice-Admiral  Fischel  and  Rear-Admiral  Graf  von 
Baudissin  as  commanders  of  the  tw^o  squadrons,  and  Hear-  | 
Admirals  Breusing  and  Schmidt  as  divisional  commanders.  It  | 
comprises  the  following  ships  : — 

First  Squadron. 

First  Division. — First-class  battleships  :  Wittelsbach,  Zahringen,  irelfin,  [ 

Second  Division. — First-class  battleships  :  Mecklenburg,  Kaiser  Karl  der  ' 
Grosse,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

Despatch-vessel  :  Third-class  cruiser  :  Blitz. 

Second  Squadron. 

First  Division. — First-class  battleships  :  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.,  Kaistr  !' 
Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  Worth. 

Sec.-'nd  Division. — First-class  battleships  :  Braunschweig,  Elsass,  l^ei^ 
senburg. 

Despatch-vessel. — Ffeil. 

Cruiser  Division. 

First-class  armoured  cruiser  ;  Friedrich  Carl. 

Third-class  cruisers  :  .A.rcona,  Hamburg,  Fraueidob.  s 

First-class  armoured  cruiser  :  Prinz  Heinrich. 

Third-class  cruisers  :  Ariadne,  Medusa,  .imazone. 

{This  sub-division  of  cruisers  is  attached  to  the  First  Squadron.) 

Almost  simultaneously  an  order  was  issued  organising  the  older 
German  battleships,  really  coast  defence  ships,  into  a  reserve  ^ 
squadron  consisting  of  eight  vessels,  so  that  already  the  Kaiser 
has  the  satisfaction  of  having  at  his  disposal  a  formidable  force 
of  twelve  first-class  battleships,  eight  coast  defence  ships,  two  ; 
armoured  cruisers,  and  six  swift,  protected  cruisers,  besides  small 
craft,  about  forty  destroyers,  and  a  hundred  torpedo-boats.  This 
is  by  no  means  a  despicable  Fleet  even  in  these  days  of  naval  ' 
aggrandisement,  and  this  is  merely  the  German  Navy  in  the  ; 
making ;  the  expansion  is  not  complete.  Eight  battleships,  three 
armoured  cruisers,  six  small  cruisers,  and  many  torpedo-craft  are  ■ 
now  being  built,  and  a  number  of  coast  defence  ships  are  being 
modernised,  while,  at  the  same  time,  under  the  powers  of  the 
Act  of  1900,  these  older  ironclads  are  being  replaced  in  the  Active 
Fleet  by  first-class  battleships.  It  was  intended  to  complete  the 
great  programme  in  1917,  but  it  is  now  certain  that  it  will  be 
finished  before  that  date,  probably  five  or  seven  years  sooner,  and 
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i  another  programme  for  further  increasing  the  size  of  the  Fleet 
will  be  shortly  authorised,  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  money  Ger¬ 
many  is  experiencing.  It  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  by  1912 
the  German  Active  Fleet  in  the  North  Sea  will  comprise  :  — 

28  First-class  battleships. 

18  Large  cruisers. 

45  Small  cruisers. 

16  Torpedo-boat  divisions. 

Behind  this  force,  in  reserve,  but  kept  ready  for  almost  immediate 
I  despatch  to  sea,  will  be  about  a  score  of  older  battleships,  many 
of  which  will,  it  is  true,  be  of  comparatively  small  fighting  value. 

It  is  in  view  of  these  facts  that  the  balance  of  power  of  the 
British  Navy  is  being  shifted  and  its  reorganisation  improved  so 
as  to  enable  the  Admiralty  to  keep  a  larger  and  more  efficient 

(striking  force  in  home  waters.  The  new  scheme  of  distribution 
will  give  us  a  fighting  fox’ce  in  Europe  disposed  as  follows  :  — 
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Channel  Fleet  of  twelve  battle- y 
ships  will  defend  the  English 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  having 
attached  to  it  one  division  of  six 
armoured  cruisers,  about  sixteen 
protected  cruisers— assigned  in 
peace  for  coastguard  and  other 
duties — and  all  the  torpedo  boat  de-  \ 
stroyers,  gunboats,  and  torpedo 
boats  in  home  waters. 

Mediterranean  Fleet  of  eight 
battleships  will  have  a  division  of 
armoured  cruisers,  a  number  of 
“Scouts,”  and  torpedo  craft.  Its 
base  will  be  Malta,  as  at  present.  ' 


Atlantic  Fleet,  consisting  of 
eight  battleships  and  a  division  of 
armoured  cruisers,  with  a  couple  of 
small  cruisers,  will  have  Gibraltar 
as  its  base.  It  will  be  the  “  pivot  ” 
battle  force,  ready  to  carry  out 
either  of  four  duties  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  may  demand ;  (1)  sit  astride 
the  Straits;  (2)  co-operate  with  the 
Mediterranean  Fleet ;  (3)  join  forces 
with  the  Channel  Fleet,  or  (4)  act 
as  an  independent  force  in  the 
Atlantic. 


At  the  Home  Ports. 

Reserve  ships  on  the  “  War  List  ”  at  Portsmouth,  Chatham,  and  Devon- 
port,  with  all  essential  officers  and  trained  men  on  board,  will  be  ready 
for  sea  at  short  notice  and  under  the  command  of  the  flag  officers  who 
would  command  in  war.  These  three  Reserve  Squadrons  wdll  probably 
eventually  include  about  a  dozen  battleships  and  twice  as  many  cruisers. 

Emergency  ships. — At  each  of  the  three  ports  two  battleships  and  two 
large  cruisers  will  be  kept  ready  for  almost  instant  despatch  for  sea. 


This  organisation  is  logical  and  essential  in  view  of  the  change 
in  the  balance  of  naval  power.  Though  w'e  are  on  the  friendliest 
terms  with  all  our  neighbours,  it  is  essential  that  the  strategic 
plans  of  the  Admiralty  should  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  also 
rivals.  It  was  a  dictum  of  Bismarck’s  that  in  framing  national 
policy  the  friend  of  to-day  should  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  to¬ 
morrow.  There  is  no  more  threat  to  any  Power  in  these  fresh 
dispositions  of  the  forces  of  the  British  Navy  than  there  is  in  the 
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patrolling  of  the  frontiers  of  France,  Russia,  and  Germany,  or  in  I 
the  action  of  Switzerland  in  recently  expending  large  sums  to  9 
protect  her  mountain  frontiers  with  heavy  artillery.  It  is  th  1 
alarmist  wdio  is  the  danger,  not  the  authorities.  There  is  no  \ 
occasion  for  alarm  or  for  sensationalism,  but  there  is  room  for  | 
these  precautionary  measures  in  view  of  the  shifting  of  power.  I 
The  new  scheme  does  not  lead  to  any  abandonment  of  the  Medi-  I 
terranean,  as  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters,  but  it  actually  i 
will  lead  to  an  increased  number  of  battleships  being  available  for  ] 
employment  in  those  waters,  since  the  Atlantic  Fleet  will  be  based  I 
on  Gibraltar.  The  British  force  w’hich  will  dominate  the  ^lediter-  I 
ranean  will  thus  be  greater  than  ever  before  if  trouble  threatens  in  I 
that  direction.  It  may  be  that  in  the  event  of  serious  peril  in 
northern  waters,  when  the  Atlantic  Fleet  would  join  the  Channel  I 
Fleet,  the  Mediterranean  Fleet  would  at  once  pass  up  to  Gibraltar, 
but  certainly  so  far  as  the  actual  plans  at  present  outlined  are  con¬ 
cerned  the  British  position  in  the  Midland  Sea  wdll  be  strength¬ 
ened  while  at  the  same  time  the  domination  of  the  English 
Channel  and  North  Sea  will  be  more  supreme  than  ever  before.  |j 
Another  probable  change,  though  it  may  be  that  it  will  not  be 
carried  out  at  once,  can  be  indicated.  In  view  of  the  size  and 
importance  of  the  Eleets  which  will  in  future  be  continually  in  | 
commission  in  Western  Europe,  we  may  anticipate  the  appoint-  ! 
ment  of  an  admiralissimo .  The  probability  seems  to  be  that 
the  next  war  which  threatens,  judging  by  indications  at  pre¬ 
sent  discernible,  will  find  the  Atlantic  Edeet  and  the  Channel 
Fleet,  now  the  Elome  Fleet,  acting  in  co-operation.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  senior  officer  of  the  Channel  I^lcet— the 
senior  admiral  flying  his  flag  afloat — would  become  the  officer  in 
supreme  command  of  these  forces,  comprising  five  divisions  of 
battleships.  In  the  German  Navy  an  officer  in  this  position  has 
no  personal  responsibility  for  the  command  of  either  of  the 
squadrons  or  divisions,  but  he  is  the  head  of  them  all — the  think- 
ing  machine.  At  present  Admiral  von  Koester  occupies  this 
important  appointment  :  he  is  the  admiralissimo  of  the  German 
Active  Fleet,  responsible  for  its  efficiency  and  its  strategical  and 
tactical  disposition  for  war.  He  has  the  advantage  of  the  advice 
of  the  squadron  and  cruiser  flag  officers,  but  their  duties  are  mainly 
confined  to  the  domestic  affairs — if  the  phrase  may  be  used— of 
their  particular  commands,  while  the  admiral  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand  acts  as  War  Lord  of  the  Fleet.  The  probable  outcome  of 
the  present  reorganisation  of  the  British  Fleets  in  the  Near  Seas 
will  be  the  selection  of  the  most  capable  senior  officer  qualified 
for  sea  employment  to  fill  the  imposing  position  of  senior  admiral 
afloat,  with  three  junior  admirals  in  command  of  the  divisions  of 
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the  Channel  Fleet,  and  a  rear-admiral  controlling  the  six  armoured 
cruisers  of  the  Fleet.  When  the  Atlantic  Fleet  is  called  upon  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Channel  Fleet,  the  senior  officer  in  command,  a 
vice-admiral,  will  bring  his  two  battle  squadrons  and  squadron  of 
armoured  cruisers  under  the  orders  of  the  admiralissimo,  raising 
the  whole  command  to  a  matter  of  twenty  battleships,  with  twelve 
armoured  cruisers.  The  admiralissimo  will  be  in  supreme  com¬ 
mand.  There  will  then  be  two  or  three  vice-admirals  and  three  or 
four  rear-admirals  under  him.  This  is  looking  ahead,  but  this 
organisation  for  war  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  changes  which 
are  now  being  made.  When  war  occurs  these  forces  will  be  joined 
by  the  ships  from  the  Eeserve  and  the  cruisers  of  the  training  ser¬ 
vice,  probably  as  many  as  twelve  battleships  and  thrice  that 
number  of  protected  cruisers,  adding  four  or  five  junior  admirals  to 
the  officers  flying  their  flags.  It  is  essential  that  the  defence  of  the 
Channel  and  the  North  Sea  should  be  unified,  and  this,  it  may  be 
anticipated,  will  be  the  means  by  which  that  end  will  be  attained. 

The  nation  owes  the  reorganisation  of  the  British  Fleet  mainly 
to  the  Earl  of  Selborne,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to 
Admiral  Sir  John  Fisher.  Mr,  Chamberlain’s  former  lieutenant 
at  the  Colonial  Office  has  revealed  himself  as  a  bold  administrator, 
who  is  not  afraid  to  face  facts  as  they  are.  Many  politicians 
seem  to  spend  their  lives  in  evading  responsibility  ;  Lord  Selborne , 
with  magnificent  courage,  has  marked  himself  out  as  a  great  naval 
administrator  by  never  shirking  responsibility,  by  unremitting 
study  of  the  huge  defence  machinery  placed  in  his  charge,  and  by 
ceaseless  labour.  He  has  had  in  Mr.  Balfour  a  “chief”  who  has 
never  been  too  busy  to  assist  in  the  colossal  task  which  he  has 
undertaken.  Lord  Selborne  came  to  the  Admiralty  w’hen  the 
Fleet  wns  still  bound  down  by  the  traditions  of  the  old  sailing 
days,  when  the  administration  was  unduly  hampered  by  red-tape 
and  over-centralised,  and  too  little  attention  was  devoted  to  gun¬ 
nery  and  real  war  training.  He  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  series 
of  reforms  in  all  the  details  of  administration  and  naval  training 
which  were  urgently  needed.  Not  the  least  of  Lord  Selborne’s 
claims  to  the  country’s  gratitude  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  had 
the  courage  to  listen  to  his  naval  advisers ;  chief  among  them ,  in 
fact  the  author  of  practically  all  the  reforms  now  being  carried 
out,  is  Admiral  Fisher.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  nation  that  it  had 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age  to  undertake  the  task 
of  remodelling  the  Fleet  to  render  it  fit  for  its  duty  as  the  bulwark 
of  British  liberties,  trade,  and  Empire.  Voracious  for  work,  an 
officer  who  thinks  in  fleets  and  oceans  where  others  have  been 
content  to  think  in  ships  and  seas,  Sir  John  Fisher  had  made  his 
reputation  as  an  administrator  years  before  the  public  became 
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familiar  with  his  name.  The  science  of  naval  warfare  has  received 
his  life-long  devotion.  Contemporaries  recall  the  young  com¬ 
mander  who  was  always  at  work,  from  five  in  the  morning  until 
late  at  night,  and  the  energetic  post-captain  and  junior  admiral, 
who  was  dreaming  and  planning  what  the  Fleet  might  be.  As 
the  main  inspirer  of  Mr.  Stead’s  articles  “  The  Truth  about  the 
Navy  ”  in  1885,  which  gave  impetus  to  the  great  naval  movement 
of  the  last  twenty  years ;  and  as  the  ofiicer  who,  with  Admiral  of 
the  Fleet  Sir  Frederick  Richards,  stood  by  Earl  Spencer,  when, 
in  1895,  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  reduce  the  provision  for  new  men- 
of-war,  Admiral  Fisher  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  nation.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  Sir  John  Fisher  runs  the  risk  of  those 
persons  of  whom  all  men  speak  well.  In  honesty  it  must  be  said 
that  this  officer  is  in  no  such  danger.  He  has,  it  is  true,  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  public,  but  it  is  probably  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  Fleet — certainly  of 
the  senior  officers — do  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  civilians.  The 
Navy  is  a  service  with  conservative  traditions,  and  the  reformer  is 
apt  to  tread  on  someone’s  toes.  Admiral  Fisher  has  done  a  good 
deal  of  dancing  of  this  character.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of 
greatness  to  make  enemies,  and  Sir  John  Fisher  is  no  exception. 
He  has  enemies  not  a  few,  and  there  are  others  who  merely  do 
not  sympathise  with  all  his  plans ;  but  he  has  also  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  has  a  body  of  supporters  in  the  Fleet  who  yield 
to  none  in  their  admiration  of  his  ideals  and  achievements. 

The  scheme  which  is  now  converting  the  Fleet  into  the  greatest 
of  all  war-machines  is  not  a  hastily  contrived  panacea.  It  is  the 
result  of  a  lifetime  of  thought  and  work.  Every  detail  has  been 
carefully  considered.  Sir  John  was  fortunate  in  gaining  the 
approval  of  the  King  and  the  full  confidence  of  Lord  Selborne  and 
his  colleagues  of  the  Cabinet.  Each,  from  his  Majesty  down¬ 
wards,  has  had  some  share  in  the  preliminary  work  which  has 
been  proceeding  for  many  months  past,  and  while  Admiral  Fisher 
has  brought  to  the  task  the  trained  mind  of  the  most  consummate 
naval  administrator  of  modern  times,  his  Majesty,  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  x\dmiralty  have  lent  their 
support  in  a  manner  which  has  smoothed  many  of  the  difficulties. 
The  result  is  that  instead  of  carrying  out  a  few  piecemeal  changes 
Admiral  Fisher,  under  the  authority  and  in  the  name  of  Lord 
Selborne  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  has  been  able  to  initiate  a 
complete  revolution  in  practically  all  departments,  ashore  and 
afloat,  and  as  an  immediate  consequence  the  strength  of  the  Fleet 
as  a  warlike  instrument  is  being  doubled,  if  not  trebled. 

*  *  * 
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E  pur  si  muove. 

Among  a  nation  governed,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  on 
the  principles  of  worse  than  Asiatic  tyranny,  an  event  has 
occurred  which  will  prove  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.  It  was  the  coming  together  of  a  kind  of  “  Vor-Parla- 
inent,”  reminding  us,  in  some  distant  way,  of  what  took  place  in 
Germany  in  1848.  Though  forced  to  meet  in  private,  an  assembly 
of  rural  nobles.  Presidents  of  the  Provincial  Councils,  together  with 
a  number  of  other  Notables,  resolved  upon  Constitutional  demands 
tantamount  to  an  entire  reversal  of  the  Government  system. 

The  deputation  elected  by  these  men  to  place  their  demands 
before  the  Tsar  was  not,  it  is  true,  admitted  by  the 
infatuated  Autocrat.  But  the  vague  turmoil  and  the  seething  dis¬ 
content  existing  in  many  provinces  are  so  rapidly  increasing 
that  the  iron  bonds  of  despotic  rule  are  already  snapping  here 
and  there,  and  the  Colossus  appears  tottering  on  feet  of  clay. 
What  if  Byron  could  have  foreseen  this  coming  change,  when, 
in  immortal  verses,  he  branded  Tsardom  in  his  “  Age  of  Bronze  ”  ; 
or  Platen,  when  he  sang  his  terrible  lay  of  the  “  Subterranean 
Chorus”  {Unterirdischer  Chor)  against  the  arch-tyrant, 
Nicholas  I.  ! 

It  is  of  importance  to  show  how  this  present  movement  arose. 
Already  pens  have  been  busy  to  assert  that  the  initiative  came 
from  above,  from  the  monarch  himself.  In  England  even,  some 
men  friendly  to  freedom  seem  to  have  been  deceived  by  that 
fabricated  statement.  Yet  the  misleading  falsehood  had,  no 
doubt,  been  cunningly  spread  by  agents  of  Muscovite  diplomacy, 
bent  upon  shielding  the  reluctant  ruler,  in  case  he  should  have 
to  yield  to  even  more  threatening  signs  of  revolt.  Spargere 
ambiguas  voces  has  ever  been  a  favourite  game  in  the  “  inner 
ring  ”  of  thf  Government  at  St.  Petersburg. 

No;  it  was  not  Nicholas  II.  who  summoned  the  gathering  of 
the  Zemstvo  agitators.  It  was  the  Japanese  who  did  it.  They, 
by  the  repeated  defeats  of  the  Tsar’s  army  and  navy,  gave 
courage  to  men  who  have  a  great  deal  to  lose  by  revolutions  of 
the  kind  that  were  enacted  in  1789  and  in  1848,  in  France,  in 
Germany,  and  elsewhere.  The  yellow’  race  of  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun  made  Russians  speak  out  at  last  in  favour  of  the  most 
ordinary  rights  of  liberty  and  of  legislative  power. 

Over  and  over  again,  since  the  beginning  of  this  gruesome 
war,  I  have  publicly  foretold  that  it  would  come  to  this.  In  the 
spring,  last  year,  I  often  wrote  to  this  effect  : — ”  The  Japanese 
have  a  Parliament.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  if  the  Tsar’s  forces 
on  sea  and  on  land  are  still  more  crippled,  and  the  corruption 
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prevailing  in  his  administration  revealed  in  all  its  hideousness, 
men  will  not  come  forward  in  Russia  to  claim  a  share  in  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  basis  of  similar  parliamentary  privileges  as  a  far- 
(^ff  Asiatic  race  now  possesses,  on  whom  venal  scribes  heap  such 
shameful  insults?  That  day  of  reckoning  will  come,  and  it 
cannot  be  far  off.” 

Months  ago,  I  once  more  said  that,  whatever  may  be  the  back¬ 
wardness  of  the  lowest,  ignorant,  and  bigoted  layers  of  the 
Muscovite  population,  there  could  be  no  question  as  to  the 
tendency  among  all  the  better  educated.  ‘‘Their  ardent  wish,” 

I  wrote,  ‘‘is  to  see  representative  institutions  at  last  introduced. 
With  an  angry  indignation  that  knows  no  bounds,  they  point  to 
the  fact  of  the  so-called  despicable  yellow  race  in  Japan  enjoying 
a  constitution,  whilst  they  themselves  are  the  enslaved  subjects 
of  an  Autocrat,  who  cultivates  the  most  antiquated  supc'rstitions, 
and  of  his  tools,  who,  on  their  part,  flatter  his  ambition  and  his 
prejudices,  and  mislead  him  often  by  false  representations.” 
And  I  added  words  of  warning,  at  the  end,  that  it  was  high  time 
for  Nicholas  II.  to  reflect  upon  the  dangers  arising  from  this  state 
of  things. 

That  was  written  early  in  September  last.  Many  would  not 
believe  in  such  a  forecast.  Nicholas  II.  himself,  with  the  vacillat¬ 
ing,  weak,  yet,  off  and  on,  self-willed  character  of  a  man  who,  at 
heart,  has  no  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  neglected 
masses,  or  with  the  ideal  aims  of  nobler  natures,  could  not  bring 
himself  to  change  his  fatal  course.  His  German  wife  is  believed 
to  be  actuated  by  better  feelings  and  to  have  greater  insight. 
But  she  has  been  powerless  as  a  foreigner — more  especially  so 
as,  until  quite  recently,  she  had  not  given  birth  to  a  male  heir  to 
the  throne.  The  listless  young  monarch,  a  believer  in  the 
inanities  of  spiritism,  wdio  yet,  in  an  access  of  haughtiness, 
once  said  that  his  ambition  is  to  ‘‘  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Nicholas  I.,”  foolishly  persisted  in  the  old  groove.  Careless  and 
frigid  during  the  day — so  it  is  stated  from  good  sources — he  only 
awakes  to  a  curious  kind  of  energy  late  at  night — after  the 
Empress  has  withdrawn — at  a  special  Russian  game  of  cards.  On 
these  occasions  he  is  said  to  develop  a  surprising  amount  of  lively 
gambling  venturesomeness. 

Read  the  description  of  his  character,  as  Professor  Andrew 
White,  the  late  American  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  and  formerly 
at  St.  Petersburg,  has  recently  drawn  it,  and  you  will  see  that 
this  Tsar  is  not  the  person  to  deal  efficiently  with  a  great 
emergency.  The  coldness  of  heart  is  what  is  chiefly  dwelt  upon 
in  that  portraiture.  I  happen  to  know  from  personal  contact, 
many  years  ago,  that  so  kindly  and  moderate  a  man  as  Andrew 
White  would  not  be  guilty  of  overdrawing  the  unpleasant  traits 
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of  a  likeness.  As  an  ambassador  he  certainly  had  excellent 
opportunities  for  close  observation. 

However,  the  lively  zest  shown  in  card-playing  will  not  ward 
off  a  brewing  political  storm.  In  the  midst  of  these  nocturnal 
distractions  came  awful,  tragic  admonitions.  Then  the  question 
arose  whether,  after  Bobrikoff  and  Plehve  were  gone,  Nicholas  II. 
would  find  still  a  tool  for  continuing  the  despotic  policy  for 
which  his  forbear  of  the  same  name  had  been  so  infamously 
famous.  Pobiedonoszheff,  the  Grand  Inquisitor  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  gave  advice  in  the  sense  of  upholding  that  policy.  So  did 
several  of  the  Grand  Dukes.  But  no  one  was  to  be  found  willing 
to  risk  his  life  for  the  beautiful  ghost-gazing  eyes  of  the  Tsar. 
Hence  the  unavoidable  appointment  of  Prince  Swdatopolk  Mirski, 
a  well-meaning,  more  enlightened  statesman. 

He,  however,  has  to  pursue  a  kind  of  see-saw’  course  between 
the  absolutist  tendency  still  prevailing  at  Court,  and  the 
necessities  arising  from  the  refractory  bearing  of  the  cultured 
classes,  with  their  manifest  aim  at  an  overthrow  of  the  intolerable 
yoke.  If,  in  some  cases,  Prince  Mirski  has  been  able  to  carry 
a  point,  as  against  the  attitude  of  the  Court,  it  wms  owing  to  his 
declaration  that  he  would,  otherwise,  hand  in  his  resignation. 
This  proper  regard  for  his  own  personal  safety  had  its  effect. 
Without  him,  who  knows  whether  the  sluices  of  the  rising  dis¬ 
content  w'ould  not  suddenly  burst  with  overpowering  force ! 

II. 

In  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Provincial  Diets.  It  was  they  who 
made  the  first  move.  Their  declared  wish  was,  to  he  allowed  to 
forgather  at  the  capital,  in  an  official  capacity,  with  open  doors 
and  full  publicity.  The  Russian  Press  was  not  allovred  to  inform 
its  readers  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case ;  but  from  more  than  one 
trustworthy  quarter  the  real  facts  have  been  fully  ascertained. 

Whenever  a  country  tends  towards  such  a  crisis,  there  is  always 
a  kind  of  premonitory  sheet-lightning,  indicating  the  possibility  or 
probability  of  a  revolutionary  change,  of  a  more  or  less  violent 
character.  The  importance  of  the  movement,  so  far  as  the  intel¬ 
lectual  classes  are  concerned,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  of  Prince 
Meschtscherski ,  an  Independent  Conservative,  having  written,  in 
i  his  paper,  the  Grashdanin,  that  the  Congress  which  the  Presidents 
of  the  Zemstvos  were  then  planning  was  occupying  the  public 
mind  in  a  far  higher  degree  than  the  future  of  Port  Arthur,  the 
occurrence  on  the  Dogger  Bank,  or  anything  referring  to  the  war 
and  its  consequences.  “One  has  the  impression,”  he  added, 
“that  this  Congress  wdll  lead  to  something.”  Himself  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  parliamentary  government,  he  did  not  say  what  that 
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“something”  would  probably  be.  But  everybody  understood 
that  he  meant  a  Constitution.  In  presence  of  the  prevailing  feel¬ 
ing  in  favour  of  a  Constitution,  he,  however,  did  not  dare  to  pro¬ 
nounce  against  such  an  issue. 

Prince  Swiatopolk  Mirski,  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  in 
the  place  of  Plehve,  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  Zemstvo  Notables.  Finally,  it  was  even  agreed 
that  the  Congress  should  take  place  in  public.  Only,  it  was  to 
“refrain  from  any  political  proposals,  properly  speaking”;  that 
was  the  condition  imposed  by  the  Court. 

Then,  however,  a  number  of  Grand  Dukes,  fortified  by  Pobie- 
donoszheff ,  stepped  in  for  the  object  of  preventing  the  public  meet¬ 
ing,  lest  popular  pressure  should  induce  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  break  through  the  restricted  programme.  Here  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  among  those  expected  to  come  to  the  Congress 
was  Ivan  Petrunkowitsch ,  a  former  member  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Twer,  who  had  been  exiled  for  fifteen  years,  and  had 
lived  at  Paris.  The  province  of  Twer  is  politically  one  of  the 
most  advanced.  When  Nicholas  II.  came  to  the  throne  its  Pro¬ 
vincial  Council  sent  an  address  to  him  of  so  pronounced  a  character 
that  the  Tsar  indignantly  prohibited  this  local  assembly  from 
meeting  again  for  a  long  time.  Through  Prince  Swiatopolk 
Mirski,  Petrunkowdtsch  was  permitted  to  return  from  exile.  The 
presence  of  such  men  at  a  public  Zemstvo  meeting  was  looked 
upon  with  fear  at  Court  and  among  its  reactionary  adherents. 

A  former  president  of  the  Provincial  Diet  of  Moscow,  Schipoff, 
placed  before  the  new  Minister  of  the  Interior  a  programme,  the 
first  point  of  which  concerned  a  thorough  “examination  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  system  of  Russia.”  As  this  was  suspected  to  mean  a  demand 
for  representative  institutions,  the  Minister  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Tsar.  Thereupon  a  prohibitory  order  was  issued.  Then  the 
organisers  of  the  Congress  informed  the  Minister  that  if  they  were 
not  allowed  to  come  together  officially,  they  would  nevertheless  do 
so  unofficially,  in  private  conclave.  It  may  be  easily  understood 
what  such  boldness  meant  in  despotically  ruled  Russia.  Still, 
Prince  Mirski  answered  he  could  not  oppose  a  private  meeting. 
His  thus  running  with  the  hare  and  keeping  with  the  hounds  was 
the  outcome  of  his  difficult  position,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  his 
personal  view's  and  inclinations,  on  the  other  ;  for,  unquestionably, 
if  he  w'ere  free,  he  would  rather  go  with  those  who  are  on  the  track 
of  the  hated  autocratic  system. 

Whilst  not  opposing  a  meeting  in  camera,  the  Minister  replied 
it  should  take  place  in  a  provincial  town — excepting  Moscow,  the 
old  and  now'  second  capital  of  the  Empire.  The  fact  was,  the 
Governor  of  Moscow',  Grand  Duke  Sergius,  an  arch-pillar  of  abso¬ 
lutism  ,  would  under  no  circumstances  hear  of  Holy  Moscow'  being 
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chosen  as  the  place  of  the  Congress,  even  if  held  in  secret.  Upon 
this,  the  Notables  curtly  resolved  upon  meeting  and  deliberating 
in  the  capital  itself,  though  in  conclave.  This  was  finally  no 
longer  opposed,  albeit  it  had  been  given  out  in  society  that  the 
culminating  point  of  the  demands  to  be  made  would  be  the  election 
of  Kepresentatives  of  the  People  with  legislative  power,  together 
with  freedom  of  the  Press  and  other  civic  rights  in  matters  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Zemstvo  movement,  as  told  by  men 
who  know. 

It  was  the  fear  of  seeing  the  Congress  developing  in  the  same 
way  as  did  the  famed  “  Vor-Parlament  ”  (preparatory  Parlia¬ 
ment)  at  Prankfurt,  in  April,  1848,  which  induced  the  Tsar  to 
forbid  the  Zemstvo  Progressives  to  meet  in  public.  In  that  year 
of  revolutions  a  number  of  political  notabilities — members  of  the 
Legislatures  of  various  German  States,  professors,  popular  leaders, 
writers,  and  poets — gathered  in  the  old  free  town  where  once  the 
German  Emperors  were  elected.  Sup])orted  by  enthusiastic 
masses,  whose  firmness  of  attitude  I  have  in  good  remembrance, 
this  informal  “Vor-Parlament”  compelled  the  princely  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  all  the  minor  States  to  assent  to 
elections  for  a  German  National  Parliament.  This  latter  National 
Assembly  afterwards  ruled  the  Fatherland  for  a  year  and  a  half 
—until  June,  1849,  w’hen  perjured  princes,  false  to  the  promises 
they  had  made  at  a  time  when  their  entire  overthrow  would  have 
been  feasible,  gained  the  upper  hand  once  more  by  a  sanguinary 
military  reaction. 

A  significant  feature  in  this  Zemstvo  movement  is,  that  it  comes 
from  Old  Russia,  from  the  original  centre  of  the  Empire.  These 
local  assemblies  date  from  the  Russian  New  Year’s  Day  (January 
1/13),  1864,  when  Alexander  II.  issued  the  ukase  for  their  estab¬ 
lishment.  But  neither  the  Polish  part  of  the  Empire ;  nor 
Lithuania;  nor  the  south-western  section  of  European  Russia, 
where  there  is  a  Slav  race  of  a  somewhat  different  kind  from  the 
Muscovite,  with  a  language  of  its  own;  nor  the  Baltic  countries, 
with  their  German  towns’  population,  and  their  Esthonian  and 
Lettish  rural  inhabitants;  nor  Finland,  which  is  again  a  different 
nationality,  were  ever  comprised  in  the  Zemstvo  scheme.  It  was, 
and  is,  confined,  roughly  speaking,  to  ancient  Muscovy — with  a 
slight  Tatar  fringe,  such  as  we  know  it  from  writings  like  those 
of  the  old  French  lansquenet  captain,  Margeret,  who  served 
several  Tsars  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

At  first,  these  Provincial  Councils,  mainly  composed  of  men 
belonging  to  what  elsewhere  on  the  Continent  is  called  the  ‘  ‘  Court 
nobility,”  as  distinguished  from  the  prouder  and  more  independent 
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ancient  families,  became  the  butt  of  much  sarcastic  treatment  on 
the  part  of  Liberal  Eussian  writers.  Nevertheless,  that  gloomy 
and  mistrustful  Autocrat,  Alexander  III.,  whom  the  dreadful  end 
of  his  father  had  made  deeply  morose,  felt  so  little  confidence 
even  in  those  aristocratic  assemblies  that  he  ordered  a  restriction 
of  their  privileges,  insignificant  though  they  were.  Count  Dimi¬ 
try  Tolstoi,  the  reactionary  cousin  of  the  freer-minded,  but 
anarchically  imiiracticable  poet,  undertook  that  task.  Under 
Nicholas  II.  it  was  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent.  When,  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  war,  some  prominent  men  of  the  Zemstvos  en¬ 
deavoured  to  found,  at  Moscow,  a  central  organisation,  under  the 
patriotic  plea  of  a  Committee  for  the  Care  of  the  Wounded,  the 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Plehve,  at  once  struck  across  their 
plan  by  various  arbitrary  punishments. 

With  defeat  following  upon  defeat  in  the  Far  East,  and  two  of 
the  most  cruel  Ministers  having  met  a  violent  end,  the  Zemstvo 
agitation,  in  a  central  and  national  cause,  again  came  to  a  head. 
That  this  should  have  happened  in  Old  Russia  bodes  well  for  the 
future.  The  vague  unrest  among  the  Polish,  Lithuanian, 
Ruthene,  Baltic,  and  Finnish  nationalities,  which  constitute 
centres  of  discontented  races  of  their  own,  may  have  served  as 
a  spur  to  the  Zemstvo  movement  in  Old  Russia.  At  Warsaw, 
sanguinary  encounters  even  took  place  between  socialist  and 
patriotic  demonstrators  under  the  red  flag  and  the  police.  In 
the  south,  the  levy  of  Reserve  troops  led  to  tumults.  I  mention 
these  facts  because,  in  a  Liberal  London  paper,  which  properly 
supports  the  grievances  of  India ,  it  has  been  erroneously  said : 

The  patience  of  India  is  more  wonderful  than  the  patience  of 
Russia,  for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  bureaucracy  is  at  least  of  the 
same  race  and  the  same  tongue  as  the  people.”  There  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  grievances  of  the  various  Indian  populations  which  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  England  herself  to  abolish.  But  as 
to  the  Russian  bureaucracy,  its  power  extends  over  the  whole 
Empire,  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia  ;  and,  not  to  speak  of  Siberia 
and  the  Trans-Caucasian  provinces,  with  their  non-Slav,  Turk,  and 
Mongol  races,  there  are,  in  European  Russia  itself,  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  nationalities  with  separate  languages  \vhich  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  race  and  the  tongue  of  the  Tsar’s  oppressive 
bureaucracy. 


III. 


In  order  fully  to  understand  this  present  movement,  a  reference 
has  to  be  made  to  what  came  out,  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  Konigs- 
berg  State  Trial  in  Germany,  instituted  against  several  men 
accused  of  having  promoted  the  aims  of  Russian  revolutionists  by 
helping  to  smuggle  pamphlets  of  theirs  into  the  Tsar’s  dominions. 
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All  Germany  rang  at  the  time  with  indignation  at  the  subserviency 
shown  on  this  occasion  by  the  Prussian  authorities  to  the  despotic 
ruler  of  the  neighbouring  Empire.  Now,  the  Public  Prosecutor 
and  his  Assistant  Councillor,  in  the  discharge  of  their  awkward 
duty,  certainly  made  the  most  of  the  revolutionary  character  of 
those  publications.  Yet  it  was  much  remarked  that  both  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Crown  prosecution  introduced,  in  the  midst  of 
their  severe  charges,  the  following  curious  matter-of-fact  observa¬ 
tions  : — 

Tliese  pamphlets  are  written  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  Autocracy 
of  the  Tsar,  destroying  absolutism,  and  introducing  a  Constitution  for 
Russia.  It  is  char  that  this  object  could  not  be  attained  by  the  legal 
means  existing  in  other  monarchies.  The  Russian  expert.  Professor  von 
Reussner  [who  was  called  as  a  witness  for  the  defence]  has  told  us  that 
in  Russia  there  is  not  even  a  right  of  petition  or  of  public  meeting;  and 
that  the  object  in  question  could  only  be  accomplished  by  force.  That  is 
what  the  accused  are  charged  with. 

So  the  Public  Prosecutor,  Dr.  Schiitze.  His  substitute.  Dr. 
Kaspar,  speaking  in  support  of  the  charge,  declared  that  he  had 
“no  cause  whatever  to  doubt  in  the  least  the  facts  related  by  the 
two  witnesses,  Buchholz  and  Dietz  ”  [facts  of  the  most  atrocious 
nature,  as  regards  Russian  Government  cruelties  against  political 
prisoners  and  peaceful  demonstrators]  ;  and  this  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Prussian  Crown  also  said  :  — 

I’rofcssor  von  Reussner  has  instructed  us  about  the  political  state  of 
affairs  in  Russia.  To  us  he  has  told  nothing  new.  How  is  it  possible  to 
introduce  in  Itussia,  in  a  legal  manner,  a  Constitutional  Commonwealth, 
if  there  is  not  even  a  right  of  petition?  Under  such  conditions,  only  a 
riolent  struggle  is  possible.  In  Russia  the  question  simply  is  :  Who  will  be 
the  stronger  one? 

From  these  avowals  of  the  prosecution,  which  form  a  strange 
contrast  to  the  remainder  of  the  official  charge,  everyone  may 
draw  his  own  conclusion.  The  prevailing  belief  in  Germany  was, 
that  the  heart  of  the  Public  Prosecutor  was  not  in  the  task  set  to 
him.  Indeed,  the  accused  were  finally  let  off  with  a  slight 
sentence,  or  set  free. 

Professor  von  Reussner  -as  I  stated  on  a  previous  occasion — 
is  a  Russian  subject,  a  member  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  for 
five  years  had  been  a  Professor  of  Public  Law'  and  Criminal  Juris¬ 
prudence  at  the  University  of  Tomsk.  It  was  after  a  number  of 
students  had  been  beaten  and  flogged  by  the  police,  and  the  pro¬ 
test  of  the  University  Senate  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  had  been  made  in  vain,  that  he  resigned.  I  have 
given  before  a  part  of  the  description  of  the  awful  despotism  in 
Russia,  as  exposed  by  this  witness  at  Konigsberg.  I  now'  will 
state  some  additional  facts,  which  shed  a  lurid  light  on  what  has 
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been  going  on  under  the  rule  of  that  humane  friend  of  peace, 
Nicholas  II.  The  facts  in  question  were  detailed,  without  con¬ 
tradiction,  partly  by  the  defending  counsels  at  Konigsberg.  partly 
by  Professor  von  Eeussner  himself. 

Prince  Obolenski — the  same  man  who  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Finland  after  Bobrikoff’s  death — had,  in  his  previous  official 
capacity  in  Eussia  proper,  all  the  men  of  a  peaceful  village  flogged 
in  presence  of  their  wives,  and  then  told  his  Cossacks  to  “deal 
with  the  women  in  the  way  they  might  like.”  In  the  Siberian 
Kara  Prison,  according  to  the  testimony  of  a  witness  whose  truth¬ 
fulness  the  prosecution  had  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt,  a 
woman  of  twenty,  who  was  driven,  through  unbearably  shameful 
treatment,  to  insult  a  prison  inspector  by  striking  him,  had  a 
hundred  lashes  given  her  on  the  naked  body.  Such  a  cruelty  had 
not,  until  then,  occurred  even  in  Eussia. 

Collections  for  peasants  suffering  from  famine  were  prohibited. 
When  working-men  made  a  peaceful  demonstration  at  Wilna 
for  the  introduction  of  constitutional  government,  the  chief  of  the 
gendarmerie,  Wahl,  received  them,  after  their  imprisonment,  with 
these  words: — ‘‘For  you  I  have  now  something  quite  special.” 
Thereupon  he  had  them  flogged  on  the  naked  body.  Some  of 
those  so  treated  fainted  away.  The  cries  of  the  victims  were 
such  that  even  the  prison-warders  hurried  away  in  disgust  and  the 
people  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood  fled.  Many  political 
prisoners  made  attempts  at  suicide.^ 

At  Kischeneff,  where  the  atrocious  crimes  against  the  Jewish 
inhabitants  were  perpetrated  with  the  connivance  of  the  {xdice, 
forty-five  persons  were  murdered,  586  severely  wounded.  As  to 
the  implication  of  Eussian  diplomatic  envoys  and  agents  in  the 
many  sanguinary  plots  in  the  Balkan  countries,  a  series  of 
astounding  revelations  were  referred  to  at  the  Kdnigsberg  State 
Trial  by  the  defence.  There  were  the  texts  of  telegrams,  and 
reports  of  the  ‘‘Asiatic  Department”  of  Eussia  and  of  the 
Tsar’s  ambassador  at  Bucharest,  concerning  the  planned  assas¬ 
sination  of  the  Bulgarian  Minister,  Stambuloff ;  the  removal  of 
the  Prince  of  Coburg  from  Bulgaria,  even  by  the  use  of  dynamite; 
and  the  murder  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Servia.  In  the  coldest 
manner  imaginable,  the  Eussian  Ambassador  had  su[)ported  the 
demand  of  a  merchant  for  dynamite  cartridges,  guns,  and 
revolvers,  and  of  50,000  francs,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  Prince  of  Coburg.  Secret  agents  in  disguise, 

(1)  To  those  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  inhuman  treatment  of  political 
prisoners,  I  would  recommend  articles  in  the  monthly  journal,  /Vce  Russia, 
formerly  ably  edited,  as  the  organ  of  the  “Friends  of  Russian  Freedom”  in 
England,  by  Felix  Volkhovsky,  once  an  exile  for  many  years  in  Siberia,  from 
which  he  w'as  at  last  able  to  escar:e.  It  is  now  efficiently  conducted  by  another 
Russian  gentleman,  D.  Soskice  (London  :  13  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.). 
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I  in  the  pay  of  the  Russian  State  Councillor  Durnowo,  reported 
that  they  had  found  a  good  place  for  derailing,  on  the  Rustschuk- 
1  Varna  railway-line,  the  carriage  in  which  the  Prince  would  travel. 
All  this  was  dutifully  supported  and  rejxjrted  by  the  Russian 
Ambassador.  When  Professor  von  Reussner  was  asked  his 
opinion  about  the  genuineness  of  the  documents,  which  had  been 
published,  he  answered  that  they  had  quite  the  usual  official 
tone  and  appearance.  Not  the  slightest  attempt  was  made  at 
Konigsberg  to  cast  doubt  on  those  extensive  documents. 

On  the  part  of  the  defence  it  was  pointed  out — and  here  again 
the  prosecution  did  not  offer  a  contradiction — that  in  the  writings 
even  of  the  most  extreme  Russian  revolutionists  the  assurance 
is  repeatedly  given  that  “  on  the  day  when  some  freedom  of 
movement  is  allowed,  our  terroristic  measures  u'iU  cease  at 
once.”  But  the  Government  would  not  alter  its  fatal  ix)licy. 

Then  came,  in  the  course  of  this  war  which  so  deeply  shook 
the  prestige  of  the  Autocracy,  semi-revolutionary  demonstrations 
I  in  Poland ;  sanguinary  agrai’ian  riots  in  various  parts  of  the 
;  Empire;  mass  desertions  of  recruits,  chiefly  Polish  and  Jewish, 
across  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  frontiers;  the  renewal 
of  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  PTnland,  as  shown  by  the  recent 
elections  for  the  Diet,  all  the  four  orders  of  the  Legislature  having 
,  now  an  anti-Russian  majority  ;  great  financial  pressure  ;  industrial 
!  distress  in  the  Western  provinces,  and  famine  among  the 
peasantry  in  most  j)arts  of  the  country — so  much  so  that  the 
conservative  Prince  Meschtscherski  again  came  out  with  words 
of  warning.  Re  said  he  stood  aghast  at  the  “  hopeless  non 
possunius  answers  ”  given  by  provincial  governors  and  chiefs  of 
country  districts  to  the  complaints  made  about  the  bitter  w^ants 
of  a  starving  rural  population.  Even  in  Kalmuk  quarters,  the 
horrid  head  of  a  “  prophet  Ainot,”  who  has  gathered  thousands 
of  partisans  around  him,  arose  of  late  against  the  Russian 
authorities.  The  occurrence  reminds  men  acquainted  with 
^  Muscovite  history  of  the  frequent  disturbances,  in  that  south¬ 
eastern  quarter  since  Pugatscheff’s  time,  and  of  the  troublesome 
false  Demetriuses  that  preceded  him. 

IV. 

The  Russian  Empire  has  in  modern  times  often  been  mas¬ 
querading,  through  its  literary  agents,  as  a  youthful  giant.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  an  old,  rotten  despotism.  In  the  forged  “  Last 
Will  of  Peter  I.,”  which  w^as  published  in  France  for  the  special 
purpose  of  exposing  Muscovite  aggressive  tendencies  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  a  false  comparison  was  drawn  with  the  youthful, 
i  energetic  German  race  which  overthrew^  the  Roman  Empire. 
Emissaries  from  St.  Petersburg  afterwards  took  up  this  very 
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point  for  the  purpose  of  paralysing  the  resistance  of  the  Western 
nations  to  the  conquering  schemes  of  Tsardom.  Shortly  before 
the  Crimean  War,  their  sjiecial  parole  was,  to  flatter  the  United 
States  of  America  as  ‘  ‘  the  other  young  giant ,  between  whom 
and  Russia  the  Germano-Romanic  world,  with  its  corrupt 
blood,  would  be  crushed,  when  Europe  would  be  rejuvenated  bv 
the  energetic  barbarians  of  the  inexhaustible  North.” 

The  Crimean  War  showed  the  hollowness  of  that  phantas¬ 
magoria.  For  a  thousand  years,  Russia  has  lain  under  the  iron 
heel  of  desjiots,  some  of  whom  were  tainted  with  the  madness 
of  Imperators  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  its  decline.  During 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half,  she  has  been  bowed  down  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Mongol  “Golden  Horde.”  She  had  then 
endured  the  atrocities  of  monsters  in  human  shape,  like  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  For  a  time  the  country  fell  under  Polish  dominion; 
and  when  that  was  overcome,  a  few  privileges  in  government 
were  obtained  by  the  boyars,  that  is,  the  nobility,  only  to  be 
almost  immediately  abolished  again. 

The  promise  made  by  Anna  Iwanowna  to  the  nobility,  as  the 
price  for  her  elevation  to  the  throne,  that  a  Chamber  would  be 
instituted  similar  to  the  English  House  of  Lords,  was  no  sooner 
made  than  broken.  Those  who  resisted  were  sent  to  the 
scaffold  or  to  Siberia.  Under  Catherine  II.,  the  friend  of  French 
philosophers,  an  Assembly  of  Notables  was  convoked  to  Moscow 
for  the  sake  of  a  show,  and  in  the  following  year  summoned  to 
St.  Petersburg  tor  Court  festivities,  but  never  called  in  again. 
Alexander  I.,  who  also  had  imbibed  F'rench  ideas  through  his 
tutor,  Laharpe,  came  to  the  throne  through  the  assassination  of 
Paul  I.,  his  lunatic  father,  in  which  he  was  personally  implicated. 
The  scheme  for  a  Constitution,  which  he  ordered  his  councillor, 
Speranski,  to  elaborate,  remained  on  paper,  though  even  in  that 
draft  his  own  autocratic  powers  had  been  fully  reserved,  even 
to  the  extent  of  annulling  any  law  passed  by  the  Legislature,  or 
abolishing  constitutional  government  itself. 

Nicholas  I.,  in  1825,  waded  through  blood  to  the  throne.  He 
had  to  fight  against  a  military  conspiracy  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
Constitution,  in  which  some  men  of  the  highest  families  had  taken 
part.  Under  him,  also,  that  Polish  Legislature  was  abolished, 
after  the  rising  of  1830,  which  Alexander  II.,  finding  a  legislative 
body  established  in  the  so-called  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  through  the 
Napoleonic  invasion,  had  thought  fit  to  preserve.  Alexander  II. 
passed  a  measure  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  mainly  from 
a  desire  to  punish  the  landed  aristocracy  for  its  constitutional 
hankerings,  to  which  it  had  been  emboldened  through  the  defeat 
of  Tsardom  in  the  Crimean  war.  Fie  is  said  to  have  also,  like 
Alexander  1.,  drawn  up,  towards  his  end,  a  scheme  for  a  Constitu- 
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Ition.  But  it  remained  carefully  locked  up  in  his  desk.  His 
ghastly  death  by  a  bomb  brought  Alexander  III.  to  the  throne, 
who  ruled  like  Nicholas  1. 

This  is,  in  short,  the  history  of  constitutional  aspirations  in 
I  Kussia.  All  through  those  centuries,  the  sufferings  of  the  down- 
i  trodden  peasantry,  of  the  cultured  classes,  and  of  the  nationalities 

[forcibly  brought  under  the  sway  of  a  foreign  tyranny,  have  been 
such  that  they  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  language  of  those  who 
incline  to  such  expressions,  to  “  cry  to  heaven.”  The  canker  of 
I  corruption,  which,  under  this  atrocious  system,  ate  into  the  vitals 
i  of  the  country,  became  more  disgusting  as  time  went  on. 

Already  Peter  1.,  that  ingenious,  though  half-mad  and  inhuman 
I  des[)ot,  had  occasion  to  say  : — “If  my  Kussians  could  pocket  my 
men-of-war,  they  would  steal  even  them!”  Alexander  I.  wrote 
to  Paharpe  ; — “  Everybody  plunders.  One  scarcely  meets  with 
;  un  Jionest  man.  It  is  abominable!  ”  Again,  later  on,  to  the 
question  : — “  What  is  going  on  in  Russia?  ”  the  terse  answer  was 
given:  “On  role!"'  (“Why,  stealing!”)  Enough  has  been 
heard  of  the  continuance  of  this  same  state  of  administrative  cor- 
>  ruption,  both  during  the  late  war  against  Turkey  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  war.  Though  the  Government  pays  the  coupons  to  its  foreign 
I  creditors  out  of  ever-increasing  new  loans,  the  final  financial  crash 
must  at  last  be  expected. 

This  canker  of  universal  peculation  has  its  disgraceful  counter¬ 
part  in  a  mendacity  which  pervades  the  whole  official  world.  It 
has  unfortunately  tainted — as  Ivan  Turguenieff  deplored  in  his 
New  Generation — other  classes  as  well.  “Since  the  Mongol  in¬ 
vasion  in  the  thirteenth  century  ” — Prince  Peter  Dolgorukoff  wrote 
in  his  book.  La  Verite  sur  la  Hussie — “  Russia  has  been,  down  to 
our  days,  nothing  but  an  immense  pyramid  of  oppression.  In 
this  vast  structure  slavery  and  arbitrary  power  are  the  rule,  and 
from  top  to  bottom  there  exists,  in  formidable  proportions,  the 
official  lie,  the  lie  organised  into  a  State  institution,  the  dreary  and 
bitter  fruit  of  slavery,  and  of  the  absence  of  all  individual  freedom, 
of  all  publicity,  of  all  serious  and  real  control.  Despotism,  hideous 
in  itself,  exercises,  moreover,  an  eminently  deleterious  influence 
upon  morality.  It  drives  out  the  noble  and  elevated  sentiments  ;  it 
degrades  the  souls ;  it  corrupts,  perverts,  and  lowers  the  character 
even  more  of  those  who  serve  that  despotism  than  its  victims.” 

A  national  revival  has,  under  these  circumstances,  to  contend 
against  great  difficulties.  However,  even  whilst  I  am  writing 
these  words,  news  comes  both  from  Moscow  and  from  Warsaw 
that  the  members  of  Agricultural  Societies,  and  bodies  of  lawyers, 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  Zemstvo  Progressives,  by  passing 
resolutions  for  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  ordinances  of  1881 ; 
for  reforms  in  judicial  matters;  for  guarantees  of  personal  security 
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and  freedom ;  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press ,  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Eepresentation  of  the  People  in  a  Legislature. 

The  shape  i)i  which  such  a  Legislature  would  have  to  be  organised 
is  a  matter  presenting  no  mean  difficulties,  owing  to  the  number 
of  discordant  nationalities  within  the  Empire  and  the  backward¬ 
ness  of  the  masses  in  Russia  proper.  Finland,  the  Baltic  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  Poland,  would  certainly  prefer  obtaining  a  national 
status  ;  hence  special  Legislatures  of  their  own.  So  would,  perhaps, 
Siberia.  The  other  vast  Asiatic  dependencies  of  the  Empire  in  the 
south-east  could  scarcely  come  within  the  range  of  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  representation  at  St.  Petersburg. 

x\gain,  assuming  that  the  statements  about  the  demands  made 
by  the  Zemstvo  members  are  correct,  the  question  may  be  raised 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  confer  at  once  equal  {X)litical 
suftrage  upon  a  section  of  the  jiopulation  of  which ,  in  many  cases, 
90  per  cent,  of  the  land-tilling  class,  and  even  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  small  towns,  cannot  read  and 
write?  At  St.  Petersburg  itself,  two-thirds  of  the  population  are 
said  to  be  in  the  same  plight. 

That  which  happened  in  France,  in  consequence  of  the  indis¬ 
criminate  introduction  of  universal  suffrage,  after  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  of  1848,  might  serve  as  a  warning.  Under  Louis 
Philippe  there  had  been  only  -iOO.OOO  electors  -a  mere  “ring”  of 
the  rich  classes.  After  his  overthrow,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen, 
nearly  10,000,000  men  obtained  the  vote  in  a  country  where  in 
many  departments,  bO  to  70,  and  even  75,  per  cent,  of  the  people 
could  not  read  and  write.  Ii\  the  south,  masses  of  the  peasantry 
— as  Napoleon  111.  himself  laughingly  told  Queen  Victoria— be¬ 
lieved  that  Napoleon  I.  was  still  alive ;  and  they  greeted  him  (the 
man  of  the  State-stroke  of  December  ‘2nd,  185D  with  cries  of 
“  Eire  le  petit  caporall’'  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  with  “  Vite 
Marie  Louise!” 

However,  considerations  of  this  kind,  applying  with  much  force 
also  to  Russia ,  could  only  be  dealt  with  if  once  the  principle  of 
representation  wore  adopted.  Votes,  after  all,  are  only  a  means; 
real  progress  in  matters  political,  social,  and  intellectual  is  the 
proper  aim  to  be  kept  in  view.  But  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  a 
movement  tending  towards  the  goal  of  deliverance,  jffiilosophical 
measures  of  a  general  nature  will  always  prevail  over  more  prac¬ 
tical  suggestions  concerning  the  immediate  future. 

Nations  only  learn  by  experience  ;  and  experience  is  often  a  very 
hard  taskmaster.  If  statesmen  cannot  rise  in  time  to  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  a  desperate  situation,  there  may  come  a  moment  when 
more  terrible  tragedies  will  be  enacted. 


Karl  Blind. 
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The  recent  Parliamentary  crisis  in  France,  that  culminated  in 
General  Andre’s  resignation,  calls  for  some  comment.  It  will  be 
remembered  that,  four  years  ago.  General  Andre  was  chosen  as 
Minister  of  War  by  M.  Waldeck-Pionsseau,  upon  General  de 
Gallifet’s  resignation.  When  M.  Combes  became  Prime  Minister, 
General  Andre  remained  in  office,  to  achieve  the  difficult  task  of 
reconciling  the  contradictions  between  a  democratic  Government 
and  military  institutions  framed  by  the  master  hand  of  the  great 
Napoleon.  A  country  which  has  enjoyed  represeTjtative  govern¬ 
ment  only  for  two  brief  periods  during  the  last  hundred  years  or 
so,  must,  in  reality,  be  rej)ublican  but  superficially.  It  means 
Herculean  labour  to  do  away  with  arbitrary  methods  of  justice, 
to  stamp  out  the  bourgeois  spirit  that  retards  fiscal  reform,  and 
to  eradicate  Bonapartism  in  the  Army.  France  is  an  ancient  castle 
whose  halls  are  haunt6!d  by  the  ghosts  of  the  past.  For  instance, 
the  average  radical  deputy  of  1901  has,  no  more  than  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  the  Convention  of  1793,  a  liberal  notion  of  the  relation 
of  civil  government  and  the  churches ;  he  would  denounce  the 
Concordat,  but  maintain  a  ^linistry  of  Public  Worship.  Demo¬ 
cracy  hailed  in  General  Andre  one  of  those  strong  men  who 
can  shake  off  the  obsession  of  conservatism. 

The  Deputies  have  a  picturesque  way  of  describing  the  unfore¬ 
seen  accident  that  ends  a  brilliant  Ministerial  career ;  they  call 
it  “la  pelure  d’orange.’’  The  fatal  orange  peel  was  dropped  at 
General  Andre’s  feet  by  an  insidious  ghost,  that  of  Fouche,  pre¬ 
sumably.  The  Minister  had  set  his  heart  upon  promoting  only 
those  officers  whom  he  could  trust  in  the  event  of  a  grave  domestic 
crisis.  It  is  a  disagreeable  mistake  in  a  democratic  leader  to  give 
the  command  of  a  regiment  to  a  harebrained  warrior  who  one 
morning  draws  his  sword  and  shouts  :  “  Vive  I’Empereur  !  ’’  How 
to  guard  the  Republican  fold  against  the  Nationalist  wolf?  Officers 
are  promoted  upon  the  recommendation  of  their  chiefs,  who  do 
not  all  concern  themselves  about  their  subordinates’  political 
tenets,  and  who  profess — some  of  them  at  least — a  republicanism 
of  the  palest  hue.  The  proper  course  would  be  to  apply  to  the 
prefects  whose  duty  it  is  to  gauge  in  each  w'ould-be  servant  of 
the  State  the  depth  of  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution.  General 
Andre’s  entourage  refined  upon  the  existing  system.  The  ghost 
of  Fouche  that  stalks  about  the  Government  offices  whispered 
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into  their  ears  some  precious  advice.  They  solicited  information 
from  the  Eepublican  Associations.  If  applied  to  the  English  Armj 
the  system  would  involve  an  active  clandestine  correspondence  be¬ 
tween,  say,  Lord  Roberts  and  the  Primrose  League  or  the  Cobden 
Club.  The  answers  sent  in — some  childish,  others  venomous, 
others,  again,  simply  nauseous — all  testify  to  extraordinary  dog¬ 
matism  and  narrowmindedness ;  they  are  provincial  to  a  degree. 

The  informers  care  only  for  one  question  ;  Is  the  officer  a 
“  clerical  ”  or  no?  If  an  officer  hears  Mass,  he  is  an  enemy  to 
the  Republic;  if  his  wife  goes  to  confession,  he  has  designs  ^ 

against  democracy.  These  informers  belong  to  the  bourgeoisie-, 
there  are  among  them  petty  magistrates,  who,  by  the  way,  do 
not  seem  to  have  over-carefully  studied  the  law  of  evidence- 
schoolmasters,  local  surveyors,  subaltern  officers,  but  none  of  them 
are  artisans  or  working-men. 

During  the  summer  recess,  an  assistant-secretary  to  the  Grand 
Orient — the  headquarters  of  the  masonic  lodges — handed,  for  a 
consideration,  a  number  of  these  documents  over  to  M.  Guyot  de 
Villeneuvc,  a  Nationalist  deputy.  The  revelation  at  first  took 
the  Republican  party  by  surprise ;  but  when  it  appeared  that  the 
opposition  were  prompted  less  by  virtuous  indignation  than  by 
a  desire  to  make  political  capital  out  of  the  incident.  General 
Andre  secured  a  majority.  However,  in  order  to  clear  the  poli¬ 
tical  atmosphere,  he  soon  after  determined  to  resign. 

The  “  pelure  d’orange  ”  has  in  it  this  time  a  significance 
apart  from  the  consequences  involved.  Current  Parliamentary 
accidents,  when  read  in  the  morning  paper,  over  the  breakfast 
table,  excite  hardly  more  comment  than  the  motor-car  smash 
recorded  in  another  column.  Who,  outside  Army  circles,  cares 
whether  General  Andre  is  Minister  or  no?  Who  remembers  the 
attack  upon  him  in  yesterday’s  newspaper?  To  grasp  the  philo¬ 
sophical  import  of  the  incident,  we  must  strip  it  of  all  accessory 
detail ,  forget  the  persons  interested ,  and  cease  to  consider  it  as  an 
isolated  fact;  then  it  will  appear  worth  studying,  not  only  to  the 
historian  or  political  philosopher,  but  to  the  moralist  and  ethno¬ 
logist. 

In  the  official  report  of  the  Parliamentary  debates,  given  by 
the  Journal  Officiel,  I  find  a  deputy  making  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : 


de  e 


La  Republique  et  le  parti  I’epublicain  ont  non  seulement  le  droit,  mais 
ils  ont  le  devoir  de  se  defendre,  et  ils  comraettraient  un  crime  s’ils 
negligeaient  les  precautions  elementaires,  et  s’ils  laissaicnt  I’armee  aus 
mains  des  pires  ennemis  de  la  Republique.  .  .  .  Mes  amis  et  moi,  nous 
emploierons  tous  les  moj’ens  pour  defendre  la  Republique.  .  .  .  L’lionneur 
permet  a  tout  republicain  .  .  .  de  mettre  la  Republique  hors  de  I’atteinte 
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■  de  ses  eonemis.  Tous  ont  le  devoir  de  coiinaitre  les  tendances  politiques 
:  jg  geux  qui  detiennent  une  partie  de  la  force  publique.l 

I  suppose  that,  when  an  obscure  schoolmaster  sends  a  report 
to  his  friend,  the  secretary  of  the  Republican  Committee,  he 
i  thinks  he  is  defending  the  Republic  against  her  enemies.  Are 
I  not  scouts  expected  to  report  to  headquarters  on  the  enemies’ 
movements?  Psychologists  teach  that  in  time  of  war  whole 
cities  are  seized  with  a  panic,  called,  in  scientific  jargon, 
“obsidional”  fear.  The  informers  act  under  a  similar  irrational 
impulse.  At  an  age  when  French  children  read  Jules  Verne, 
they  followed  with  breathless  interest  the  adventures  of  Eugene 
*  Sue’s  Wandering  Jew.  Shuddering  at  the  recollection  of  Father 
Rodin’s  occult  power,  the  little  Southern  schoolmaster  still  peeps 
under  his  bed  at  night,  fearful  of  discovering  the  Jesuit  hidden 
there.  The  formidable  personality  of  Pere  du  Lac  has  haunted 
the  dreams  of  many  a  peaceful  bourgeois  these  last  half-dozen 
years.  The  informers’  youthful  brains  were  also  nourished  upon 
tales  of  the  Fenimore  Cooper  school,  for  they  have  not  forgotten 
the  methods  of  warfare  dear  to  the  Red  Indian.  Gaboriau,  also, 
may  possibly  be  found  upon  their  small  bookshelf,  although,  to 
rouse  the  detective  dormant  in  most  men,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
fire  the  imagination  with  the  record  of  immortal  Vidocq’s  powers. 
Under  the  influence  of  abnormal  brain  excitement  and  “ob¬ 
sidional”  fear,  the  informer  sets  out  on  the  warpath;  now  the 
vast  and  gloomy  Cathedral,  now  the  monks’  bepainted  and  be¬ 
jewelled  chapel,  are  the  object  of  his  quest.  Concealed  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  dingy  provincial  cafe ,  with  a  glass  of  absinthe 
to  help  him  pass  the  weary  hours,  he  lies  in  ambush.  Woe  to 
the  unsuspecting  officer  coming  that  way,  ascending  the  steps  of 
the  forbidden  sanctuary,  touching  with  ungloved  hand  the  for¬ 
bidden  holy  water ;  across  the  vast  square ,  in  that  cafe  reeking 
with  the  fumes  of  cheap  tobacco  and  adulterated  cognac,  the 
humble,  not  inglorious  defender  of  the  new  regime  has  whipped 
out  his  favourite  weapon,  a  notebook.  There  passes  Captain  the 
Marquis,  whose  ancestors  charged  with  the  Household  Cavalry  at 
Malplaquet,  or  withstood  the  fire  of  the  English  infantry  at 
Fontenoy ;  now  comes  along  Lieutenant  Dupont  or  Durand,  the 

(1)  The  theory  boldly  advocated  in  this  last  sentence  was  set  forth  by  an 
English  statesman  of  some  notoriety,  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  in  his  letter  to  Sir 
W.  Windham,  he  writes  :  “Our  principal  views  were  great  employments  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had  helped  to  raise  us,  and 
of  hurting  those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  us.  .  .  .  Our  view  was  to  fill  the 
employments  of  the  kingdom,  down  to  the  meanest,  with  Tories.”  Such  com¬ 
parisons,  though  misleading  to  the  grave  historian’s  mind,  may  serve  to  pass  the 
time  agreeably. 
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great  grandson  of  a  ploughman  who  volunteered  to  fight  Bruns-  I 
wick’s  troops  in  1792,  and  forgot  that  he  w'as  hungry  and  barefoot 
when  he  heard  the  Marseillaise  or  saw’  a  tricolour  cockade ;  both 
hear  Mass,  both  are  enemies  to  the  Republic. 

A  casual  reader  of  the  Journal  Ojficiel  might  infer  from  the 
Nationalists’  virtuous  indignation  that  informers  w’ere  unknown 
at  the  War  Office  before  General  Andre’s  advent  thereto.  Poli¬ 
tical  parties  have  short  memories.  In  the  old  anti-Dreyfusard  ■ 
War  Office,  it  was  not  inquired  of  an  officer  whether  he  heard  Mass  I 
or  no,  but  whether  he  w’as  a  freemason,  a  Huguenot,  or  a  Jew.  1 
To  the  clique  of  pious  generals  w’ho  then  reigned  supreme,  a  free¬ 
mason  was  a  kind  of  highwayman,  and  they  would  have  taken  [ 
their  oath  that  all  Huguenots  and  Jews  were  traitors  in  pay  of  I 
Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emjieror  William.  The  saintly  monk  | 
wdio  contributed  articles  to  the  local  Croix,  and,  flattered,  envied, 
and  hated  by  the  parish  cure,  shrived  the  wuves  of  the  w’ealthiest 
and  the  most  influential,  w’ould  regret,  in  his  unctuous  way,  that 
such  and  such  a  Major  or  Lieutenant-Colonel  sent  their  sons  to 
the  State  Lycee,  and  not  to  the  fathers’  model  Academy;  and 
somehow  these  casual  remarks  would  persistently  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  most  Catholic  general  at  headquarters.  Thanks  to  • 
the  exertions  of  the  devout  spies,  right-minded  society,  in  the  : 
little,  old-fashioned  reactionary  city,  boycotted  the  Republican  : 
officer  about  whom  it  was  so  positively  asserted  that  his  father  : 
was  a  German  Jew,  or  his  brother  a  Protestant  missionary  in 
the  pay  of  “  les  Anglisches,”  or  that  he  had  married  his  wife  out 
of  the  Divorce  Court. ^ 

The  custom  of  spying,  so  frequent  in  the  smaller  towns,  must 
not  be  overlooked  if  the  War  Office  scandal  is  to  be  rightly 
understood.  The  hours  hang  heavy  on  the  bourgeois’s  hands. 
Outdoor  exercise  seldom  attracts  him.  How  delectable  a  pas¬ 
time  to  watch  his  neighbours,  and  if,  as  is  not  infrequently  the 
case  in  highly-centralised  France,  they  depend  upon  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  a  living,  to  inform  against  them.  The  sport  is  inex¬ 
pensive  and  unattended  with  danger,  and  with  what  inward  con¬ 
tent  does  the  amateur  detective  watch  developments  :  the  officer 
sent  away  to  a  distant  garrison ,  the  old  teacher  in  the  elementary 
school  waiting  in  vain  for  the  expected  pension,  the  ambitious 
civil  engineer  thwarted  in  his  hopes  of  promotion,  and  dying  in 
the  sleepy^  town  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a  hole. 

Nor  is  espionage  confined  to  politics.  A  vaster  field  is  open  to 
the  informer  in  private  life  ;  the  employer  has  unknown  friends 

(1)  The  Assumptionist  fathers  expected  to  hear  from  their  informers:  “toot 
ce  qui  se  passe  dans  le  village  .  .  .  tout  ce  qui  interesse  la  vie  de  la  commune  et 
aussi  la  vie  indirlduelle  de  chacun  des  citoyens.”  (Report  of  the  Trial,  Jan.,  1900.) 
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who  warn  him  against  his  employes;  the  mistress  learns,  through 
the  medium  of  the  post-office,  that  the  cook,  in  collusion  with  the 
butcher,  inflated  last  month’s  bill.  Thanks  to  the  devotion  of  a 
friend  too  modest  to  sign  his  missives,  husband  or  wife  make 
startling  discoveries.  Many  a  betrothed  girl  has  wept  bitter  tears 
on  reading  the  wicked  lie,  written  out  in  so  fair  a  hand,  on  the 
sheet  of  violet-tinted  notepaper. 

This  system  of  espionage  is,  in  most  cases,  accepted  as  a  matter 
of  course.  It  is  ridiculous  to  hunt  a  shadow,  and  vain  to  threaten 
the  unknown  informer.  The  letter  is  treasured  up,  or  tossed  into 
the  flames,  according  to  individual  temper.  Nay,  a  modified 
form  of  espionage  is  resorted  to  when  a  marriage  of  convenience 
is  being  arranged.  The  parents,  whose  acquaintance  with  their 
intended  son  or  daughter-in-law  is  slight,  solicit  information. 
Seldom  will  a  head  ma)i  in  a  State  or  Municipal  department, 
decline  to  reveal  to  th(^  girl’s  father  whatever  he  may  know'  about 
a  subordinate’s  private  life. 

Some  say  that  if  espionage  is  so  prevalent,  it  is  owing  to  its 
being  constantly  resoi  t(‘d  to  by  successive  Governments.  Royalists, 
Bonapartists,  and  Republicans,  finding  it  indispensable  to  their 
safety  to  watch  their  adversaries,  and  the  most  intelligent  part 
of  the  nation  having  accordingly  bent  their  energies  ufX)n  satis¬ 
fying  those  in  power,  an  admirable  secret  police  has  been  in¬ 
stituted,  and  es[)ionage,  deteriorating  from  a  profession  into  a 
mere  sport,  has  spread  downward  into  the  nation.  This  theory 
does  not  meet  all  the  facts  :  why  are  women,  who  care  little  for 
politics,  so  eager  to  act  as  spies  in  private  life?  How'  is  it  that 
the  system  is  most  unpopular  with  the  boys  in  those  privileged 
Lycees  w'here  it  is  still  carried  on,  who,  when  they  see  the  spy 
enter  the  study,  jeeringly  shout  to  one  another  :  “  Here’s  the 
headmaster’s  eye”?  And,  lastly,  w'hy  is  espionage  equally 
resented  by  the  lower  classes,  to  whom  must  be  ascribed  the 
coining  of  the  epithet  moucJiard,  with  which  they  brand  the 
bourgeois  informer? 

Now,  the  apology  offered  by  the  informer  being,  as  we  have 
seen  by  the  deputy’s  speech  quoted  above,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means,  it  is  a[)parent  that  education  is  res^xinsible  in  France 
I  for  espionage.  The  mind  of  the  average  bourgeois,  when  trained 
5  by  the  Jesuits  or  their  lay  disciples,  is  quite  prepared  to  accept 
i  and  even  to  practise'  esinonage.  This  special  training  has  been 
I;  going  on  for  centuries.  Long  before  Fouche  became  chief  of 
I  Napoleon’s  formidable  political  police,  the  ethics  of  espionage 
I  had  been  attacked  by  a  brilliant  predecessor  of  M.  Guyot  de 
I  Villeneuve,  the  Jansenist  Pascal. 

I  How  about  the  Jacobin  spy,  the  Jesuit’s  sworn  enemy?  We 
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reply  that  the  Jacobin  is  only  a  renegade  Jesuit.  To  be  a  follower 
of  Pere  la  Chaise,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  an  order  many  of 
the  members  of  which  recoil  with  horror  from  the  ethical  system 
taught  by  some  Casuists.  When  the  Jew^  Deutz,  after  selling  the 
Puchesse  de  Berri  to  Louis-Philippe’s  police,  came  to  receive  the 
reward  of  his  treachery,  a  high  official  in  the  secret  service  ten¬ 
dered  him  the  notes  held  between  a  pair  of  tongs.  In  this  little 
scene  the  Jew  was  the  Jesuit,  and  the  police  official  the  Jansenist. 

The  system,  however,  rapidly  deteriorates  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jacobin.  A  perfect  Jesuit  is  the  product  of  ages  of  intelligent 
selection  and  years  of  severe  mental  training.  Three  conditions 
must  he  fulfil  if  he  wish  to  shine  as  a  political  star  of  first  mag¬ 
nitude.  First,  he  should  be  an  artist.  Poor  Homais.  who  sits 
in  his  little  back  shop,  making  up  a  prescription,  is  a  man  of 
shallow  intellect.  His  feeble  scheming  succeeds  only  in  taking 
the  bread  out  of  an  under-surveyor’s  mouth.  The  great  Jesuit 
statesman  is  witty  and  subtle  as  Mephistopheles.  He  has  none 
of  those  petty  failings  that  tie  a  strong  man  dowm  as  effectually 
as  the  innumerable  Lilliputian  threads  that  bound  giant  Gulliver, 
— I  mean,  preconceived  notions,  debilitating  metaphysical  prin¬ 
ciples,  obtrusive  conscientiousness,  briefly,  scruples.  Not  only, 
then,  must  his  mind  be  of  the  highest  order,  but  he  must  be  proof 
against  all  stupid  sentiment.  The  Marquis  de  Priola  might, 
under  the  care  of  proper  tutors,  become  a  passable  Jesuit.  Lastly, 
the  man  must  have  an  iron  will.  He  not  only  masters  others, 
but  masters  himself.  He  so  effectually  disguises  the  mainspring 
of  his  power  that  men  praise  his  frankness  and  his  candour,  and 
wonder  how  he  can  lead  men  without  practising  deception.  He 
is  so  consummate  a  hypocrite  that,  at  times,  when  the  pressure 
of  work  tells  upon  his  fine  intellect,  he  is  temporarily  his  own  dupe, 
and  praises  himself  for  those  honest  virtues  so  dear  to  the  com¬ 
monplace  crowd ,  thus  yielding  to  the  dangerous  instinct  that  ever 
prompts  such  geniuses  to  revert  to  the  baser  types  of  mankind 
out  of  which  they  have  been  slowly  and  painfully  evolved. 

At  what  height  does  not  such  a  master  mind  soar  above  the 
informers  of  the  War  Office.  Some  actually  allowed  themselves  to 
give  way  to  pitiable  feelings  of  remorse  !  Then  what  genuine 
Jesuit  would  allow’  his  secret  service  department  to  see  the  light 
of  day?  ^  To  Homais,  practising  espionage  in  a  third-rate  French 
provincial  town ,  he  would  say ,  with  a  Gallic  shrug  of  the  shoulder : 
■‘Forbear;  for  you,  my  friend,  and  such  as  you.  commonplace 
honesty  is,  after  all,  the  best  policy.”  Ch.  Bastide. 

(1)  “  C’e.«r  du  hitn  qu'il  faut  faire”  wrote  the  Assuniptioni.st  fathers  to  their 
spies,  “  et  non  du  bruit.” 
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“To  hear  the  hansoms  slurring 
Onco  more  through  London  mud.” 

The  white  cliffs  of  Dover,  seen  fitfully  across  the  Channel  in 
summer  days,  have  stood  for  England  from  immemorial  time. 
They  have  been  hallowed  as  the  goal  of  the  returning  traveller  for 
many  centuries,  and  an  Englishman  must  needs  watch  the  long 
prey  line  on  the  horizon  to  the  north  rise  up  out  of  the  deep  and 
clear  its  purity  with  a  great  thankfulness  that  custom  never 
stales.  But  if  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  were  known,  if  the  last 
and  always  slurred-over  page  of  the  book  of  all  travel  were  for 
once  written  out  in  full,  it  would  be  found  that  the  deep  brimming 
tongue  of  Westminster  and  the  pigeons  that  dip  and  flutter  round 
the  Eleanor  Cross  of  Charing  have  caused  more  lumps  in  the  throat, 
and  dimmed  more  eyes,  than  all  the  shores  of  all  the  coasts  of 
England. 

For,  if  you  have  once  known  London  as  she  should  be  known, 
you  may  land  at  Plymouth  and  go  straight  to  your  house  in 
Scotland  through  Bristol  and  the  north,  but  you  have  not  come 
home.  You  may  land  at  Harwich  and  reach  the  remotest 
village  in  the  Midlands  or  the  east,  but  you  have  not  come  home. 

The  silence  that  broods  over  the  Homeward  mail  as  at  last  it 
nears  London,  tells  its  owm  tale.  As  the  long-expected  fringe 
and  waste  of  grey  flat-lying  suburb  is  reached  and  penetrated ;  as 
the  dull  warehouses  and  factories  which  mark  the  sea  of  sordid 
brick  and  grimy  roof  flash  past  between  the  quick  openings  and 
shuttings  of  dreary  streets,  unending  and  monotonous  ;  as  the  last 
curve  is  made  round  the  flinted  transepts  of  St.  Saviour’s ;  as  the 
train  slackens  steam  slowly  across  the  tidew^ay  into  Cannon-street, 

1  there  is  rarely  an  unnecessary  word  spoken,  save  by  a  foreigner. 
And  as  the  carriages  draw  out  again  across  the  bridge,  and  the 
distant  towers  and  spires  of  Westminster  and  the  City  loom 
through  the  reddened  misty  west  over  the  still  wharves  and  ware¬ 
houses  of  the  foreground  below,  and  the  lighters  and  barges  group 
themselves  by  the  shadowy  quays  and  in  the  fairway  of  slow- 
moving  water,  steel-blue  in  the  light  and  in  its  reflections  most 
mysterious,  the  strained  silence  still  hangs  over  all. 

The  train  slows  down  again,  and  the  river  is  crossed  for  the 
third  time — perhaps  in  the  blaze  of  a  rare  noonday  when  the  heat 
makes  the  distant  houses  quiver,  and  the  Thames  runs  in  a  suite 
of  molten  ripples  that  reflect  themselves  in  a  moving  tangle  upon 
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the  dull  crimson  paint  of  Hungerford  Bridge  : — perhaps  on  some  |  h( 
long  summer  afternoon  when  the  dying  day  is  throwing  a  glamour 
over  the  city’s  grime,  and  the  halated  outline  of  Whitehall  Court  |  gi 
stands  out  against  the  conflagration  of  the  west  with  a  grace  you  I  tl 
never  found  in  all  the  east  : — perhaps  on  some  bitter  day  in  winter  b 
when  the  churned  slush  lies  heaped  up  below  the  stripped  plane-  i  y 
trees  of  the  Embankment  St.  iNIartin-cloaked  with  snow,  while  the  i  ji 
dull  wind  moans  in  the  great  struts  and  girders  of  the  bridge,  and  ;  cl 
in  the  river  beneath  the  white  mantle  lies  yet  on  the  moored  e 

coal-barges  in  mid-stream,  and  on  the  Surrey  shore  tin*  soiled  ice  w 

strands  itself  upon  the  widening  stretch  of  foul  mud  as  the  fast  p 

tide  drains  away.  w 

Still,  how’cver  and  whenever  it  may  come,  this  slow  winning 
into  the  last  terminus  of  all  is  the  true  crown  of  travel,  the  only  b 

goal  of  wandering,  however  far.  Even  if  you  emerge  into  the  tl 

deep-brown  of  a  November  fog,  and  grope  your  way  out  through  a 

the  narrow  archway  beneath  the  hotel  into  the  muffling  umber.  f( 

still  you  have  at  last  and  at  least  come  home.  The  pearl  and  u 

topaz  lights  of  the  Strand,  the  hoarse  call  of  some  newsboy  with  g 

a  fluttering  poster  in  his  hand,  the  check  and  swerve  forward  of  tl 

the  ghostly  traffic,  the  half-seen  figures  through  the  gloom,  all  ,  tl 
belong  to  you  again,  and  London  in  her  foulest  mood  is  still,  f  y 
perhaps  then  is  all  the  more,  the  city  of  your  heart.  i  b 

Evening  and  night  sit  well  upon  her.  Perhaps  when  distant  I  a 
she  is  best  remembered  by  some  local  picture  after  the  burden  of  I  k 
the  day  is  shifted,  and  its  heat  abated.  But  she.  is  still  the  same  |  d 
wherever  one  may  live.  London — where  beneath  the  pale  arcs  I  tl 
of  Nine  Pilms  the  bang  and  travel  of  the  shunted  trucks  outlive  I 
the  night  :  London — where  the  blue-white  carbons  glow  in  their  |  n 
nests  of  transparent  green  plane-branches  along  the  curving  cande-  |  n 
labra  of  her  water-front  :  London — where,  under  the  trees  in  the  j  ti 
dusty  golden  haze  of  the  evening  the  dainty  women  of  the  wist  ;  o 
sit  out  the  summer  sunset  in  the  Park  :  London — where  the  ^  u 
naphtha  lamps  flare  coarsely  in  the  crowded  lane-markets  of  Soho:  ^  a 
London — w^here  across  the  frozen  Wanstead  Flats,  the  scared  :  li 
engines  cock-crow  to  each  other  beneath  the  bitter  stars  :  London  ;  ti 
— W'here  the  tedious  omnibus  horses  beat  out  the  difference  of  their  ;  I 
strides  through  the  clotted  mud  of  Piccadilly  betw’een  the  blazing  a 
shop-fronts,  while  the  last  clouds  swarm  across  the  sky  overhead,  r  ^ 
and  the  wind  shrieks  in  the  wires.  London,  my  London  !  n 

Even  the  dreary  insistence  of  a  rainy  day  cannot  make  her  d 
commonplace.  The  long-drawn  reflections  on  the  w^et  wood  of 
her  streets,  the  dirty  gutters  w'herein  the  raindrops  are  circling  ;  t 
fast — these  are  common  enough  to  all  large  towns,  but  here  the  9 
autumn  evening  with  its  vulgar  slant  of  rain,  and  misty  figures  ji 
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head-to-wind  along  the  mud-splashed  thoroughfares,  takes  on  a 
new  significance  just  because  it  is  London  and  no  other.  The 
grey-yellow  air  in  which  the  omnibuses  sw’eep  and  jostle,  and 
through  which  the  leafless  trees  in  the  squares  emerge  to  you  one 
by  one,  dripping  and  sad,  over  the  dingy  russet  palings,  means  to 
!  you  London  in  a  way  that  Abbey  and  Palace  fail  alike  to  rival, 

.  just  as  the  true  voice  of  St.  Paul’s  is  less  the  perfect  music  of  the 
i  choir  than  the  dim  but  never  extinguished  hum  that  surges  for 
ever  round  and  round  within  the  dome.  What  wonder  Gounod 
wept -it  is  the  prayer  of  humble  access  to  her  Creator  of  the 
proudest  thing  on  earth,  and  it  is  not  given  to  many  to  hear  the 
j  words. 

Parts,  great  parts,  essential  pans  even,  such  things  may  be, 
but,  like  the  curve  of  the  river  or  the  wildernesses  of  squalid  houses 
that  stretch  out  to  east  and  south,  no  more  than  that,  being  on 
a  different  plane  from  the  whole.  For  the  strength  of  London  is 
found  not  in  this  thing  or  in  that.  It  is  not  that  she  lies  out 
under  the  sky  the  greatest  city  that  the  world  has  ever  known ,  the 
greatest  it  will  ever  know.  It  is  not  that  the  w^ealth  of  the  Levia¬ 
than  mocks  the  pretensions  of  a  New'  York  or  a  Paris.  It  is  not 
that  you  will  find  here  the  work  you  need,  the  man  who  needs 
you.  It  is  not  that  here  in  the  end  you  will  discover  all  that  is 
best  in  the  work  of  other  men.  It  is  not  that  here  is  the  capital 
and  centre  of  the  earth.  Were  London  less  gigantic,  less  rich, 

'  less  magnetic,  less  comprehensive,  less  important,  she  were  in- 
!  deed  less  London.  But  the  charm  lies  deeper  than  in  all  these 
i  things. 

;  To  the  fact  that  she  has  no  rival  on  earth,  no  standard  of  man’s 
r  making  to  equal  her  own,  the  strange  attraction  of  London  is 
■  I  mainly  due.  Gravitation  has  its  human  as  w'ell  as  its  physical 
i  truth.  The  most  enormous  work  of  man,  she  has  created  her 
t  own  atmosphere,  and  in  solitude  she  dwells  apart,  taking  counsel 
e  with  no  other  thing,  careless  of  praise  or  blame,  and  self-contained 
as  she  should  be  whose  children’s  devotion,  though  deep  as  a  re- 
<1  ligion,  is  never  expressed.  It  is  a  strange  creed  :  it  cannot  be 
D  taught,  yet  few  indeed  there  are  w'ho  escape  from  its  influence, 
ir  ;  Blending  with  all  other  creeds,  you  are  still  your  owm  high  priest, 
ig  ^  and  no  two  men  will  fully  agree  in  their  expression  of  the  tie 
1,  which  binds  all  the  more  because  it  is  not ,  or  of  the  hostages  which 
;  must  needs  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Mistress  who  has  never 
jr  I  demanded,  and  does  not  wish  for  them. 

af  ;  Perhaps,  too,  here  and  here  alone  a  man  can  find  the  comfort 
ig  i  that  the  strongest  feels  in  the  sense  of  an  overlapping  strength 
w  so  great  that  it  requires  nothing  from  him ,  not  even  respect ,  so 
es  :  just  that  it  is  utterly  fair  to  the  greatest  as  well  as  to  the  least. 
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For  London  judges  no  man,  whatever  he  has  done,  whatever  he  L 
is.  She  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  in  all  the  w'orld  there  is  I 
no  such  remedy  for  swollen  heads  as  is  the  wind  which  blows 
westwards  through  the  floats  of  the  Tower  Bridge. 

She  does  not  care.  Men  have  made  her  to  be  their  own  Jugger¬ 
naut.  No  family  within  her  borders  has  outlived  even  one  of 
her  many  centuries.  She  is  the  crucible  of  the  world,  the  trying 
pot  to  which  men  all  unwilling  must  yet  carry  their  metal  to  be 
assayed.  She  does  but  smile  at  the  abuse  which  men  shower  upon 
her  :  were  she  less  omnipotent  they  might  have  hesitated.  It  is 
the  accepted  ritual  of  her  worship  :  you  will  come  back  to  her, 
you  will  come  back,  she  knows  it  well  enough. 

For  those  who  are  ever  by  her  side  she  does  not  greatly  care. 
Womanlike,  you  will  find  her  more  gracious  after  you  have  turned  | 
your  back  upon  her  for  many  months  on  the  Longer  Trails,  j 
When  you  return,  your  unspoken  gratitude  is  part  of  her  service  i 
of  ])raise.  When  the  first  acrid  whiff  of  swaying  London  fog 
stinks  again  in  your  nostrils  along  the  Strand,  and  your  very  soul  [ 
sobs  at  the  goodness  of  it,  her  canticles  are  sung  in  due  form,  and  | 
the  silence  of  the  incoming  mail  is  as  sw  ung  incense  before  her  I 
unregarding  altar.  And  then  is  her  Sursum  corda  intoned  when  I 
after  many  years  of  absence  you  shall  hear  the  great  thong  of  f 
Westminster  plucked  nine  times  with  shattering  certainty  | 
through  the  night,  and  you  return  thanks  to  God  as  the  thanks  of  I 
ten  that  it  has  been  given  you  to  hear  it  again  once  more  before  I 
you  died.  r 

Stretched  out  like  some  heaven-gazing  sphinx,  the  young  ; 
goddess  with  the  touch  of  silver  in  her  hair  suffers  no  human  ; 
passion.  Some  million  of  her  people  may  make  both  night  and  ^ 
day  hideous  with  rowdy  clangour,  but  London  rejoices  never. 
Twdee  in  these  latter  years  has  she  winced.  The  line  of  her  lips 
hardened  on  one  sixteenth  of  December,  and  on  one  twenty-  ^ 
second  of  January  she  caught  her  breath — but  that  is  all.  i 

Three  years  ago,  the  Moorish  envoy  to  England  on  special  fi 
service  w’as  taken  to  see  what  he  called  the  great  mosque.  He  L 
had  already  been  shown  the  ordinary  sights  of  the  metropolis,  I 
and  he  had  seen  them  unmoved.  He  was  a  dweller  in  deserts:  f 
what  was  this  city  to  him,  who  here  could  never  see  farther  than 
the  end  of  the  street — not  always  so  far?  At  St.  Paul’s  also  he 
was  made  to  hear  the  foolish  conventional  things  that  the  visitor 
must  hear.  And  it  was  as  it  had  been  before.  Courteously,  but 
obviously,  the  Moor  was  showing  signs  of  boredom,  and  the  at¬ 
tentive  vergers  thought  but  little  of  the  dark  stranger  who  could 
listen  unmoved  to  their  rehearsal  of  the  dimensions  of  the  nave  or 
the  wonders  of  the  whispering-gallery.  But  the  A.D.C.  in  attend  I 
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ance  was  a  wiser  man,  and  up  to  the  very  height  of  the  Cathedral, 
above  the  dome,  above  the  golden  gallery,  up  till  the  ball  and 
cross  alone  were  above  them,  the  unmoved  envoy  w’as  taken.  By 
the  merest  chance,  the  day  happened  to  be  one  of  those  un¬ 
accountable  gaps  in  the  reign  of  haze  which  open  without  warn¬ 
ing  or  apparent  reason,  and  close  perhaps  in  a  density  as  inex¬ 
plicable  as  the  clarity.  A  clean  breeze  drove  the  last  rags  of  mist 
down-wind ,  and  London  lay  out  beneath  them  like  a  map.  Here  the 
Moor  paused  and  motioned  to  his  attendants  to  leave  him  alone. 
For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  there  in  solitude  looking  down 
upon  the  outstretched  panorama,  and  afterwards,  wrhen  his  suite 
went  up  to  rejoin  him,  they  found  him  groping  his  way  down  the 
steps  as  if  in  darkness,  and  muttering,  dazed  and  broken,  “  Allah, 
0  Allah,  w’e  are  as  the  dust  beneath  their  feet.” 

It  is  a  fine  principality  over  w'hich  the  four  great  golden 
filberts  of  the  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  bear  rule.  To  the  east,  the 
towering  masts  that  rise  at  every  street-end,  webbed  with  rigging 
which  has  been  keckled  and  retriced  in  half  the  ports  of  earth, 
spliced  with  greenheart  from  Santarem  or  teak  from  Martaban, 
dwarfing  the  puny  houses  of  the  poor,  and  holding  aloft  a  rich 
promise  of  lands  not  seen.  Westward,  the  towers  and  spires 
that  lead  out  to  the  blue  haze  of  sheer  distance  that  yet  hides 
more  streets,  more  towms  agglomerate,  by  guidance  of  the  shining 
ribbon  of  the  river.  Far  to  north  and  south  the  long  low  hills 
that  check  the  sight  on  the  distant  horizon,  clothed,  could  one 
but  see,  with  the  orderliness  of  suburban  homes  in  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  beneath  the  quick  shadow's  of  the  moving  clouds. 
London,  all  London,  and  still  London  on  the  unseen  farther 
slopes.  There  above  the  foul  air,  in  sunshine  when  the  dark¬ 
ness  wraps  the  city  at  its  feet,  the  cross  lifts  its  unmoved  arms 
and  keeps  watch,  plain  symbol  of  the  far  hedgerow's  from  which 
the  men  who  won  the  Empire  came.  .  .  . 

Surely,  if  ever  in  your  life  London  has  said  something  to  you, 
however  quietly,  then  in  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth  you 
shall  never  again  hear  from  afar  the  noise  of  the  weaves  roaring, 
or  of  water  falling  from  a  great  height,  or  the  sound  of  the  wind 
a  mile  high  above  the  lonely  pines,  or  on  some  Pacific  beach  set 
the  sea-shell  to  your  ear,  w'ithout  a  present  memory  of  the  long 
murmuring  tide  of  the  Mother  of  Cities ;  and  some  picture — per¬ 
haps  the  last  you  expected  to  see — shall  be  unveiled  before  your 
eyes,  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  line  shall  be  borne  in  upon  your 
aching  soul  once  more, 

“  I  would  go  down  to  hell  if  hell  led  home.” 

Perceval  Landon. 
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The  announcement  that  Dr.  Warre,  after  a  reign  of  over  twenty  r  u 
years,  will  shortly  retire  from  the  headmastership  of  Eton,  comes  |  j 
as  a  reminder  of  the  flight  of  time  to  those  wdio  were  familiar  with  v  t 
the  Eton  of  Dr.  Warre’s  predecessor.  The  school  historian  will  |  ‘ 
soon  he  gravely  dealing  with  the  subject  of  “  Eton  under  Warre.”  I 
Surely,  then,  it  is  not  too  early  for  the  more  lightly  equipped  I  t 
anecdotist  to  say  his  say  about  “  Eton  under  Hornby.”  [  j 

Anecdotes  gather  round  a  great  public  school  as  naturally  as  ‘ 
clouds  round  a  mountain-top.  The  following  reminiscences  |  j 
are  only  such  as  many  old  Etonians,  familiar  with  the  Eton  I 
of  a  quarter-century  back,  might  be  able  to  supply  ;  but  they  have  r  j 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  genuine ,  and  none  of  them  (as  far  as  ] 
I  am  aware)  have  been  previously  published.  There  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  printing  some  of  the  stories  which  have  been  car-  i  . 
rent  for  so  many  years,  not  only  because  most  of  the  persons  ! 
referred  to  are  no  longer  living,  but  also  because  the  more  distin-  |  , 
guished  masters  at  a  school  like  Eton  are,  even  in  their  lifetime,  ■ 
to  a  large  extent  public  characters.  ’ 

It  was  felt  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  new'  epoch,  when,  in  1868,  L 
Dr.  Hornby  succeeded  Dr.  Balston  in  the  headmastership;  and  p 
certainly  the  contrast  betw^een  the  two  men  was  as  striking  as  that  L 
betw'een  the  two  principles  which  they  represented — the  old  and  | 
the  new  method  of  education.  Dr.  Balston  w’as  the  very  ideal  of  f 
the  majestic  and  unbending  Toryism  hitherto  dominant ;  inacces-  I 
sible  to  new  ideas,  he  had  a  personality  which  was  felt  throughout  | 
the  school  and  w'as  himself  a  model  of  unswerving  devotion  to  an  | 
immemorial  routine.  It  was  whispered,  indeed,  that  he  slept  m  | 
cap  and  gown,  so  rarely  did  he  relax  his  severities  of  dress  and  1} 
demeanour;  and  so  great  w^as  the  awe  inspired  by  his  stately 
appearance  that  a  slight  stammer  in  his  speech,  which  in  some  \ 
headmasters  might  have  detracted  from  their  authority,  was  in 
his  case  the  means  rather  of  enhancing  it.  He  had  a  habit,  when 
dismissing  a  boy  from  his  presence,  of  telling  him,  with  a  rippling 
quaver  on  the  w'ords,  to  “  run  away,  run  aw'ay,  run  away  as  [ 
if  he  felt  that,  when  released  from  such  an  ordeal,  the  natural  p 
gaiety  of  boyhood  might  be  permitted  to  reassert  itself ;  and  it  is  I 
said  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he  had  been  speaking  to  a  famous  ; 
athlete  named  Tinne,  a  young  man — boy  he  could  hardly  be  j 
called — of  Herculean  proportions  and  of  corresponding  dignity.  , 
he  was  overheard  to  give  him  the  same  parting  injunction,  “run  , 
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*  away,  run  away,  run  aw^ay,  Tinne” — as  if  bidding  an  infant 
I  toddle  off  to  its  hoop  or  marbles. 

I  Dr.  Hornby  was  the  very  reverse  of  all  this.  Appointed  as  a 
I  reformer,  he  was  as  inferior  to  his  predecessor  in  all  matters  of 
f  routine  as  he  wms  superior  to  him  in  initiative ;  and  instead  of 
making  himself  a  familiar  figure,  as  Balston  had  done,  in  every 
I  part  of  Eton,  he  seemed  to  live  almost  the  life  of  a  recluse,  so  that 
y  to  see  him  even  in  the  most  frequented  places,  except  at 
;  “absence”  chapel,  &c.,  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  phenomenon. 

I  An  Eton  tutor,  it  is  said,  was  once  surprised  by  the  hurried  en¬ 
trance  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  was  evidently  bursting  with  eager- 

Iness  to  communicate  some  news.  “Well,  Jones,”  he  said, 
“what  is  it?  ”  “Oh,  please,  sir,”  gasped  the  boy,  “  the  Head¬ 
master’s  just  gone  down  Keate’s  Lane  !  ” 

On  more  than  one  occasion  Dr.  Hornby  is  said  to  have  flogged 
the  wrong  boy  by  mistake.  A  boy  thus  victimised  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  attempt  to  exculpate  himself  or  offer  any  explanation. 
“If  you  had  not  been  complained  of,”  said  the  tutor,  “why  did 
you  not  say  so  to  the  Headmaster?  ”  “Well,  sir,”  he  replied, 

“I  thought  that  if  Mr.  -  had  not  complained  of  me,  some 

;  other  master  might  have  done  so.”  The  young  scapegrace,  it  will 
be  seen,  was  so  seasoned  a  campaigner  that  he  was  prepared  to 
take  a  flogging,  without  asking  captious  questions,  as  all  in  the 
I  day’s  work. 

Dr.  Hornby  was  once  summed  up  by  a  Sixth  Form  boy  in  the 
pregnant  phrase  of  Tacitus,  capax  imperii  nisi  imperasset ;  but  he 
!  had  a  saving  sense  of  humour,  and  a  knack  of  saying  amusing 
things  in  a  quiet  manner,  which  enabled  him  to  weather  storms 
to  which  stronger  men  might  have  succumbed.  Some  of  his  im¬ 
promptu  utterances  linger  in  the  memory  of  Etonians.  Thus 
on  one  occasion ,  at  w'hat  was  called  a  “  Masters’  Meeting,”  there 
was  a  rather  animated  discussion  of  an  incident  in  which  the  late 
'  J.  K.  Stephen,  then  a  big  Fifth  Form  boy,  was  the  prominent 
figure.  The  future  author  of  Lapsus  Calami  had,  it  seemed,  com¬ 
mitted  a  lapsus  linguce  by  putting  out  his  tongue  at  a  member  of 
the  Sixth  Form,  and  had  been  smartly  caned  for  it.  Under  pres¬ 
sure  from  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  the  father  of  J.  K.  S.,  some  of 
the  masters  took  up  the  matter  very  warmly  and,  at  the  meeting 
referred  to,  one  of  them  w'as  urging  the  Headmaster  to  reprimand 
I  the  Sixth  Form  for  an  abuse  of  power.  “  You,  sir,”  he  said, 

I  addressing  Dr.  Hornby  somewhat  grandiloquently,  “would  never 

I  flog  a  boy  who  stands  so  high  in  the  school.”  “Well,  I  don’t 

;  know,”  said  the  Headmaster,  quietly.  “  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
’  shouldn’t,  if  he  put  out  his  tongue  at  me.”  And  the  case  of 

•1-  K.  S.  was  laughed  out  of  court. 
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When  Dr.  Hornby  became  Provost  in  1884,  his  successor,  Dr 
Warre,  introduced  the  system  of  personally  visiting  and  inspect¬ 
ing  the  various  classrooms  during  school-hours.  It  was  reported 
that  Dr.  Hornby,  on  hearing  of  this  innovation,  observed,  with  a 
sigh  of  relief,  “  I  am  glad  they  didn’t  inspect  me.”  I 

It  was  not,  however,  with  Dr.  Hornby  himself  but  with  some  \ 
of  his  senior  assistant-masters,  that  the  story-teller  of  that  period  i 
was  mostly  concerned  ;  and  among  these  veterans  there  was  none  ” 
who  gave  rise  to  more  anecdotes  and  legends  than  the  Lower 
^Master,  Durnford,  or  “  Judy,”  as  he  was  familiarly  called.  Few 
Etonians  of  the  ’sixties  or  ’seventies  can  have  forgotten  that 
strange,  laughable,  yet  almost  pathetic  figure,  with  the  whimsical 
puckered  visage  and  generally  weather-beaten  aspect,  like  a  sort 
of  Ancient  Mariner  in  academic  garb,  and  the  queer  nasal  voice, 
with  its  indescribable  intonations,  which  still  ring  in  the  memory 
as  when  heard.  As  ruler  of  the  Lower  School,  he  waged  a  fairly 
equal  contest  with  the  hordes  of  young  imps  assembled  there, 
sometimes  whipping  two  or  three  of  them  by  way  of  encouraging 
the  others,  on  which  occasions  he  was  fond  of  interjecting  moral 
reproofs  betw^een  the  strokes  of  the  birch — ‘‘You  nahty,  ndhty, 
boy,”  Ac. — but  with  the  upper  boys,  to  whom  he  was  a  source  of 
irresistible  and  unfailing  amusement,  he  did  not  seem  to  know 
how'  to  deal,  and  was  consequently  treated,  it  is  to  be  feared,  with 
less  respect  than  wms  due  not  only  to  his  high  position  but  to  his 
kindly  nature  and  good  heart.  One  evening,  for  example,  he  un¬ 
expectedly  took  the  Headmaster’s  duty  of  reading  prayers  to  the 
Collegers  (i.e.,  the  seventy  King’s  Scholars),  among  whom  the 
very  mention  of  his  name,  still  more  the  sound  of  his  voice,  was  a 
potent  cause  of  merriment.  The  scene  that  ensued  was  one  of  the 
most  scandalous  on  record,  for  no  sooner  had  ‘‘  Judy”  begun  to 
read  the  prayers  than  a  perfect  tornado  of  laughter  swept  the 
entire  room,  and  his  voice  was  almost  drowned  in  the  general 
volleys  of  guffaws,  above  which  some  particular  explosion  would 
rise  every  now  and  then  into  a  sort  of  hysterical  shriek.  So  dis¬ 
graceful  wms  the  behaviour  that,  when  prayers  were  concluded,  the 
boys  themselves  rose  sobered  and  ashamed,  and  if  the  Lower 
Master  could  then  have  addressed  them  by  any  other  medium  than 
his  extraordinary  voice  they  would  silently  have  accepted  the  re¬ 
proof  ;  but  when ,  after  sorrowfully  eyeing  them  for  a  time  and 
giving  a  series  of  portentous  head-shakes,  he  ejaculated,  in  those 
nasal  accents  which  none  could  hear  and  remain  grave,  the  four 
words,  ‘‘It’s  fearful  to  contemplate”  (apparently  in  allusion  to 
the  enormity  of  their  offence),  all  good  intentions  melted  away, 
and  the  room  was  once  more  filled  with  peals  of  irreverent  mirth. 

Next  to  ‘‘  Judy  ”  Durnford,  in  the  memories  of  those  Eton 
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days,  comes  “  Johnny  ”  Yonge,  who  took  the  “  second  division,” 
i.e.,  the  one  at  the  top  of  the  Fifth  Form  and  below  that  of  the 
Headmaster.  He  was  a  small,  parched,  somew^hat  peevish-look¬ 
ing  man,  with  a  defensive  glare  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  per¬ 
manent  feud  with  his  class,  though,  in  reality,  things  went 
pleasantly  enough ,  the  boys  making  a  habit  of  ironically  cheering 
his  obiter  dicta  (his  odd  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  e.g., 
“sech”  for  “such,”  was  a  daily  delight),  while  he  glared  at  them 
ferociously,  but  in  effect  harmlessly,  from  his  desk.  He  wms 
supposed  to  have  a  special  antipathy  to  boys  who  had  passed,  as 
sometimes  happened,  direct  from  the  third  division  to  the  first, 
presumably  because  he  thought  it  a  personal  slight  to  himself  that 
anyone  should  skip  Division  II.  ;  and  it  was  said  that  whenever, 
owing  to  the  Headmaster’s  occasional  absence,  he  took  part  of  the 
Sixth  Form,  as  well  as  his  own,  he  made  a  point  of  ”  calling  up  ” 
any  such  delinquent  and  of  tripping  him  up  in  the  lesson  ;  after 
which  he  would  viciously  remark  that  ‘  ‘  those  w’ho  rise  to  the  first 
division  from  the  third  ought  to  take  care  that  their  performances 
justify  scch  promotion.”  (Loud  cheers  :  during  which  “  Johnny  ” 
Yonge  would  eye  the  class  with  a  stare  of  stony  defiance.) 

There  was  some  reason,  perhaps,  in  Mr.  Y'onge’s  jealousy  of 
this  third  division,  for  it  w’as  then  taken  by  William  Johnson 
(afterwards  William  Cory),  author  of  lonica  and  other  volumes, 
and  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  original,  if  eccentric,  character 
among  the  Eton  masters  of  that  period;  so  that  to  be  ‘‘up  to 
Billy  Johnson  ”  was  universally  regarded  by  the  boys  as  an  experi¬ 
ence  worth  having,  though  it  was  also  assumed  to  be  a  mere 
matter  of  chance  whether  he  would  take  a  fancy  to  you ,  in  which 
case  he  spared  no  pains  to  improve  your  scholarship,  or  would 
'  take  a  dislike  to  you,  and  consequently  treat  you  w’ith  the  most 
contemptuous  neglect.  He  certainly  had  a  touch  of  real  genius 
with  not  a  little  of  its  extravagance.  With  the  cricketers  and  the 
“wet  bobs,”  whose  main  business  was  athleticism,  he  was  on 

I  friendly  if  somewhat  sarcastic  terms,  and  w'ould  content  himself 
by  occasionally  remarking  to  them,  ‘‘You’ve  pretty  well  estab¬ 
lished  your  insignificance,”  or  ‘‘You  don’t  attend  more  than  an 
alligator,”  or  some  such  paradoxical  chaff,  which  served  to  keep 
them  sufficiently  in  awe  of  his  tongue;  but  to  a  clever  boy,  in 
whom  he  detected  the  signs  of  future  distinction,  he  w'ould  un- 
L  stintingly  give  both  time  and  trouble  to  stimulate  his  zeal,  with 
the  result  that  some  boys  learnt  more  in  a  single  school-time  from 
Johnson  than  during  the  rest  of  their  stay  at  Eton.  It  was 
rumoured  that  he  was  an  opium-eater ;  and  the  theory  seemed 
partly  borne  out  by  his  strange ,  dreamy  manner  at  times ,  his  rapt 
look  of  meditation ,  and  a  sense  of  Oriental  passivity  and  repose 
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which  appeared  to  enfold  him.  His  short  sight  led  to  a  prevalent  P 
story  (apocryphal,  I  believe,  as  it  was  told  of  other  persons  also  at 
different  times)  that  he  had  been  seen  pursuing  a  hen  down  Wind¬ 
sor  Hill  and  making  futile  grabs  at  her  under  the  belief  that  she 
was  his  hat ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  sometimes  seen  standing 
stock-still  in  schoolyard,  or  some  open  space,  apparently  uncon¬ 
scious  of  all  observers  or  passers-by,  and  wrapt  in  some  profound 
day-dream.  Eccentric  he  undoubtedly  was,  to  a  degree  that  was  8 
inconvenient  to  a  schoolmaster ;  and  there  were  queer  anecdotes 
of  certain  too  generous  suppers  that  he  gave  to  his  favourites  I 
among  the  boys,  when  he  began  by  politely  overlooking  that  they 
were  getting  drunk,  and  ended  by  unceremoniously  kicking  them  \ 
downstairs.  But  with  all  reservation  for  his  oddities,  it  must  in  I 
justice  be  said  of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  and  most  gifted  ? 
teachers  that  Eton  has  ever  known.  | 

One  of  the  school-books  written  by  William  Johnson,  and  in  use 
at  that  time  among  the  Lower  Boys,  was  an  English-Latin  exer-  ; 
cise-book  called  Nuces,  in  which,  among  many  double-edged  sen-  ; 
tences  (for  Johnson  carried  his  humour  even  into  that  usually 
dreary  class  of  literature)  was  the  following  :  “  Formerly  only  » 
wise  men  used  to  grow  beards.  Now  other  persons  do  so.”  This 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  hit  at  “  Stiggins,”  an  extremely 
unpopular  Fifth  Form  master  of  the  bearded  type,  and  one  of  the 
most  famous  characters  among  Etonians,  past  and  present,  of 
several  generations.  (A  “  generation  ”  at  Eton,  be  it  noted,  is  at 
most  some  six  or  seven  years.)  A  well-known  Eton  tradesman  ' 
used  to  say  that  he  constantly  overheard  the  boys  in  his  shop  talk-  [c 
ing  about  the  masters,  and  that  while  the  opinions  expressed  by  | 
them  varied  widely ,  the  same  masters  usually  coming  in  for  praise  ■ 
and  abuse  from  different  boys,  there  was  one  master  who  was  never  ! 
spoken  of  but  to  be  abused,  and  that  was  the  reverend  gentleman 
who  was  universally  known  as  ‘‘  Stiggins.”  Now,  in  truth,  this 
same  “  Stiggins”  was  a  most  kindly,  well-intentioned  man,  but  , 
he  somehow  managed  to  set  himself  wrong  with  everybody  by  the 
sort  of  innate  rudeness  which  is  ”  not  intended,”  and  therefore  the 
more  deadly  and  incorrigible.  He  had  a  breezy  and  mannerless 
optimism  which  was  at  times  positively  infuriating  to  those  on 
whom  it  blew — like  that  ‘  ‘  wild  north-easter  ’  ’  which  Charles 
Kingsley  affected  to  welcome  and  enjoy.  If  business  compelled 
you  to  speak  to  him,  he  did  not  turn  to  you  as  other  persons  did. 
but  stood  at  right  angles  to  you,  looking  away  in  front  of  him,  his  ^ 
long  red  beard  streaming  down  to  his  waist ;  and  if  he  answered 
at  all,  it  was  but  a  curt  word  or  two,  jerked  at  you  (so  to  speak' 
round  the  corner. 

Countless  anecdotes  about  ‘  ‘  Stiggins  ’  ’  were  current  among  the 
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boys,  and  not  a  few  of  them  related  to  occasions  when  he  was 
worsted  in  some  verbal  encounter  with  a  finer  wit  than  his  own, 
above  all,  with  the  sharp  tongue  of  Eussell  Day,  a  quiet,  insignifi¬ 
cant-looking  little  man  who,  of  all  the  Eton  masters,  was  the 
epigrammatist  without  peer.  Now,  Day’s  schoolroom  happened 
to  be  adjacent  to  that  of  “  Stiggins,”  and  both  of  them  were  strict 
disciplinarians,  but  there  was  this  difference,  that  Day,  when  he 
made  a  joke,  allowed  the  boys  to  applaud  it,  whereas  “  Stiggins  ” 
—well,  even  if  he  had  allowed  it,  there  existed  not  the  boy  syco¬ 
phantic  enough  to  laugh  at  such  wooden  jokes  as  his.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  so  runs  the  tale,  Mr.  Day  jested,  and  the  audience  clapped 
hands  and  stamped  feet.  As  if  divining  what  would  happen — 
for  “Stiggins”  had  a  habit  of  rushing  in  where  it  would  have 
been  wiser  to  stand  aside — Day  placed  his  finger  on  his  lips ,  then 
pointed  to  the  wall  that  divided  his  room  from  ”  Stiggins’s,”  and 
said  to  the  boys,  in  a  tone  of  serio-comic  warning,  “Hush! 

There’s  a  gentleman  there - !  ”  And  the  applause  broke  out, 

now  louder  than  ever.  A  minute  later  the  door  opened  and  a  boy 
entered  the  room  with  a  message  from  the  irrepressible  “Stig¬ 
gins”  :  “  Please,  sir,  Mr.  — —  wants  to  know  what’s  the  joke 
this  time.”  There  was  a  pause  of  intense  expectation,  and  then 
Eussell  Day,  in  the  low,  drawling  tones  w'hich  distinguished  his 

most  mordant  utterances,  replied  as  follow’s  :  “Tell  Mr.  - 

that,  this  time,  he's  the  joke.”  The  messenger  withdrew  amid 
vociferous  cheering,  and  it  is  not  recorded  that  Mr.  “  Stiggins” 
ever  made  any  further  inquiries  of  Mr.  Russell  Day. 

On  another  occasion  it  is  said  that  a  big  boy  named  Coles,  who 
was  reputed  to  be  a  bit  of  a  “sw’agger,”  came,  on  some  errand, 
into  Eussell  Day’s  schoolroom  and  stood  magnificently  by  the 
door.  Little  Day  looked  at  him  long  and  hard.  “What  is  thy 
name?”  he  said,  drawlingly,  at  last.  “Coles,  sir,”  said  the 
confident  youth  in  resonant  tones.  “  Then,  Coles,  you  may 
scuttle,”  was  the  devastating  reply,  and  Coles  retired,  in  ruins. 
Eussell  Day  was  indeed  the  Tim  Healy  of  the  Eton  of  forty  years 
back,  and  noli  me  tangere  was  his  motto. 

I  have  said  that  the  masters  above  referred  to  were  strict  dis¬ 
ciplinarians.  Not  so  was  poor - ,  an  accomplished  scholar  and 

Latin  verse-writer,  who  shall  here  be  spoken  of  only  under  his 
nickname  of  “  Swage.”  Owing  to  a  certain  hesitation  in  his 
character,  in  spite  of  a  most  formidable  personal  appearance  (none 
are  so  quick  to  take  a  master’s  measure  as  Eton  boys),  he  had  lost 
all  control  both  of  his  school  division  and  of  his  private  pupils, 
and  the  scenes  that  were  daily  enacted  in  his  class-room  were  of  a 
truly  appalling  kind.  It  was  a  veritable  Inferno  among  schools. 
From  his  desk  “  Swage”  thundered  in  vain  at  the  serried  ranks 
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of  his  tormentors,  or  now  and  then  selected  one  or  two  of  the 
ringleaders  and  bade  them  ‘  ‘  stand  up  ’  ’  apart  from  their  fellows, 
in  distant  corners  of  the  room.  But  the  boys  thus  isolated  of 
course  attracted  the  whole  attention  of  the  class  ;  and  sometimes, 
with  a  dexterous  motion  of  the  feet,  akin  to  a  ballet-dancer’s,  they 
would  glide  noiselessly  across  the  floor,  as  pillars  of  sand  across  1 
the  desert,  now  approaching  “  Swage’s”  desk  and  now  receding 
from  it,  until  he  was  wild  with  indignation  and  scattered  his 
“  impositions,”  like  rain,  indiscriminately,  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust. 

It  is  a  fact — and  this  was  recognised  as  the  supreme  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  ne  plus  ultra,  of  such  master-baiting — that  “Swage” 
once  set  a  hundred  lines  to  a  bird.  To  whistle  and  chirp  like 
birds  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  his  division ;  and  so,  when  a 
real  bird  came  and  perched  by  the  window^  and  gave  a  little  song, 

“  Swage  ”  rounded  blindly  on  it  like  a  fury  and  shouted  out,  “  A 
hundred  lines!  ”  It  w^as  all  over  wdth  him  after  that.  Perpen¬ 
dicularly  he  w^ent  down. 

There  is  a  story ,  too ,  of  his  once  sending  to  the  Headmaster  a 
letter  in  which  he  “complained”  of  one  of  his  private  pupils,  an 
inmate  of  his  House,  for  annoying  him  by  knocking  with  malice 
prepense  on  his  study  door.  The  letter  set  forth  how  the  boy 
had  begun  knocking  and  had  persisted  in  knocking,  in  spite  of 
warnings  and  expostulations ;  and  there  w^as  appended  to  it  this 
brief  but  significant  statement  :  “  P.S. — He  is  knocking  still.'’ 

Such  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  certain  famous 
assistant-masters  in  the  days  of  Eton  under  Hornby.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  masters  alone  were  the  subject  of  such 
stories;  for,  looking  back,  one  is  aw’are  of  many  treasured  re¬ 
miniscences  of  boys  no  less  than  of  tutors — there  were  eccentrici¬ 
ties  amongst  the  young  as  well  as  the  old — only,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  the  queer  doings  of  boys,  whose  sojourn  at  Eton  was  com¬ 
paratively  short,  were  less  notorious  and  traditional  than  those 
of  masters  who  were  ‘  ‘  institutions  ’  ’  there  for  twenty  years  oi 
more. 

There  w^as  Tom - ,  for  instance,  famous  among  a  certain 

generation  of  Etonians  for  his  extraordinary  escapades,  the  most 
genial  and  lovable  of  ne’er-do-wells,  who  must  (now  one  thinks 
of  it)  have  been  just  a  little  crazed,  even  in  his  boyhood,  to  do  the 
outrageous  things  he  did.  Even  now  in  thought  I  can  see  him, 
w'alking  out  of  chapel  during  the  afternoon  service  on  Derby  Day 
with  a  handkerchief  held  to  his  nose  to  signify  that  hemorrhage 
was  the  cause  of  his  retirement,  though  every  master  and  boy  in 
the  building  could  guess  w^hither  he  was  bound.  Even  at  that 
early  age  he  w^as  a  confirmed  drinker,  and  one  of  the  most  popular 
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stories  of  him  was  that  which  told  how  he  was  seen  striding  in 
^  hot  haste  up  Windsor  Hill,  because  he  had  been  informed  that 
at  a  Temperance  Meeting,  which  was  being  held  in  the  Royal 
borough,  a  shilling  was  to  be  given  to  every  convert  who  would 
take  the  pledge.  After  leaving  Eton  he  went  out  to  the  Colonies, 
and  the  last  report  (prior  to  that  of  his  death)  which  his  former 
school-fellows  had  of  him  was  that  ‘  ‘  he  had  stolen  a  horse ,  and 
i  was  doing  well.”  Requiescat  in  pace!  Those  who  knew  him 
have  a  tenderer  recollection  of  him  than  of  many  of  Eton’s  more 
successful  sons. 

Then,  again,  there  w'as  Fred - ,  no  ne’er-do-well  like  Tom 

- ,  but  not  less  genial  and  popular,  and  equally  the  victim,  one 

must  conclude,  of  a  certain  early  twist  of  the  mind.  He  w'as 
famous  among  his  contemporaries  for  a  kind  of  malaprop  ten¬ 
dency  in  his  thought  and  speech,  which  occasionally  caused  huge 
delight.  Thus,  one  winter  day,  at  the  “  final  ”  football  match  for 
the  House  Cup,  when  a  tremendous  tussle  was  going  on  between 
Warre’s  and  Evans’s,  the  leading  Houses  of  that  time,  our  Fred 
was  standing  amid  an  excited  crowd  of  spectators,  himself  as 
:  excited  as  any  of  them,  while  stentorian  cries  of  ‘‘Warre’s!” 
“Evans’s!”  came  alternately  from  the  backers  of  the  two  rival 
teams.  At  last  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest  of  shouting,  and 
then  there  rang  out  one  solitary  voice,  heard  distinctly  over  the 
field,  and  tremulous  with  intense  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
game — and  what  it  cried  was — ‘‘  Durnford’s  !  ”  Poor  Fred  had 
characteristically  imported  into  the  struggle  the  name  of  another 
House  (“Judy”  Durnford’s,  to  wit)  which  did  not  happen  to  be 
concerned. 

But,  like  the  epic  poets  of  old,  I  have  no  space  to  commemorate 
adequately  all  these  heroes  of  story — the  sad  case  of  ‘‘  Barabbas,” 
for  instance,  can  be  but  mentioned  in  passing.  In  common  with 
not  a  few  other  boys  at  Eton  (far  more  than  is  supposed)  he  had 
I  been  caught  stealing,  and  instead  of  being  quietly  removed,  the 
usual  and  more  merciful  course,  he  had  been  flogged  and  allowed 
to  stay  on — to  be  known  thenceforward  as  ‘‘Barabbas.”  The 
boys  delighted  to  torment  him  with  fiendish  cruelty,  which 
touched  its  highest  point  whenever  the  words,  ‘‘Now',  Barabbas 
was  a  robber,”  were  read  in  the  chapel.  Then  necks  were  craned, 

^  and  heads  w'ere  turned,  from  pews  near  and  distant,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  unfortunate  youth  w'ho  had  transgressed  the  one 
moral  precept  for  w'hich  these  young  barbarians  had  a  real  or 
!  pretended  reverence. 

The  College  Chapel,  it  must  be  owned,  was  often  the  scene  of 
a  good  deal  that  could  not,  even  in  those  days  of  lax  discipline,  be 
regarded  as  proper  behaviour.  It  was  the  practice  in  the  early 
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part  of  Dr.  Hornby’s  headmastership  (wisely  abolished  by  him  I 
later)  to  have  a  service — a  full  choral  service — on  each  of  the  three  i 
weekly  half-holidays,  and  the  elfect  of  this  on  the  minds  of  the  f 
boys  who  were,  of  course,  thirsting  to  be  free  for  the  river  or  I 
cricket  field,  may  readily  be  imagined.  Worship  there  was  liter-  I 
ally  none  :  the  sole  thought  was  how  to  get  the  service  over.  I 
Against  the  text  of  every  anthem,  in  every  anthem-book  in  the  R 
chapel,  was  written  in  pencil,  corrected  and  tested  by  generations  i 
of  impatient  listeners,  the  time  taken  in  its  performance.  The 
most  popular  of  the  Chaplains  (“Conducts,”  they  were  called  at 
Eton)  w’as  one  w^hose  fleetness  in  gabbling  through  the  service  at 
breakneck  speed  was  phenomenal ,  and  had  the  extra  merit  of  occa¬ 
sionally  delighting  the  boys  by  an  accidental  transposition  of 
words,  as  when  he  would  adjure  the  congregation  to  “Eend  your 
garments  and  not  your  hearts  ’  ’ — a  version  of  the  text  much  more 
likely  to  obtain  fulfilment  at  Eton.  The  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  choir,  too,  were  w'ell  known  individually  to  their  un¬ 
willing  audience,  and  each  of  them  had  his  nickname;  the  bass, 
for  example,  whose  voice  and  figure  were  alike  of  ample  propor¬ 
tions,  was  universally  known  as  “  Thunderguts.” 

It  was  on  Sundays,  of  course,  that  the  ceremonial  was  at  the 
height  of  its  splendour,  and  then,  as  there  was  no  cricket  or 
boating  in  the  background,  it  was  regarded  with  more  tolerance. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  “  Cogger  ”  Goodford,  the  Provost,  conducted, 
with  much  pomp  and  circumstance,  up  the  centre  of  the  chapel  by 
the  verger,  Holderness — both  of  them  old  and  feeble  men,  but 
Holderness,  as  the  boys  did  not  fail  to  remark,  looking  by  far  the 
more  refined  and  aristocratic  of  the  two,  so  that  a  stranger  might 
well  have  supposed  him  to  be  “  Mr.  Provost,”  and  “  the  Cogger” 
to  be  his  henchman.  In  listening  to  the  Provost’s  well-nigh  in¬ 
terminable  sermons,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  right 
method  was  not  to  chafe  or  become  restive  under  them  but  to 
trust  to  the  soporific  effect  of  the  sing-song  cadence,  a  peculiar 
rise  and  fall  of  the  voice  which  became  as  familiar  to  thousands 
of  Etonians  as  the  chapel  bell  itself.  Some  of  them  could  imitate 
it  to  perfection ;  one  expert  in  this  art  was  (if  report  be  true)  the 
present  Colonial  Secretary.  It  was  the  Provost,  it  should  be 
explained,  and  not  the  Headmaster,  who  had  the  chief  control  of 
the  services  in  the  Eton  Chapel;  but,  of  course,  the  pulpit  was 
occupied  at  times  by  other  preachers — by  “  Stiggins,”  for  in¬ 
stance,  or  “Judy  ”  Durnford,  or  “  Johnny  ”  Yonge — and  then  the 
boys  w^ere  all  on  the  qiii  vive  with  excitement. 

I  have  told  how  calamitously  “Judy”  Durnford  once  read 
prayers  to  the  Collegers;  I  wall  conclude  wdth  a  similar  story,  in 
which,  however,  a  boy,  not  a  master,  played  the  leading  part.  It 
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was  the  custom  at  a  certain  “  Dame’s  ”  House  for  the  head  boy  to 
read  the  evening  prayers,  but  on  one  occasion  it  chanced  that  the 
“captain,”  and  perhaps  the  “second  captain”  also,  being  un¬ 
expectedly  absent,  the  duty  devolved  suddenly  on  a  very  nervous 
youth,  who  had  never  before  acted  in  that  capacity,  and,  as 
readers  of  the  incident  will  easily  believe,  was  never  invited  to  act 
so  again.  The  assembled  boys,  all  agog  to  hear  a  new"  reader, 
marched  into  the  room — a  large  hall  with  a  skylight — knelt  down , 
and  expected  the  prayers  to  begin ;  but  at  the  critical  moment  it 
became  evident  that  the  unfortunate  locum  tenens  was  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  for  no  sound  was  heard  but  an  agitated  shuffling  of  the 
prayer-book.  Instantly  the  truth  flashed  on  the  minds  of  the 
congregation — he  could  not  ‘  ‘  find  the  place  ’  ’  !  Intently  they 
watched  and  waited,  while  he,  poor  wretch,  sweating  and  “smok¬ 
ing”  in  his  extremity,  did  but  shuffle  pages  the  more.  At  last, 
in  desperation,  presumably,  and  feeling  it  necessary  at  any  risk  to 
break  the  “horrid  silence,”  he  drew  his  bow  at  a  venture,  and 
read.  It  w"as  the  Absolution,  the  “  Remission  of  Sins,”  which,  as 
the  rubric  ordains,  may  be  pronounced  by  the  Priest  alone.  A 
lively  sense  of  the  inappropriateness  of  the  selection  pervaded  the 
amused  audience  and  oppressed  the  mind  of  their  victim.  The 
Absolution  ended,  there  was  a  further  shuffling  of  leaves  ;  and  then 
a  second  time  he  drew  his  how  at  a  venture,  and  read.  It  was 
the  Prayer  for  Rain.  Now,  as  luck  w"ould  have  it,  the  night  W"as 
a  very  wet  one,  and  even  as  the  supplication  wms  being  made  for 
“such  moderate  rain  and  showers,”  there  was  the  din  of  a  most 
immoderate  downpour  on  the  skylight  overhead.  “  What  will  he 
read  next?”  was  the  thought  in  everybody’s  mind;  and,  indeed, 
after  what  had  preceded,  nothing — not  even  the  Marriage  Service 
— need  have  seemed  impossible ;  but  at  this  point  the  clerical 
novice,  who  possibly  considered  that,  after  absolving  forty  Eton 
boys  of  their  sins  and  successfully  praying  for  rain,  he  had  done 
enough  for  a  first  attempt,  disappointed  further  speculation  by 
closing  the  book  and  dismissing  them. 

Here,  too,  it  is  time  to  close  these  fragmentary  reminiscences  of 
Eton  under  Hornby,  which  I  hope  will  be  taken  by  my  readers  - 
Etonian  and  non-Etonian — in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written, 
as  professing  to  be  no  more  than  just  a  faithful  version  of  the 
stories  as  I  heard  them  in  the  period  to  which  they  refer. 

Etonensis. 
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It  is  a  popular  superstition  that  the  advancement  of  truth  depends 
wholly  on  the  discovery  of  facts,  and  that  the  sciences  have  an 
insatiable  appetite  for  facts  and  consume  them  raw,  like  oysters; 
whereas,  really,  the  actual  procedure  of  the  sciences  is  almost 
the  exact  opposite  of  this.  For  the  facts  to  be  “discovered” 
there  is  needed  the  eye  to  see  them,  and  inasmuch  as  the  most 
important  facts  do  not  at  first  obtrude  themselves,  it  has  usually 
to  be  a  trained  eye,  and  animated  by  a  persevering  desire  to  know. 
Thus  radium,  for  instance,  with  the  revolution  in  our  whole  con¬ 
ception  of  material  nature  which  it  imports,  after  vainly  bom¬ 
barding  an  inattentive  universe  for  aeons,  has  only  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  itself  discovered,  and  its  wonderful  activity 
appreciated  and  ranked  as  “fact.”  Again,  the  sciences  are 
anything  but  heaps  of  crude  facts.  They  are  coherent  systems 
of  the  interpretation  of  what  they  have  taken  as  “  fact,”  and  they, 
very  largely,  make  their  own  facts  as  they  proceed.  Nor  are 
facts  ’  ’  facts  for  a  science  until  it  has  prepared  them  for  assimi¬ 
lation,  and  can  swallow  them  without  unduly  straining  its  struc¬ 
ture.  In  other  words,  the  sciences  always  select  and  “cook” 
their  facts.  Hence  what  is  fact  for  one  science,  and  from  one 
point  of  view,  is  not  so  for  and  from  another,  and  may  be 
irrelevant  or  a  fiction.  If,  therefore,  rival  theorists  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  occupy  different  points  of  view’,  and  to  stay  there  with¬ 
out  seeking  common  ground,  they  can  controvert  each  other’s 
“facts”  for  ever.  For  their  assertions  concern  what  are  really 
different  facts.  So  there  is  no  way  of  settling  the  dispute  save 
by  the  good  old  method  of  letting  both  continue  until  harvest¬ 
time,  and  finding  which  contributes  more  to  human  welfare. 
Facts,  in  short,  are  far  from  being  rigid,  irresistible,  triumphant 
forces  of  nature ;  rather  they  are  artificial  products  of  our  selec¬ 
tion,  of  our  interests,  of  our  hopes,  of  our  fears.  The  shape  they 
assume  depends  on  our  point  of  view,  their  meaning  on  our  pur¬ 
pose  ,  their  value  on  the  use  we  put  them  to ;  nay ,  perhaps  their 
very  reality  on  our  willingness  to  accept  them.  For  if  there 
lurks  within  them  some  backbone  of  rigidity  w’hich  w’e  cannot 
hope  to  alter,  it  is  at  least  something  to  which  w’e  have  not  yet 
penetrated,  and  which  it  w'ould  be  fatal  rashly  to  assume,  so  long 
as  the  facts  we  face  are  still  such  that  we  want  to  alter  them. 

Now  most  of  this  has  long  been  known  to  the  logicians,  though 
for  various  reasons  they  have  not  yet  thought  fit  to  make  it  clear 
to  the  uninitiated  public.  Nor  should  I  now  have  dared  to  divulge 
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these  mysteries  of  the  higher  logic  were  it  possible  to  discuss  the 
history  of  Psychical  Research  without  reference  to  the  striking  way 
in  which  it  illustrates  this,  our  human,  treatment  of  fact.  That 
history  has  been  a  tragedy  (or  tragi-comedy)  with  three  main 
actors.  Pact,  Prejudice  or  Bias,  and  Interpretation;  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  Prejudice.  For  it  has  determined  the  inter¬ 
pretation,  which  in  turn  has  selected  the  facts.  And  thus  the 
impotence  of  Fact  has  been  most  clearly  shown.  For  of  facts 
bearing  on  the  subject  there  has  always  been  abundance  :  man¬ 
kind  has  always  had  experience  of  ghosts,  trances,  inspirations, 
dreams,  fancies,  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  the  like.  Some 
men  have  always  been  ill-balanced,  as  others  stolid,  some  respon¬ 
sive  to  the  unusual,  as  others  indifferent.  And  divergent  prejudices 
have  always  been  strong  to  emphasise  w^hatever  told  in  their 
favour,  and  to  suppress  whatever  did  not.  And  so  “  w’hat  the 
facts  really  were  ”  has  manifestly  depended  on  the  interpretations 
put  upon  them. 

Of  such  interpretations  the  two  extremes  have  alw’ays  been  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  one  is  often  called  the  superstitious  and  the  other 
the  scientific.  The  names  indeed  are  bad,  and  beg  the  question  : 
for  any  interpretation  has  a  right  to  be  called  scientific  if  it  is 
coherent  and  works,  while  any  is  superstitious  which  rests  on 
mere  prejudice  and  can  give  no  coherent  account  of  itself.  But 
still,  the  interpretation  w^hich  treats  all  psychic  phenomena  as 
essentially  pathological  has  hitherto  been  preferred  by  the  more 
scientific  people,  and  has  therefore  been  worked  out  and  applied 
more  scientifically,  while  hardly  anything  has  been  done  to  elicit 
the  latent  scientific  value  of  its  rival. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research,  how¬ 
ever,  this  situation  has  been  changed,  and  its  w’ork  has  begun 
to  tell  both  on  the  facts  and  on  their  interpretation.  Not  that 
as  yet  much  progress  has  been  made  in  altering  the  mode  in 
which  the  facts  appear,  i.e.,  in  obtaining  control  of  them,  in 
making  them  experimental,  or  in  eliciting  new  ones.  But  the 
quality  of  the  old  facts  has  been  greatly  improved ;  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  received  with  a  more  discriminating  hospitality,  to 
be  scrutinised  with  a  more  intelligent  curiosity,  to  be  recorded 
with  something  like  precision.  And  what,  in  the  light  of  their 
past  history,  is  probably  quite  as  important — for  what  is  the  use 
of  collecting  facts  which  no  one  understands? — much  has  been 
done  to  render  their  interpretation  more  scientific,  and  it  is  upon 
this  aspect  of  the  progress  of  Psychical  Research  that  this  article 
is  intended  to  enlarge. 

The  better  understanding  of  the  traditional  phenomena  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  a  series  of  notable  books  proceeding  from  the 
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inner  circles  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch.  First  to  be  1 
mentioned  is  Professor  William  James’s  profound  and  delightful  1 
Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  which  has  so  signally  shown  the 
psychological  significance  of  much  that  from  the  pathological  point 
of  view"  w'ould  seem  sheer  excesses  of  spiritual  morbidity.  Secondly, 
Mr.  Podmore’s  History  of  Modern  Spiritualism  has  shown  how  the 
“  facts  ”  look  to  an  intelligent,  competent,  but  intensely  sceptical, 
criticism.  And,  lastly,  the  late  Frederic  Myers’s  Human  Per¬ 
sonality  has  made  a  brilliant  and  suggestive  effort  to  look  at  the 
same  material  with  a  constructive  purpose,  and  to  put  upon  it  a 
coherent  interpretation  which  will  convert  the  w'hilom  playground 
of  the  will-o’-the-wisps  of  superstition  into  a  stable  habitation  of 
science.  This  enterprise  seems  interesting  and  important 
enough  to  warrant  an  attempt  to  estimate  its  outcome,  now  that 
the  first  rush  of  readers  and  the  first  clash  of  critics  has  rolled  by. 

Myers’s  conception  of  the  function  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Eesearch  differs  wddely  from  that  of  Mr.  Podmore  :  it  is  to  him 
not  an  organisation  for  the  harrying  of  spiritual  impostors,  but  a 
possible  training  school  for  the  future  Columbus  of  an  ultra- 
terrestrial  world.  And  so  he  is  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  research, 
nay,  of  adventure,  which  is  the  prelude  to  discovery. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  first  reflection  he  provokes  is  one  on  the 
waywardness  of  genius,  on  its  annoying  habit  of  not  sticking  to 
its  last,  and  not  allowing  quiet  folk  to  drowse  on  in  their  old 
ancestral  ways,  but  of  making  unexpected  incursions  into  fresh 
territories  and  dragging  an  unwilling  humanity  in  its  train.  For 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Myers  was  a  genius,  though  not 
at  all  of  the  kind  that  would  (antecedently)  have  been  suspected 
of  attempting  epoch-making  contributions  to  science  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  His  gifts  w'ere  clearly  of  a  literary  and  poetic  character, 
such  as  seemed  to  promise  him  a  distinguished  place  and  an  agree¬ 
able  career  among  the  English  men  of  letters,  but  might,  in  the 
first  instance,  well  be  thought  to  have  unfitted  him  for  the  close 
reasoning  and  laborious  experimenting  that  are  needed  by  the  man 
of  science.  But  a  strong  passion  of  his  emotional  nature  turned 
his  powers  in  quite  a  different  direction.  A  wicked  fairy  (I  sup¬ 
pose)  afflicted  him  w  ith  a  well-nigh  unique  and  unequalled  longing 
to  know,  before  he  trod  it,  the  path  all  souls  must  travel ;  and  this 
desire  formed  the  tragedy  and  glory  of  his  life.  It  is  usual  to 
suppose  that  a  passionate  desire  is  a  mere  hindrance  in  the  search 
for  truth,  but  a  more  observant  psychology  must  acknowledge 
what  strength,  what  perseverance,  and  what  daring  it  may  bestow 
upon  the  searcher.  Of  this  power,  Myers’s  case  affords  a  signal 
example ;  for  by  dint  of  his  desire  to  know'  he  transformed  him¬ 
self.  He  turned  himself  into  a  man  of  science,  keenly  watchful 
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and  thoroughly  cognisant  of  every  scientific  fact  that  seemed  to 
bear,  however  remotely,  on  his  central  interest,  and  though,  I 
think,  he  never  quite  secured  his  footing  on  the  tight-ropes  of 
technical  philosophy,  he  made  himself  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  abstruser  mysteries  of  metaphysics.  And  so  he  actually 
trained  his  Pegasus,  as  it  were,  to  pull  the  ark  of  the  covenanted 
immortality  out  of  the  slough  of  naturalism. 

And  then  it  appeared  to  the  marvel  of  most  beholders  that  there 
is  work  for  the  imagination  to  accomplish  in  science  no  less  than 
in  poetry.  It  was  the  poetry  in  Myers  that  enabled  him  to  grasp 
at  great  conceptions ,  whose  light  could  not  have  dawned  on  duller 
souls,  and  to  build  up  out  of  the  rubbish  heaps  of  uncomprehended 
and  unutilised  experience  the  impressive  structure  which,  if  it  be 
not  the  temple  of  ultimate  truth,  yet  for  the  present  marks  the 
“furthest  north”  of  scientific  striving  towards  one  of  the  great 
poles  of  human  interest.  And,  similarly,  it  was  his  desire  that 
gave  him  driving-power.  For  twenty  years  he  laboured  un¬ 
remittingly  himself,  and  enlisted  by  his  enthusiasm  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  others.  Like  other  pioneers,  those  of  psychical  research 
will  never,  probably,  obtain  the  recognition  due  to  their  courage, 
endurance,  and  faith  in  an  undertaking  which  not  only  their  social 
surroundings,  but  their  own  misgivings,  pronounced  futile  and 
absurd.  It  was  mainly  due  to  Myers’s  tact  and  enthusiasm  that 
the  Society  was  nerved  to  persist  in  the  tedious  task  of  observing 
and  collecting  the  erratic  bits  of  evidence,  the  perplexing  phantas¬ 
magoria  of  experiences,  which  he  has  now  so  brilliantly  fitted 
together  into  his  fascinating  picture  of  the  subliminal  extent  and 
transcendent  destiny  of  the  human  spirit.  True,  the  picture  is 
impressionist  :  in  some  parts  it  is  sketchy  ;  in  others  its  completion 
was  cut  short  by  death ;  nowhere  perhaps  will  it  bear  a  pedantic¬ 
ally  microscopic  scrutiny.  But  it  is  the  picture  of  a  master  none 
the  less,  and  takes  the  place  of  a  mere  smear  of  meaningless  detail 
and  shadowy  outline.  Wherefore  it  is  an  achievement,  and  its 
scientific  value  is  incontestable,  whether  or  not  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it  as  a  real  image  of  the  truth. 

Accordingly,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  whereas  those  who  applied 
strictly  technical  standards,  and  looked  for  what  it  is  vain  to 
expect,  and  difficult  to  use,  in  an  inchoate  science,  viz.,  a  formal 
precision  of  spick  and  span  conceptions,  have  been  somewhat  dis¬ 
concerted  by  the  heuristic  and  tentative  plasticity  of  Myers’s 
terms,  the  greatest  of  living  psychologists.  Professor  William 
James,  himself  no  mean  adept  in  psychical  researches,  should 
thus  testify  to  his  suggestiveness.  “  I  cannot  but  think,”  he  says,^ 

(1)  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  233.  Cp.  also  his  fuller  appreciation 
of  Myers’s  work  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  S.P.R.,  Part  42,  pp.  13-23. 
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‘  ‘  that  the  most  important  step  forward  that  has  occurred 
in  psychology  since  I  have  been  a  student  of  the  science,  is  the 
discovery,  first  made  in  1886,  that  in  certain  subjects  at  least  there  ' 
is  not  only  the  consciousness  of  the  ordinary  field,  with  its  usual 
centre  and  margin,  but  an  addition  thereto  in  the  shape  of  a  set  ol  I 
memories,  thoughts,  and  feelings,  which  are  extra-marginal  and  f 
outside  of  the  primary  consciousness  altogether,  but  yet  must  be  ) 
classed  as  conscious  facts  of  some  sort,  able  to  reveal  their  pre-  1 
sence  by  unmistakable  signs.”  This  then  is  ‘‘the  problem  of 
Myers,”  the  great  question  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subconscious  or 
subliminal  extension  of  wdiat  we  may,  perhaps,  still  call  the  self. 

To  Myers  this  conception  of  the  Subliminal  Self  is  the  great 
clue  that  guides  him  through  the  labyrinth  of  abnormal  and  super¬ 
normal  fact,  and  holds  together  phenomena  so  various  as  sleep, 
dream,  memory,  hypnotism,  hysteria,  genius,  insanity  (largely), 
automatisms,  chromatic  hearing,  hallucinations,  ghosts,  tele¬ 
pathy  and  telergy,  clairvoyance  and  the  like,  and  even  ‘‘ecto- 
plasy.”  It  is  evident  therefore  that  it  is  essential  for  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  Human  Personality  to  grasp  this  great  conception  of 
the  Subliminal  Self,  and  the  considerations  which  conduct  to  it. 

Psychological  experiment  has  confirmed  what  the  best  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  had  previously  suspected,  viz.,  that  the  world 
of  sense  is  limited.  That  is,  there  exist  limits  beyond  which  any 
particular  sense-perception  either  ceases  or  is  transformed.  It  is 
only  within  a  limited  range  that  disturbances  in  the  air  are  per¬ 
ceived  as  sounds,  and  in  the  ‘‘ether  ”  as  sights.  There  are  ultra¬ 
violet  ‘‘rays,”  and  infra-red  ‘‘rays,”  which  are  both  invisible, 
and  there  are  ‘‘  tones  ”  too  high  and  too  low  to  be  heard.  There 
are  limits  of  intensity  also  to  sensation.  A  very  slight  stimulation 
is  not  felt;  e.g.,  a  small  fly  crawling  across  the  hand  arouses  no 
sensation.  And  yet  we  cannot  say  that  this  crawling  passes  quite 
unnoticed.  For,  if  there  are  half-a-dozen  such  flies,  we  feel  them 
collectively.  But  does  not  this  imply  that  each  separately  must 
have  contributed  something?  For  six  ciphers  w’ould  add  up  to 
nothing.  In  this  way,  then,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  limen  or 
‘  ‘  threshold  ’  ’  over  w’hich  a  ‘  ‘  sensation  ’  ’  must  pass  to  enter  con¬ 
sciousness.  This  threshold  is  not,  however,  a  fixed  point ;  it 
may  be  shifted  up  and  down,  raised  so  as  to  contract,  or  lowered, 
so  as  to  enlarge ,  the  range  of  consciousness ,  to  an  unknown  extent, 
according  to  the  variations  of  attention,  mental  condition,  &c.  At 
present  the  range  of  variation  in  the  limen  is  almost  unexplored; 
but  it  is  undeniable  that  both  the  hyper-cesthesia  which  results 
from  a  lowering,  and  the  abnormal  concentration,  or  ‘‘abstrac¬ 
tion,”  which  results  from  a  raising,  and  still  more  from  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  (as  in  some  hypnotic  states) ,  may  easily  result 
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in  abnormalities  that  in  any  previous  age  would  have  been  held 
to  be  miraculous. 

It  should  be  noted ,  furthermore ,  that  we  cannot  evade  the  para¬ 
dox  of  unfelt  “sensations”  by  interpreting  the  Hmen  in  terms  of 
physiology.  At  first  sight  it  seems  easy  enough  to  assume  that 
there  is  nothing  mental  out  of  consciousness,  and  to  explain  that 
the  bodily  disturbances  (due  to  the  crawling  flies)  have  to  attain 
a  certain  magnitude  before  the  mind  reacts  upon  them.  We  may 
suppose,  that  is,  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  the  mind  to  take  note 
of  the  nervous  excitation  due  to  the  crawling  of  a  single  fly.  But 
this  only  transfers  the  difficulty  from  the  sense  organs  to  the 
central  brain  :  it  still  remains  a  fact  that  a  mind  which  responds 
to  a  sum  of  slight  disturbances  must,  in  summing  them,  have 
apprehended  them  subliminally  in  their  separation.  Nay,  in  the 
end  must  not  this  weird  power  of  unnoticed  noticing  be  ascribed  to 
“matter  ”  generally?  For  how  could  anything  ever  respond  to  a 
sum  of  stimulations  if  the  constituents  of  the  sum  had  not  been 
somehow  noticed  ?  It  would  seem ,  then ,  that  from  this  notion  of 
the  subliminal  there  is  no  escape. 

But  instead  of  being  a  nuisance  and  a  paradox ,  it  may  be  made 
into  a  principle  of  far-reaching  explanation.  This  is  what  Myers 
has  done.  He  has  extended  this  scientific  notion  of  subliminal 
“perception”  from  the  parts  to  the  whole,  and  instead  of  recog¬ 
nising  it  grudgingly  and  piecemeal,  he  gladly  generalises  it  into  a 
principle  of  almost  universal  application.  When  this  is  done,  the 
supraliminal  and  the  subliminal  seem  to  change  places  in  our 
estimation,  and  our  normal  supraliminal  consciousness  shrinks 
into  a  mere  selection  of  the  total  self,  which  the  necessities  of 
mortal  life  have  stirred  us  to  condense  into  actual  consciousness, 
while  behind  it,  embracing  and  sustaining  all,  there  stretches  a 
vast  domain  of  the  subliminal ,  whose  unexplored  possibilities  may 
be  fraught  with  weal  or  woe  ineffable.  Who  after  this  will  ques¬ 
tion  the  potency  of  the  poetic  seer  to  evolve  romance  out  of  the 
disjointed  data  of  academic  science? 

And  yet,  like  all  great  feats,  it  is  like  the  egg  of  Columbus, 
and  very  simple.  At  bottom  it  is  only  a  shifting  of  stand¬ 
point,  a  throwing  of  our  spirit’s  centre  of  gravity  over  into  the 
subliminal.  Let  us  for  a  moment  cease  to  regard,  as  the  true 
centres  of  our  being,  the  conscious  persons  of  a  definite  kind, 
hedged  in  by  social  restrictions  and  psychical  and  physical  incapa¬ 
cities  of  all  sorts,  wffiich  we  appear  to  be,  and  whom,  in  spite  of 
philosophic  warnings,  we  assume  ourselves  to  know  so  well  :  let 
us  regard  them  as  mere  efficient,  though  imperfect,  con¬ 
centrations  of  our  being  upon  the  practical  purposes  of 
normal  life.  And  then,  hey  presto!  the  thing  is  done!  We 
return  transfigured  to  the  surface  from  our  dive  into  the  subli- 
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minal.  We  are  greater,  perhaps  more  glorious,  than  our  wildest 
dreams  suspected.  We  have  transcended  the  limits  of  terrestrial  ’ 
being,  and  flung  aside  the  menace  of  materialism.  Or,  in  more 
technical  philosophic  language,  which  it  is  a  pity  Myers  did  not 
in  this  instance  use,  W'e  find  ourselves  contemplating  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  physical  and  psychical  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  trans¬ 
mission,  not  of  the  production  ,  theory  of  the  latter.^  Psychic  life 
that  is,  is  not  engendered  by  the  phantom  dance  of  “  atoms,”  but 
conversely,  its  veritable  nature  pierces  in  varying  degrees  the 
distorting  veil  of  “  matter  ”  that  seems  so  solid,  and  yet,  under 
scientific  scrutiny,  so  soon  dissolves  into  the  fantastic  fictions  of 
“vortex-rings”  or  ethereal  “voids”  and  “stresses,”  or 
“energy  ”  equations.  And  the  beauty  of  this  change  of  attitude  is 
that  whereas  no  facts  can  be  discovered  which  wull  invalidate  this 
re-interpretation,  it  is  quite  possible  that  new  discoveries  may 
make  its  materialistic  rival  simply  unw'orkable. 

Myers  has  two  great  similes  for  illustrating  wdiat  he  conceives  to 
be  the  relation  of  the  conscious  to  the  subconscious  personality. 
It  is  like  unto  the  visible  portion  of  an  iceberg  of  whose  total  mass 
eight-ninths  float  beneath  the  surface.  Or  it  is  like  the  visible 
spectrum  beyond  which  there  extend  at  either  end  infra-red  and 
ultra-violet  rays,  to  say  nothing  of  yet  more  mysterious  modes  of 
radiation,  as  potent,  or  more  potent,  than  those  our  eyes  enable 
us  to  see.  The  latter  image  has  indeed  this  further  advantage, 
that  close  inspection  will  reveal  dark  lines  and  discontinuities  even 
within  the  narrow  band  of  visible  light.  Just  so  there  are  abun¬ 
dant  breaks  of  continuity  in  our  conscious  life  which  may  be  made 
to  spell  out  messages  to  the  psychologist  from  the  hidden  depths 
of  the  soul,  much  as  the  dark  lines  in  a  stellar  spectrum  reveal  to 
the  astronomer  the  composition  of  the  most  distant  stars.  And 
he  believes  that  in  the  supernormal  phenomena  of  which  his  book 
supplies  a  provisional  codification,  we  have  something  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  “enhanced  ”  lines  of  spectroscopy. 

Hence  it  is  natural  enough  that  Myers  should  begin  his  survey 
by  tracing  the  subliminal  support  in  the  normal  operations  of  our 
consciousness.  Morbid  disintegrations  of  personality  prove  that 
at  least  we  are  not  rounded-off  and  self-complete  souls,  which 
must  be  in  their  integrity,  or  not  be  at  all.  And  yet  not  all  the 
features  of  such  cases  look  like  mere  decay ;  they  are  interspersed 
with  signs  of  a  completer  memory  and  of  supernormal  faculty ,  and 
of  connections  deep  below  the  surface.  The  analysis  of  genius  is 
next  attempted,  in  perhaps  the  least  convincing  chapter  in  the 
book,  which  derives  genius  from  “subliminal  uprushes.”  In  the 
fourth  chapter  sleep  is  dealt  with ,  and  considered  as  a  differentia¬ 
tion  of  psychic  life  parallel  with  waking  life,  preserving  a  more 
(1)  Cp.  James’s  Human  Immortality. 
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f  antique  complexion ,  and  showing  (in  dreams)  symptoms  of  a  closer 
I  connection  with  and  access  to  the  subliminal.  Chapter  V.  deals 
P  with  the  extension  of  normal  into  hypnotic  sleep,  and  the  en- 
1  hanced  control  of  the  organism  which  it  often  carries  with  it.  In 
I  these  first  chapters  the  facts  to  which  Mr.  Myers  so  copiously 
I  appeals  throughout  are,  on  the  whole,  beyond  dispute,  though 
I  there  still  is  abundant  difference  of  opinion  about  their  interpreta- 
I  tion.  But  in  the  sixth  chapter  he  approaches  a  region  in  which 

I  the  ordinary  man  and  ordinary  science  evinces  a  stubborn  unwill- 
ingness  to  admit,  and  even  to  ascertain,  the  facts.  Starting  with  an 
ingenious  suggestion  that  syn<Esthesice ,  like  “coloured  hearing,” 
are  vestiges  of  a  primitive  sensitivity  not  yet  definitely  attached 
to  special  organs  of  sense,  he  proceeds  to  other  forms  of  sensory 
automatism,  which  convey  messages  from  the  subliminal  to  the 
conscious  self.  These  may  take  the  form  of  spontaneous  hallu¬ 
cinations,  or  be  experimentally  induced  by  “crystal-gazing,”  and 
often  reveal  telepathic  influence. 

Of  telepathy,  Mr.  Myers  is  not  long  content  to  retain  the  pro¬ 
visional  description,  ofiicially  prescribed  by  the  Psychical  Society, 

I  as  “  a  mode  of  communication  not  requiring  any  of  the  recognised 
channels  of  sense.”  He  soon  takes  it  more  positively  as  a  law  of 
the  direct  intercourse  of  spirit  with  spirit,  as  fundamental  as  gravi¬ 
tation  in  the  physical  world.  And  so  it  becomes,  not  an  alterna- 
'  tive  to  the  spiritistic  interpretation,  as  with  Mr.  Podmore,  but 
rather  its  presupposition,  and  a  way  of  rendering  it  feasible  and 
■  intelligible.  Granting,  therefore,  that  spirits  as  such  are  in  imme¬ 
diate  telepathic  interaction  in  a  subliminal  “  metetherial  ”  (i.e., 
spiritual)  world,  it  becomes  arbitrary  to  deprive  them  of  this  power 
on  account  of  the  mere  fact  of  death.  Telepathy  from  the  dead 
becomes  credible,  and  the  seventh  chapter,  on  “  phantasms  of  the 

(dead,”  revels  in  ghost  stories.  The  eighth  chapter  on  motor  auto¬ 
matism,  expounds  and  interprets  the  phenomena  of  planchette 
writing ,  table  tilting ,  &c. ,  and  the  evidence  of  discarnate  intelligence 
they  often  seem  to  involve,  which  seems  sometimes  to  amount  to  a 
“  psychical  invasion,”  or  “  possession  ”  of  the  automatist.  Hence 
there  is  an  easy  transition  in  the  ninth  chapter  to  the  subjects  of 
trance,  possession,  and  ecstasy,  in  which  the  organism  may  be 
I  operated  entirely  by  alien  “  spirits,”  while  the  normal  owner  may 
he  enjoying  a  subliminal  excursion  into  a  spiritual  world.  As 
finally  the  action  of  spirit  on  matter  is  a  mystery  anyhow,  and  as 
the  actual  limitation  of  our  power  to  produce  movements  to  bodies 
directly  touched  by  our  organism  is  wholly  empirical,  and  may 
result  only  from  the  unimaginative  habits  of  the  supraliminal  self , 
and  as,  moreover,  discarnate  spirits  may  possess  a  greater  and 
more  conscious  power  to  manipulate  the  molecular  arrangements 
of  matter,  there  is  no  a  priori  reason  for  discrediting  even  the 
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stories  of  telekinesis  and  ectoplasy,  which  form  the  so-called 
“physical  phenomena  ”  of  spiritism. 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  and  without  attempt  to  reproduce  his 
multitudinous  references  to  cases,  and  the  felicities  of  his  phras¬ 
ing,  is  Myers’s  argument  for  the  extension  of  human  personality 
beyond  its  habitual  limits.  It  will  be  thought  by  many  to  pander 
to  the  human  love  of  well-told  fairy-tales,  and  to  recall  within  the 
bounds  of  scientific  possibility  every  aberration  of  savage  supersti¬ 
tion.  And  certainly  Myers  has  cast  his  net  very  wide  and  deep, 
and  brought  into  it  not  only  a  fine  collection  of  fish ,  of  which  some 
are  very  rare  and  queer  specimens,  but  also  not  a  few  of  the 
abhorrent  monsters  of  the  abyss  which  common  sense  can  hardly 
bear  to  look  upon. 

Moreover,  in  a  sense  criticism  is  easy  ;  in  token  whereof  I  may 
instance  some  of  its  more  valid  forms.  It  has  been  objected  then : 
(1)  That  Myers  deals  largely  in  suggestions  which,  after  all,  are 
merely  possibilities ;  (2)  that  he  never  defines  the  nature  of  the 
personality  for  which  he  claims  survival  of  death,  and  never  proves 
that  what  seems  to  survive  is  truly  personal ;  (3)  that  such  of  his 
facts  as  would  be  generally  admitted  are  capable  of  alternative 
interpretations;  while  (4)  for  the  disputed  phenomena,  even  the 
copious  evidence  adduced  is  inadequate  and  dubious ;  (5)  that  tele¬ 
pathy  among  the  living  is,  as  yet,  assumption  enough  to  explain 
everything ;  (6)  that  his  theory  is  a  jumble  of  physiological  mate¬ 
rialism  with  the  wildest  spiritualism ;  (7)  that  he  is  absurdly 
optimistic  in  his  anticipations  both  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  our  “  metetherial  ’’  environment,  and  also  (8) 
as  to  the  reasonableness  of  incarnate  and  discarnate  spirits  in 
forwarding  his  aim. 

To  these  objections  it  might  fairly  be  replied  :  as  to  (1),  that 
Myers  himself  claims  no  more,  and  more  cannot  fairly  be  ex 
pected  of  him.  As  to  (2),  that  while  he  certainly  takes  personal 
ity  for  granted,  our  immediate  experience  fully  entitles  us  to  do  so. 
The  people  who  decline  to  admit  the  existence  of  personality  until 
it  has  been  abstractly  defined  to  their  liking,  are  beyond  the  pale 
of  ordinary  scientific  argument.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
granted  that  the  proof  of  personality  in  the  subliminal ,  and  of  the 
persistence  of  a  human  person  after  death  is,  as  yet,  on  Myers’s 
own  showing,  somewhat  incomplete.  But  the  indications  point 
that  way,  and  it  was  a  merit  in  Myers  to  refrain  from  the  usual 
philosopher’s  leap  to  the  absolute  world-ground  as  soon  as  they 
are  driven  off  the  field  of  ordinary  experience. 

(3)  It  is  quite  true  that  for  most  of  the  admitted  facts  of  second¬ 
ary  personality,  hypnotism,  automatism,  sleep,  dream,  Arc.,  there 
exist  alternative  interpretations.  That  is,  there  are  descriptions 
of  them  in  technical  formulas.  But  these  in  no  case  amount  to 
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real  explanations.  Moreover,  they  are  various  and  complicated, 
and  Myers’s  conception  of  a  single  subliminal  self  would  effect  a 
great  simplification.  Further,  it  is  precisely  some  of  these  com¬ 
paratively  normal  facts  that  seem  to  need  his  theory  most  clearly. 
.4s  this  point  will  bear  some  further  emphasis,  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  orthodox  psychological  treatment  of  dreams,  e.g.,  is 
plainly  insufficient.  The  conscious  self  is  in  no  proper  sense  the 
creator  of  its  dreams.  Even  if  we  grant  that  the  stuff  that  dreams 
are  made  of  is  taken  from  the  experiences  of  waking  life  (though 
dreams  of  “flying,”  e.g.,  show  that  this  is  not  strictly  true),  this 
does  not  explain  the  selection.  Nor  does  it  avail  to  point  to  prob¬ 
abilities  of  peripheral  stimulation  as  the  physiological  foundation 
of  dreams.  The  extraordinary  transmutation  of  the  stimuli  thus 
supplied  needs  explanation.  Why  should  a  mosquito  bite  during 
sleep  set  up  a  thrilling  tale  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden  death? 
Who  is  the  maker  of  these  vivid  plots  to  which  the  dreamer  falls 
a  victim?  It  is  certainly  not  the  conscious  self  of  the  dream 
which  may  be  (more  or  less)  identified  with  that  of  waking  life. 
Must  we  not  assume  some  sort  of  subliminal  self? 

Or  should  we  venture  further  yet,  and  argue  that  since  dreams 
(while  we  dream  them)  have  all  the  marks  of  an  independent 
reality,  are  immersed  in  a  space  and  a  time  of  their  own,  and 
contain  personages  just  as  external  to  us,  and  as  uncontrollable 
in  their  actions  as  those  of  waking  life,  these  dream-worlds  really 
exist,  and  are  actually  visited  by  us?  Philosophically  something 
might  be  said  for  this,  and  still  more  for  the  converse  of  this  view, 
viz.,  that  our  waking  life  is  but  an  incoherent  dream,  whose  full 
explanation  would  lie  in  an  awakening  yet  to  come. 

This  indeed  was  the  view  taken  by  one  of  Myers’s  best 
“spirits,”  Mrs.  Piper’s  “G.  P.,”  whose  communication  may  be 
cited  in  answer  to  complaints  that  ‘  ‘  spirits  ’  ’  have  never  yet 
revealed  anything  novel  or  worth  knowing.^  “  You  to  us,”  he 
says  (  ii.,  254),  “are  sleeping  in  the  material  world;  you  look 
shut  up  as  one  in  prison,  and  in  order  for  us  to  get  into  com¬ 
munication  with  you,  we  have  to  enter  into  your  sphere,  as  one 
like  yourself,  asleep.  This  is  just  why  we  make  mistakes,  as  you 
call  them,  or  get  confused  and  muddled.” 

The  truth  is  that  psychologists  have  hitherto  accepted  the  rough 
criteria  of  practical  life,  and  disregarded  the  theoretic  study  of 
dreams,  because  they  seemed  to  yield  so  little  fit  to  use  for  the 

(1)  Cp.,  too,  Dr.  VViltse’s  dream  (ii.,  315)  for  a  striking  account  of  what 
“  death  ”  feels  like.  A  genuine  experience  like  this  will  always  bear  comparison 
with  literary  imitations  even  by  so  consummate  an  artist  as  Plato,  e.g.,  in  his 
“  vision  of  Er,”  and  will  be  felt  to  be,  psychologically,  more  convincing.  The  best 
reproduction  of  the  psychological  quality  of  such  genuine  experiences  with  which 
I  am  acquainted  in  literature,  is  to  be  found,  to  my  thinking,  in  the  “  dream  ”  finale 
of  Mr.  Dickinson’s  Meaning  of  Good. 
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purposes  of  practice.  And  yet,  what  is  it  but  an  empirical  obser¬ 
vation  that  dream-worlds  are  worlds  of  inferior  reality  ?  Is  it  not 
conceivable  therefore  that  we  should  discover  some  of  superior 
reality  and  value?  At  present,  therefore,  while  psychology  seems 
confronted  with  the  choice  between  the  Scylla  of  the  Subliminal 
and  the  Charybdis  of  real  dream-worlds,  can  one  wonder  that  it 
should  try  to  put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible? 

(4)  It  must  be  admitted  that  all  over  the  field  covered  by  Mr. 
Myers  very  much  more  evidence  is  required ,  and  that  a  critic  with 
the  knowledge  and  temper  of,  e.g.,  Mr.  Podmore,  could  pick  end¬ 
less  holes  in  nearly  all  of  it.  The  possibilities  of  fraud  and  error 
seem  inexhaustible,  especially  if  semi-conscious  cheating  in  abnor¬ 
mal  mental  states  be  common.  It  is  true  also  that  in  default  of 
better  material  Myers  will  sometimes  use  half-baked  bricks,  just 
to  complete  his  structure.  But  he  himself  was  quite  aware  of 
this,  and  w^hen  a  man  knows  that  he  has  only  months  before  him 
to  complete  his  life’s  work,  and  feels  that  if  he  does  not  succeed 
in  putting  together  the  scattered  material  into  a  synthesis  (how¬ 
ever  provisional)  no  one  else  will  do  so,  he  may  well  be  pardoned 
if  he  makes  what  use  he  can  of  the  material  that  lies  handy.  It 
should  be  recognised  also  that  a  synthesis  which  embraces  such  a 
multitude  of  facts  does  not  rest  solely  on  any  one  set  of  them, 
and  in  a  sense  grows  independent  of  them  all.  That  is,  the  mere 
coherence  of  the  interpretation  becomes  a  great  point  in  its  favour 
as  against  a  variety  of  unconnected  alternatives.  Again,  the  collec¬ 
tion  and  correction  of  the  evidence  is  the  proper  function  of  the 
Psychical  Society,  for  which  Myers’s  system  provides  the  aid  of 
a  working  theory,  a  provisional  classification,  and  a  technical 
terminology. 

(5)  It  is  possible  that  telepathy  (in  its  original  sense)  might  be 
stretched  over  all  the  facts  which  it  seems  too  harsh  to  dismiss. 
But,  then,  telepathy  is  itself  a  mere  description,  and  in  no  way 
an  explanation.  It  has  to  be  interpreted,  either  in  definitely 
physical  or  in  definitely  spiritual  terms  :  it  can  hardly  stand  by 
itself  as  a  fact  which  transcends  the  physical  order  without  open¬ 
ing  out  upon  another.  Hence  the  attempt  to  conceive  it  as  the 
adit  to  a  spirit-world  must  be  pronounced  legitimate. 

(6)  Myers  no  doubt  might  have  considerably  improved  his  state¬ 
ment  by  greater  reliance  on  the  contentions  of  an  idealist  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  but  the  charge  of  confusing  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
seems  in  the  main  to  fail.  For,  as  we  saw  (p.  66),  Myers  has 
silently  adopted  the  ‘  ‘  transmission  ’  ’  view  of  soul ,  and  this  entitles 
him  to  the  free  use  of  all  the  facts  that  are  presented  on  the 
materialistic  side. 

(7)  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico  may  be  a  generous  delusion, 
but  at  least  it  makes  a  good  stimulus  to  research.  Lastly,  as  to 
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(8),  he  is  not  really  unaware  that  his  gospel  will  impinge  on  rooted 
prejudice  and  meet  the  bitterest  hostility.  He  knows  how  “im¬ 
memorial  ignorance  has  stiffened  into  an  unreasoning  incredulity  ’  ’ 
(i.,  157).  He  tells  us  (ii.,  77)  “  that  the  novelties  of  this  book  are 
intended  to  work  upon  preconceptions  which  are  ethical  quite  as 
much  as  intellectual.”^ 

But  still  he  underrates  the  resistance  which  human  minds  and 
tempers  are  sure  to  offer  to  his  doctrine.  Concerning  any  con¬ 
siderable  novelty  of  thought  the  prediction  may  be  made  that 
hardly  anyone  above  thirty  will  be  psychologically  capable  of 
adopting  it,  unless  he  had  previously  been  looking  for  just  such 
a  solution.  Myers,  therefore,  will  no  more  persuade  the  existing 
generation  of  psychologists  than  Darwin  persuaded  the  biologists 
of  his  age.  It  is  vain  to  expect  it.  Novelty  as  such  must  always 
make  its  appeal  to  the  more  plastic  minds  of  the  young  w'ho  have 
not  yet  aged  into  ^reat  authorities. 

Again,  it  is  obvious  that  Myers’s  whole  trend  of  thought  must 
be  utterly  distasteful  to  the  numerous  people  who  do  not  believe 
that  they  have  more  than  an  illusory  personality  now-,  and  (rightly 
or  wrongly)  have  no  desire  to  have  it  perpetuated  after  death. 
Then,  again,  there  are  many  whose  a  priori  sense  of  spiritual 
dignity  is  outraged  by  what  they  think  the  indecorum  in  which 
“ghosts”  have  been  observed  to  indulge,  and  who,  as  Myers 
observes,  are  the  spiritual  descendants  of  the  people  who  would 
not  listen  to  a  heliocentric  astronomy  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
unworthy  of  heavenly  bodies  to  move  in  elliptical,  and  not  in 
circular,  orbits.  Many  others  will  not  care  to  look  beyond  the  fact 
that  the  new’  “psychical  science”  seems  superficially  to  revive 
old  superstitions  of  savage  thought — though  why  it  should  enhance 
their  confidence  in  human  knowledge  to  find  that  immemorial 
traditions  had  been  w’holly  wrong,  or  destroy  it  to  find  that  from 
the  first  men  had  possessed  some  inkling  of  the  truth,  is  perhaps 
a  feeling  it  were  hard  to  refine  into  a  logical  lucidity.  In  short, 
no  one  who  has  learnt  from  Mr.  Balfour  that  the  causes  of  belief 
are  hardly  ever  rational,  w’ill  expect  an  immediate  revolution  in 
habitual  modes  of  thinking  from  the  w’ork  of  Myers. 

“  How’ever  this  may  be,  do  you  in  point  of  fact  believe  that 
immortality  is  proved?  ”  If  I  were  point  blank  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion,  I  should  probably  reply  that  most  people  are  still  unaware  of 
the  nature  of  proof.  They  imagine  that  “proofs”  can  be  pro¬ 
vided  which  appeal  to  “  plain  facts,”  and  rest  upon  indisputable 
principles.  Whereas  we  saw  that  really  no  science  deals  w’ith 
plain  facts  or  rests  on  absolutely  certain  principles.  Its  “facts” 
are  always  relative  to  its  principles,  and  the  principles  always 
really  rest  on  their  ability  to  provide  a  coherent  interpretation  of 
(1)  Cp.  also  i.  185  and  ii.  2,  ii.  79-80. 
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the  facts.  All  proof,  therefore,  is  a  matter  of  degree  and  accumula¬ 
tion,  and  no  science  is  more  than  a  coherent  system  of  interpreta-  j 
tions,  which,  when  applied,  will  work.  In  every  science,  there¬ 
fore,  there  is  a  finite  number  of  facts  which  would  have  to  be 
rejected  or  reinterpreted,  and  a  small  number  of  principles  which 
w'ould  have  to  be  modified  or  withdrawn,  in  order  to  qualify  as 
“  false  ”  the  system  of  that  science.  In  a  science,  howmver,  of  a 
high  degree  of  certainty,  the  principles  are  well  tested  and  very 
useful,  and  the  facts  are  capable  of  being  added  to  at  pleasure. 
Also,  the  subject  is  sufficiently  explored  to  minimise  the  danger  of 
discovering  an  anomaly.  That  a  new  fact  like  radium  should 
prima  facie  threaten  to  derange  so  fundamental  a  principle  as  the 
Conservation  of  Energy,  and  should  have  to  be  bought  off  by  giving 
up  the  old  sense  of  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter,  is  an  incident  I 
w  hich  occurs  but  rarely  in  a  respectable  science  like  Chemistry,  and 
it  speaks  well  for  the  open-mindedness  of  chemists  and  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  stability  of  their  system  that  they  should  have  ad¬ 
mitted  its  existence  as  soon  as  M.  Curie  had  announced  it.  But 
Psychology  is  not  so  firmly  rooted,  and  at  present  shows  the  in¬ 
hospitable  temper  that  comes  from  a  secret  lack  of  self-assurance. 
And  so  psychologists  dare  not  be  as  open-minded ;  they  do  not 
credit  themselves  or  others  with  sanity  of  soul  enough  to  encounter 
abnormal  facts  without  loss  of  mental  balance.  In  Psychical 
Research  all  is  still  quite  inchoate,  and  therefore  plastic,  and  the 
final  interpretation  of  its  data  must  depend  on  inquiries  yet  to 
make. 

One  can  only  say,  therefore,  that  Myers’s  interpretation  has 
for  the  first  time  rendered  a  future  life  scientifically  conceivable, 
and  rendered  much  more  probable  the  other  considerations  in  its 
favour.  And,  above  all,  it  has  rendered  it  definitely  provable. 
The  scientific  status  of  a  hypothesis  depends  chiefly  on  the  facili¬ 
ties  for  experimental  verification  it  affords.  No  matter  how 
probable  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  (i.e.,  how  concordant  with  our 
prejudices),  it  is  naught,  if  naught  can  verify  it;  no  matter  how 
wild  it  seems,  it  is  useful,  if  it  can  suggest  experiments  whereby 
to  test  it,  and  to  grapple  with  the  facts.  Now  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  merits  of  Myers’s  book  that  he  throughout  conceives  his 
hypothesis  in  this  scientific  spirit.  His  cry  is  ever  for  further 
observation,  more  thought,  and  keener  experimentation.  And 
his  conception  is  capable  at  every  point  of  definite  investigation, 
and  at  many  actually  appeals  to  definite  experiment.  And  who¬ 
ever  has  a  vestige  of  the  scientific  spirit  must  regard  this  as  the 
atonement  for  his  initial  daring. 

It  may  w'ell  be  that  in  this  way  there  will  gradually  grow  up  a 
consistent  body  of  interpretations ,  embodying  our  most  convenient 
way  of  regarding  the  facts,  which  can  be  adopted  as  a  wffiole,  even 
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though  no  single  member  of  the  system  taken  in  isolation  will  be 
sufficient  to  compel  assent.  And  then  human  immortality  will  be 
scientifically  “  proved.”  Until  then  it  will  remain  a  matter  of 
belief,  however  ‘‘  probable  ”  it  grows. 

How  long  the  “  proof  ”  will  be  in  coming,  who  can  say?  If 
we  sit  down  and  wait,  we  may  wait  for  ever.  Much  will  depend 
on  the  activity  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch,  more  on  the 
attitude  of  the  general  world.  To  w’ork  out  fully  all  the  rich 
suggestions  of  Myers’s  grandiose  scheme  might  well  absorb  all  the 
psychological  energies  of  hundreds,  nay,  at  the  former  rate  of 
progress,  of  thousands  of  years.  But  short  of  this,  if  we  tried  to 
verify  only  the  main  ideas,  it  would  be  a  question  of  whether,  say, 
half-a-dozen  first-rate  minds  could  be  induced  to  take  up  the 
subject,  not  (as  now)  in  the  scanty  leisure  of  professional  pre¬ 
occupations,  but  as  their  life’s  work.  If  they  will,  comparatively 
slight  discoveries  might  raise  the  subject  from  the  observational 
to  the  experimental  plane,  and  so  indefinitely  quicken  the  pulse 
of  progress.  In  psychical,  as  in  all  other,  science  we  must  get 
staid  professionals  to  consolidate  the  work  of  the  enthusiastic 
amateurs  who  opened  out  the  way. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  to  secure  them  funds  are  needed,  and 
that  on  a  generous  scale.  In  part,  perhaps,  these  may  come  from 
a  growdh  in  the  numbers  of  the  Society.  But  a  total  of  at  least 
i68,000  is  needed  in  order  to  subsidise  a  young  psychologist  for 
special  work.  And  for  anything  like  a  thorough  investigation 
money  will  be  needed  on  a  far  larger  scale.  A  vigilant  literary 
committee  to  record  and  probe  the  spontaneous  evidence,  and  an 
expensive  laboratory  for  experimental  tests,  are  obvious  neces¬ 
saries,  and,  instead  of  one,  a  dozen  specialists.  For  all  this 
£100,000  will  scarcely  be  enough.^ 

Eventually,  no  doubt,  the  money  will  be  raised.  For  the 
human  reason  may  surely  be  trusted  finally  to  realise  how 
monstrous  it  is  that  for  our  last,  our  longest,  and  most 
momentous  journey  alone  we  make  no  preparation,  nor  seek 
to  know  the  dangers  or  the  routes,  but  set  out  blindly  and  stolidly 
like  brutes,  or  at  best  like  children,  equipped  only  with  the 
vaguely-apprehended  consolations  of  a  “  faith  ”  we  have  never 
dared  to  verify. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

(1)  The  Hon.  Sec.  of  the  Society  assures  me  that  he  would  undertake  to  find 
permanent  and  profitable  employment  for  the  income  of  half  a  million. 
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There  is  sound  sense  in  one  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  Sacred  I 
College  that  no  members  of  the  Catholick  Church,  however  saintly  r 
their  lives  may  have  been ,  however  venerable  their  reputation  may  I 
be  at  the  time  of  their  death,  can  be  canonised  till  half-a-century  f 
at  least  has  come  and  gone  since  they  joined  the  majority.  I  have  I 
often  wished  that  a  similar  unwritten  law  could  be  enforced  with  I 
respect  to  biographies.  Nowadays,  and  especially  in  our  own 
country,  no  man  who  has  made  any  mark  in  his  day  is  considered 
by  his  friends  or  relatives  to  have  received  due  recognition  of  his 
services  unless  a  bulky  biography  is  published  containing  full  and 
appreciative  records  of  his  private  life  and  his  public  career.  In 
the  case  of  men  of  eminence,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  have 
taken  a  leading  share  in  politics  an  exception  may  fairly  be  made. 
After  all,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  their  country’s  history, 
and  memoirs  written  by  contemporaries,  and  published  while 
their  memory  was  still  green,  may  .be  useful  for  historians  of 
a  future  day,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  narrate  the  true 
story  of  our  time.  I  confess,  how^ever,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
biographies  of  men  of  mark  in  science,  literature,  or  art  had 
better,  with  very  rare  exception,  be  left  unwritten  till  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  posterity  has  confirmed  the  estimate  placed  on  them 
by  their  contemporaries.  Their  w’orks  survive  them  ;  and  by  these 
works  they  must  in  the  end  be  judged.  Of  late  years,  however, 
hardly  a  week  passes  without  the  issue  of  some  elaborate  bio¬ 
graphy  narrating  the  sayings  and  doings  of  minor  politicians, 
public  officials,  men  of  letters,  clerics,  and  artists  who  doubtless 
played  creditable  parts  in  their  respective  careers,  but  who  are 
never  likely  to  be  known,  even  by  name,  when  their  own  genera¬ 
tion  has  been  gathered  to  its  fathers. 

In  the  category  of  biographies  that,  as  I  hold,  might  have  well 
been  left  unwritten  I  should  include  the  memoir  of  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  wdiose  author  is  Mr.  Findon.  I  find  no  fault  with  the 
biography  as  it  stands,  except  that  it  contains  certain  strictures 
on  third  parties  which  might  give  unnecessary  pain  should  they 
be  regarded  as  representing  the  personal  opinions  of  Sir  Arthur. 
I  agree — in  as  far  as  I  am  competent  to  do  so — with  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  Findon  as  to  Sullivan’s  high  musical 
attainments,  and  I  believe  the  recital  of  the  meagre  incidents 
of  Sullivan’s  public  career  is  substantially  correct.  My  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  memoir  is  that  it  fails  to  make  its  readers 
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I  acquainted  with  the  man  as  he  was  known  to  those  who 
knew  him  otherwise  than  by  repute.  I  attribute  this  failure  not 
80  much  to  any  deficiency  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Findon  as  to  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  task.  When  all  is  said  and  done,  there 
is  little  to  be  written  about  the  life  of  Arthur  Sullivan ,  as  known 
to  the  outer  world,  except  in  connection  with  his  career  as  a  musi¬ 
cian  and  a  composer.  No  educated  man  can  be  more  hopelessly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  music  than  I  am  myself,  but  from  my  literary 
and  journalistic  experience  I  have  learnt  thus  much  :  that  it  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  the  newspaper  world  to  find  a  musical  critic  who  can 
write  about  musical  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  criti¬ 
cisms  interesting  or  even  intelligible  to  the  non-musical  public. 

I  am  not  cognisant — though  on  this,  as  in  all  matters  connected 

iwith  music,  I  speak  with  the  greatest  hesitation — of  any  biography 
of  a  celebrated  British  musician  which  has  enrolled  itself  amidst 
the  standard  classics  of  British  literature.  Whether  this  is  due 
to  the  fault  of  the  biographers,  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  bio¬ 
graphies,  or  of  the  reading  public,  is  a  question  I  am  incom¬ 
petent  to  answer.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  there  can,  I  think, 

I  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

i:  These  remarks  pretty  well  exhaust  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  Life 

of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  which  has  recently  been  published. 
What  I  have  to  say  further  applies  to  Sullivan  rather  as  a 
man  than  as  a  musician.  The  first  time  I  made  his  acquaintance 
I  was,  curiously  enough,  in  connection  with  musical  criticism 
I  Some  thirty  odd  years  ago,  I  had  undertaken  the  editor- 

I-  ship  of  the  Observer  newspaper,  which  at  that  period  stood 

I  in  sore  need  of  reorganisation.  In  those  bygone  days,  I  remember 

I  my  old  friend  E.  L.  Blanchard  remarking  to  me  “that  the  one 

I  faculty  required  for  dramatic  and  musical  criticism  w’as  a  copious 

!  repertory  of  complimentary  adjectives.”  Unmindful  of  this 

I  advice,  I  thought  the  public  might  appreciate  a  more  independent 

[  tone  of  musical  criticism  than  was  then  in  vogue.  There  being 

I  a  vacancy  in  the  post  of  musical  critic  of  the  Observer,  I  called 

I  on  Arthur  Sullivan,  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  disposed  to  write 

the  musical  criticisms  for  the  Observer.  He  accepted  the  proposal 
subject  to  the  understanding  that  either  of  us  remained  at  liberty 

[to  terminate  the  engagement  if  for  any  reason  it  should  prove 
unsatisfactory.  Shortly  afterwards  a  new  opera  by  an  almost 
unknown  but  not  impecunious  composer  was  brought  out  in 
London,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  Sullivan’s  notice  appeared 
in  our  columns.  I  was  personally  much  struck  with  the  article. 
The  style  was  as  clear  as  the  handwriting — and  to  those  who  knew 
Sullivan’s  writing  at  this  period  of  his  life  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  I  have  forgotten,  or  do  not  trouble  myself  to  recall,  the 
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names  of  the  opera  and  its  composer.  All  I  care  to  remember 
is  that  the  criticism  was  distinctly  unfavourable,  and  formed  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  wishy-washy  eulogistic  notices  which  w 
appeared  in  most  of  our  contemporaries,  and  in  consequence  it  f 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  attention.  Within  a  few  days  of  its  I 
appearance  I  received  intimations  to  the  effect  that  this  style  of 
criticism  was  viewed  with  disfavour  in  the  quarters  whence  musi-  ^ 
cal  advertisements  were  issued,  and  that  the  continuance  of  such  | 
criticisms  would  involve  the  withdrawal  of  the  musical  advertise-  f 
ments.  I  had  to  consider  other  people’s  interests  as  well  as  my  I 
own ,  and  I  came  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that — to  put  the  matter  5 
plainly — the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  It  was,  as  I  held,  ' 
no  part  of  my  duty  as  an  editor  to  elevate  the  tone  of  musical  ■ 
criticism,  and  I  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  there  was  ' 
a  sufficient  public  interested  in  musical  notices  to  increase  our  1 
circulation  to  such  an  extent  as  would  have  compensated  us  for 
the  money  loss  accruing  from  the  withdrawal  of  operatic  and  con¬ 
cert  advertisements.  I  had  therefore  no  option  except  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  somewhat  unpleasant  task  of  informing  Sullivan  that  I 
had  determined  to  discontinue  his  notices.  Nothing  could  be 
more  charming  than  the  way  in  which  he  received  my  communica¬ 
tion.  He  assured  me  that  he  appreciated  fully  the  reasons  of  my 
action,  and  added  that  he  had  already  entertained  doubts  as  to 
whether  it  was  prudent  for  him,  as  a  musician  himself,  to  criticise 
in  print  members  of  his  owm  profession.  We  parted  on  the  friend¬ 
liest  terms.  The  article  in  question  w'as,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
the  one  and  only  musical  criticism  wffiich  Sullivan  ever  contributed 
to  the  Press,  and  I  can  say  with  even  greater  certainty  that  it 
was  the  one  and  only  attempt  ever  made  by  me  to  improve  the 
status  of  British  music  as  an  art. 

This  incident — which  with  another  man  might  easily  have  led 
to  a  permanent  estrangement — formed  the  commencement  of  a  life¬ 
long  friendship.  I  learnt  from  it  how  singularly  free  Sullivan  was 
from  the  personal  vanity  which  is  often  said  to  be  inseparable  from 
the  artistic  nature.  I  realised  how  fair-minded  and  how  sensible 
he  was  in  business  matters.  I  discerned  the  sweetness  of  temper, 
the  kindliness  of  heart,  and  the  affectionate  disposition  which 
rendered  him  so  charming  a  companion,  so  true  a  friend. 

My  intimate  acquaintance  with  Sullivan  was,  however,  brought 
about  by  our  having  a  common  friend  in  the  person  of  Frederick 
Clay,  the  son  of  James  Clay,  then  M.P.  for  Hull.  Memories  are 
so  short-lived  in  the  world  in  which  we  both  passed  many  years 
of  our  lives  that  I  am  afraid  to  many  of  my  readers  the  name  of 
Fred  Clay  will  be  well-nigh  unknown.  At  the  period  of  which 
I  speak,  he  was  a  clerk  in  the  Treasury,  and  acting  as  private 
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i  secretary  to  George  Glyn,  the  Whip  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  first 
Administration,  who,  later  on,  succeeded  his  brother  as  Lord 
Wolverton.  Clay  was,  I  have  reason  to  know,  a  most  efficient 
secretary,  and  w’ould  in  all  likelihood  have  risen  very  high  in  the 
public  service  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  resigning  his  clerkship 
^  upon  his  father’s  death.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  as  one 
I  may  choose  to  think,  he  had — or  believed  he  had — sufficient  means 
I  to  live  in  comfort  without  his  official  salary,  and  wms  anxious  to 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  music,  to  which  he  was  passionately 
attached.  He  had  before  this  published  a  number  of  songs,  some 
of  which  had  attracted  considerable  notice.  I  have  often  heard 
Sullivan  express  an  opinion  that  Fred  Clay  had  higher  musical 
1  talent  than  he  himself  possessed ,  and  might  have  been  a  great  musi¬ 
cian  if  he  had  ever  devoted  himself  seriously  to  the  study  of  the  art . 
Sullivan  was  singularly  free  from  any  professional  jealousies,  and 
*  was  perhaps  inclined  to  over-estimate  the  talents  of  his  friends. 
However  this  may  be.  Clay  applied  himself  to  music  too  late  to 
make  any  real  progress,  and  soon  involved  himself  in  pursuits 
fatal  to  serious  study  of  any  kind.  The  story  of  a  wasted  life  is 
one  sad  to  read,  sadder  still  to  tell.  After  many  losses  and  dis¬ 
appointments,  borne  with  imperturbable  cheeriness,  the  tide 
seemed  to  have  turned  for  a  moment  in  Fred  Clay’s  favour. 
He  had  been  commissioned  to  wTite  the  music  for  a 
spectacular  piece  brought  out  at  the  Alhambra.  The  first 
night’s  performance  was  a  decided  success.  On  the  following 
evening  he  dined  wuth  me  at  the  Garrick  Club ,  when  he  w^as  in  far 
better  spirits  than  I  had  seen  him  for  a  long  time.  On  the  same 
evening  he  was  struck  down  by  paralysis,  and  from  that  time  to 
the  end  of  his  days  his  life  was  a  living  death.  The  cruellest  part 
I  of  a  cruel  fate  was  that  his  mind  remained  active  while  the  means 
of  expressing  his  thoughts  by  speech  or  writing  or  gestures  was 
i  almost  taken  from  him.  In  the  last  communication  I  ever 
I  received  from  him  he  asked  me  to  propose  as  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Garrick  Club  an  American  visitor  to  England  who  had 
shown  him  much  hospitality  during  his  own  sojourn  in  the  United 
States.  The  letter  was  signed  in  a  spraw’ling  hand  utterly  unlike 
'  his  beautiful  handwriting  of  former  days,  but  still  recognisable, 
and  was  signed,  “Poor  old  Freddy.”  The  w’ords  have  always 
seemed  to  me  his  fittest  epitaph. 

Sullivan  and  Clay  were  united  by  a  very  close  intimacy,  by  a 
common  love  for  music,  and  by  the  attraction  they  mutually 
exercised  over  one  another.  Clay  was  then  living  with  his  father, 
and  by  his  invitation  I  became  a  frequent  visitor  to  his  house  in 
Montagu  Square,  and  there  got  to  know'  Sullivan  more  closely 
than  I  should  have  done  otherwise.  Fred  Clay  was  then  a  very 
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well-known  personajje  in  all  classes  of  London  society,  and  was  I 
liked  by  everybody,  loved  by  many.  No  doubt  Arthur’s  high  pro-  j 
fessional  reputation  w'ould  have  ultimately  got  him  the  entry  into  K 
any  society  he  wished  to  frequent.  But  he  was  not  the  kind  o{  I 
man  who  wears  his  heart  upon  his  sleeve ;  he  had  a  certain  reluct-  I 
ance  to  putting  himself  forward  on  his  own  initiative  ;  and  I  fancy  f 
that  Fred  Clay  was  the  immediate  instrument  of  Arthur’s  intro- 
duction  to  general  society.  Whether  this  introduction  was  bene¬ 
ficial  or  otherwise  to  his  professional  progress  may  be  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  political, 
fashionable,  and  financial  worlds,  for  which  Sullivan  was  to  a 
certain  extent  indebted  to  Fred  Clay,  saved  him  from  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  view  which,  as  a  rule,  characterises  all  musicians,  actors,  I 
and  painters  who  associate  exclusively  wuth  members  of  their  own 
profession.  This  much  I  can  say  %vith  certainty,  that  Sullivan 
never  forgot  the  friendship  that  had  existed  for  many  years  be-  | 
tween  himself  and  the  Clay  family.  He  never  spoke  of  Fred  i 
without  affection,  and  showed  his  affection,  to  the  best  of  my 
belief,  in  more  substantial  ways  than  in  mere  kindly  greetings. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  accident  which  associated  him  with  the 
author  of  the  Bab  Ballads  in  the  production  of  the  Savoy  musical 
plays  was  an  unmixed  advantage  to  Sullivan  as  a  musician.  From 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  association  was  a  brilliant  success; 
but  I  fancy  the  great  reputation  which  accrued  to  Sullivan  as  the 
musical  partner  in  the  Gilbert-Sullivan-d’Oyly  Carte  firm  militated 
to  some  extent  against  the  recognition  of  his  claims  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  past-ma.sters  of  musical  art.  The  British 
public  is  apt  to  identify  any  member  of  the  artistic  professions  with 
the  particular  style  of  art  in  connection  with  which  his  name  has 
become  a  household  word  ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
reputation  which  Sullivan  earned  as  the  composer  of  Pinafore, 
The  Mikado,  and  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  told  against  the  full 
recognition  of  his  classical  works,  such  as  The  Martyr  of  Antioch 
and  The  Golden  Legend.  If  I  am  not  gravely  mistaken,  this 
opinion  was  that  of  the  man  most  competent  to  judge — Sullivan 
himself.  Never  was  there  a  man  less  inclined  to  sing  his  own 
praises,  to  complain  of  his  own  grievances,  or  to  speak  disparag¬ 
ingly  of  his  own  colleagues.  During  the  period  when  he  was  half 
w'orried  out  of  his  life  by  the  dissension  between  his  partners  in 
the  Savoy  venture,  I  never  heard  him  say  a  word  concerning  his 
coadjutors,  other  than  friendly  and  appreciative.  I  knew,  however, 
that  throughout  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  was  und  the  im¬ 
pression  that  British  musicians,  as  a  body,  had  never  quite  done 
justice  to  the  eminence  he  had  attained  as  a  composer  throughout 
the  civilised  world,  and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  lack  of  hearty 
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recognition  on  their  part  that  he  had  never  obtained  the  meed  of 
praise  to  which  the  higher  class  of  his  musical  compositions  had 
entitled  him  so  deservedly.  His  disappointment  at  the  compara¬ 
tively  scanty  appreciation  bestowed  upon  Ivanhoe  was  felt  keenly 
by  Sullivan,  not  so  much  for  himself  as  for  the  art  he  loved  so  well. 
He  attached  an  importance  to  the  development  of  musical  art  in 
our  English  land  which  I,  as  an  utter  ignoramus  in  musical 
matters,  could  hardly  understand.  But  I  knew  him  too  intimately 
not  to  be  aware  that  he  believed  in  music  as  a  necessary  concomi¬ 
tant  of  national  greatness,  and  worshipped  his  art  with  the  rever¬ 
ence  of  an  ardent  believer,  if  not  of  a  fanatic.  The  one 
failure  of  his  professional  career,  the  collapse  of  the  English  Opera 
Company,  was  a  source  of  bitter  disappointment  to  him,  not  so 
much  from  the  personal  loss  he  sustained  thereby,  as  from  the 
frustration  of  his  hopes  that  an  English  opera,  in  which  the  com¬ 
posers  would  be  English  and  the  artists  would  be  English  also, 
might  become  a  national  institution.  I  have  seldom  known  a  man 
who  bore  so  cheerfully  as  Arthur  Sullivan  losses  which  only 
affected  his  pocket.  It  so  happened  I  was  with  him  on  the  morning 
when  he  received  the  news  that  a  financial  firm  conducted  by  a  per¬ 
sonal  friend  of  his  own ,  and  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  a  very  large 
amount  of  money,  had  stopped  payment,  and  that  his  money,  as 
the  event  proved,  was  irretrievably  lost.  His  first  im])ulse  was  to 
express  his  sorrow  for  the  friend  who  was  the  cause  of  his  losses : 
he  uttered  no  futile  reproaches  or  idle  complaint.  The  only  com¬ 
ment  I  recall  his  making  was  that  it  was  hard  lines  he  should 
have  learnt  the  misfortune  on  the  morning  of  the  day  w'hen  he 
had  to  conduct  the  orchestra  at  the  Savoy  on  the  occasion  of  his 
first  performance  of  a  new  piece;  I  think  it  was  Princess  Ida.  I 
myself  had  been  a  loser  by  the  bankruptcy,  though  happily  to  a 
comparatively  small  extent,  and  the  subject  w’as  one  which  we 
had  frequently  to  discuss  at  subsequent  periods.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  recollection  I  never  heard  him  utter  an  unkindly  word  on 
the  subject  of  his  losses  or  concerning  those  w±o  were  responsible 
for  the  catastrophe.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  his  organisa¬ 
tion  was  extremely  sensitive  alike  to  pain  or  pleasure. 

In  the  year  1893,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  he  was  invited 
by  his  old  friend,  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  as  President 
of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Academicians  at 
their  annual  dinner.  In  addition  he  was  requested  to  respond 
to  the  toast  of  music,  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  the  Academy,  was  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  sister  art  with 
painting  and  sculpture.  Sullivan,  to  my  thinking,  attached  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  importance  to  the  invitation.  The 
.\cademy  dinners  are,  to  speak  the  truth,  neither  more  nor  less 
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than  trade  banquets,  to  which  the  Academicians  invite  their 
patron-customers,  and  throw  in  a  certain  limited  number  of 
political  and  social  celebrities,  just  as  careful  cooks  insert  a 
few  plums  into  a  pudding  to  make  it  appetising.  If  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,  the  Eoyal  Academy  had  far  more  cause  to 
be  proud  of  having  Sullivan  as  their  guest  than  the  latter  had  of 
being  the  guest  of  the  former.  He  wrote  begging  me  to  come  and 
dine  with  him,  and  to  bring  with  me  a  draft  speech.  I  have  had 
some  little  experience  in  my  life  of  drafting  strings  of  appropriate 
commonplaces  for  after-dinner  orations,  and  I  put  together  a  reply 
which  seemed  to  me  adequate  for  the  occasion.  I  found,  however, 
that  Sullivan  was  absolutely  indifferent  to  the  personal  aspect  of 
the  question.  His  one  wish  was  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that 
the  Royal  Academy  had  at  last  recognised  the  claim  of  English 
music  to  be  represented  at  their  banquets,  and  had  thereby  re¬ 
moved  a  sort  of  stigma  which  he  had  long  resented.  We  sat  up 
till  very  late  at  night  concocting  and  revising  the  speech  which  he 
ultimately  delivered.  To  my  mind,  the  views  expressed  in  the 
revised  speech  were  those  of  a  musical  enthusiast ;  but  the  dream 
— if  dream  it  was — of  being  the  founder  of  a  school  of  British 
music  was  one  to  which  Sullivan  remained  faithful  to  the  end 
of  his  life. 

I  dwell  on  this  phase  of  Sullivan’s  character  because  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  his  contemporary  critics  to 
represent  him  as  a  musician  who  had  deserted  the  higher  walks  of 
his  art  for  the  lower,  who  had  sacrificed  his  ideal  for  the  sake  of 
money  easily  earned  and  of  a  reputation  cheaply  purchased.  I 
hold  this  view  of  his  character  to  be  erroneous,  and  I  trust  that 
whenever  his  true  life  can  be  written  the  writer  will  not  fail  to 
bring  out  the  steady  labour  he  devoted  to  his  art,  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  sought  to  extend  its  influence  and  to  advance  its 
interests. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  portion  of  Sullivan’s  daily  life 
was  spent  in  clubs,  and  often  in  their  card-rooms.  But  yet— 
and  this  is  a  point  on  which  I  am  far  more  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  than  on  the  most  elementary  musical  question — he  was 
never,  in  my  opinion,  a  true  clubman.  By  nature  and  disposition 
he  was  essentially  domestic.  His  home,  his  books,  his  pictures, 
his  dogs  and  birds ,  his  household ,  had  a  sort  of  personal  attraction 
which  they  rarely  possess  for  men  of  the  world,  worldly.  As  a 
rule ,  he  preferred  dining  at  home  to  dining  at  the  various  clubs  to 
which  he  belonged,  in  all  of  which  he  was  a  welcome  visitor.  His 
dinners  to  his  intimate  friends,  about  which  he  took  any 
amount  of  personal  trouble,  were  held,  with  rare  exceptions,  in 
his  own  flat  in  Victoria  Street,  not  at  restaurants  or  clubs.  It 
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was  often  a  marvel  to  me  why,  being  what  he  was,  he  never 
married ;  but  somehow  or  other  he  remained  single  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  though  I  have  grounds  to  believe  that  he  more  than  once 
seriously  contemplated  matrimony.  All  that  I  or  any  of  his 
friends  can  state  on  this  subject  is  a  conviction  that  if  he  had 
ever  married  he  would  have  proved  the  most  affectionate  of 
husbands,  the  kindliest  of  parents.  He  was  greatly  sought  after 
I  in  society,  and  it  is  a  complete  illusion  to  imagine,  as  I  have 
seen  hinted  in  comments  on  his  career,  that  he  wasted  in 
amusement  the  time  he  might  have  employed  to  greater  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  study  of  his  art.  As  long  as  his  health  lasted,  he 
worked  hard  throughout  the  day,  and  it  was  only  in  the  evenings 
!  he  was  seen  much  abroad,  and  when  dinner  was  over  he  was  not 
'  unfrequently  to  be  found  in  club  card-rooms.  The  art  of  musical 
composition,  if  carried  out  with  the  earnestness  and  energy  Sulli- 
i  van  devoted  to  it,  involves,  in  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  high 
mathematical  ability  ;  and  anyone  who  watched  Sullivan’s  play,  as 
I  have  often  had  the  opportunity  of  doing,  could  not  but  perceive 
that  he  played  his  cards  thoughtfully  and  intelligently.  He 
was,  T  think,  a  bad  card-holder,  and,  in  common  with  most  men 
whose  minds  throughout  the  day  are  occupied  with  graver  sub¬ 
jects,  he  was  a  careless  player.  Moreover,  though  he  liked  win¬ 
ning,  as  all  card-players  do,  he  was  singularly  indifferent  to  losing. 
I  fancy,  also,  that  his  innate  tenderness  of  nature  rendered  him 
f  instinctively  averse  to  continue  playing  when  the  run  of  luck 
happened  to  be  in  his  favour,  or  when  he  thought  he  was  winning 
more  than  his  adversaries  could  afford  to  lose.  For  all  these 
I  reasons,  in  spite  of  his  clear  brain  and  his  keen  memory  and  his 
s  remarkable  pow’er  of  calculating  chances,  he  was  an  indifferent 
i  card-player  from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  The  plain  truth,  as  I 
take  it,  is  that  he  played  mainly  because  he  found  that  play  rested 
his  mind  after  the  day’s  labours,  not  because  he  wms  greedy  of 
gain.  If  this  was  so,  it  is  intelligible  enough  that  he  should  not 
have  held  his  owm  against  men  of  relatively  inferior  mental  ability 
who  played  to  win.  Still,  I  do  not  believe  that  his  losses  in  the 
London  clubs  he  belonged  to  were  ever  serious,  as  compared  with 
his  income ;  and  this  much  I  can  truly  say,  that,  whatever  he  may 
have  lost  or  won ,  he  secured  the  personal  affection  of  all  his  fellow- 
players  to  an  extent  rare  amidst  seasoned  men  of  the  world,  though 
not— as  ray  own  experience  has  shown  me — so  rare  amidst  card- 
players  as  amidst  the  followers  of  other  and  perhaps  more  elevated 
pursuits. 

No  man  I  have  ever  known — if  I  may  paraphrase  John  Morley’s 
saying  about  Mr.  Chamberlain — had  “  so  perfect  a  genius  for  kind¬ 
ness.”  He  had  no  great  belief,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  in  promis- 
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CHOUS  charity,  or  in  public  subscriptions  to  benevolent  institutions.  ' 
His  view  was  that  the  world  would  be  a  far  better  place  than  it  is 
now  if  every  individual  ceased  to  concern  himself  about  futile 
attempts  to  redress  wholesale  evils,  such  as  poverty  and  sickness, 
by  private  benevolence,  and  devoted  his  attention  to  assisting, 
relieving,  and  showing  kindness  to  his  own  iieoplc,  to  his  personal 
friends,  to  his  fellow-workers,  to  his  household,  and  to  all  the 
persons  who,  in  the  scriptural  sense  of  the  word  “  neighbour,” 
were  by  the  accidents  of  life  more  of  neighbours  to  him  than 
anyone  else.  Many  of  us — I  myself  amidst  the  number — hold  this 
view,  but  I  fear  very  few  of  us  strive  to  act  up  to  it  as  fully  as 
did  Sullivan.  1  recollect  some  years  ago,  when  The  Mikado  was  at 
the  height  of  its  success,  overhearing  a  conversation  between  some 
chorus  girls  who  w'ere  returning  from  the  Savoy  by  the  District 
Railway ,  and  were  discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  actors 
and  managers  of  the  theatre.  One  of  them  concluded  with  the 
remark  :  “  Well,  whatever  you  may  say  about  the  others,  there  is 
one  person  we  are  all  fond  of,  and  that  is  Arthur  Sullivan.  He 
never  passes  one  of  us  girls  without  saying  a  kind  word ;  and  he 
never  hears  of  any  one  of  us  being  ill  or  in  trouble  without  doing 
something  to  help  us.”  I  repeated  this  saying  afterwards  to 
Sullivan,  and  his  remark  was,  ”  I  am  glad  you  told  me.  This  is 
how  I  should  like  all  who  come  into  relations  with  me  to  feel 
towards  me.” 

It  may  be  said  that  this  sort  of  open-handed  liberality  comes 
easy  to  any  man  of  kindly ,  careless  disposition ,  who  gives  freely  to 
all  who  ask  him.  The  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  spendthrift 
make  him  also  liberal  and  even  lavish  in  his  dealings  with  others. 
But  with  Sullivan  this  was  not  so.  No  man  was  so  fond  of  making 
presents,  but  at  the  same  time  no  man  bestowed  so  much  thought 
beforehand  on  the  presents  he  made  and  the  persons  he  assisted. 
The  perusal  of  his  diaries  will  convince  anyone  who  had  previously 
entertained  a  contrary  opinion,  that — in  the  usual  sense  of  the  term 
— there  was  nothing  Bohemian  about  the  life  of  Arthur  Sullivan. 
His  accounts  w'ere  kept  most  carefully  ;  well-nigh  every  incident  of 
his  daily  life  for  some  thirty  years  is  recorded  in  his  diaries ;  every 
important  letter  he  wrote  and  every  application  he  received  are 
mentioned  therein.  Even  here  in  these  private  annals  the  names 
of  his  correspondents  are  alluded  to  by  initials.  Altogether,  if  you 
w’ere  to  judge  of  Sullivan  solely  by  his  diaries,  without  any  ex¬ 
traneous  knowledge,  you  w’ould  come  inevitably  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  a  singularly  careful,  level-headed  man  of  business. 

I  had  the  great  advantage  of  spending  some  months  in  daily 
companionship  with  Arthur  Sullivan.  My  experience  of  life  has 
impressed  upon  me  the  conviction  that  a  few  weeks  of  fellow-travel 
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abroad  give  two  persons  a  fuller  knowledge  of  each  other  than  they 
I  would  acquire  under  ordinary  circumstances  by  as  many  years  of 
close  intimacy  at  home.  Even  in  a  journey  conducted  with  every 
possible  comfort  and  convenience,  the  first  condition  of  the 
journey  proving  a  success  is  that  of  the  two  travellers  proving 
congenial  to  one  another.  Given  such  congenialship,  any  of  the 
little  contretemps  which  must  occur  in  the  best  regulated  of 
'  journeys  creates  nothing  beyond  a  passing  annoyance.  Without 

=  such  congenialship  any  untoward  incident  becomes  a  source,  of 

I  |)ernianent  irritation.  Tf  I  were  called  upon  to  express  an 
V  opinion— as  Mr.  George  Meredith  seems  to  have  considered  it 
I  is  his  duty  to  do — on  the  “great  marriage  question,”  I  should 
suggest  that  in  an  ideal  commonwealth  no  man  and  woman  should 
'  be  allowed  to  embark  on  matrimony  till  they  had  acquired  pre¬ 
vious  experience  of  each  other’s  characters  by  a  period  of  fellow- 
I  travelling.  I  confess  my  inability  to  work  out  the  idea  thus 
suggested ;  hut  I  am  convinced  it  is  more  practical  and  less  Utopian 

I  than  Mr.  Meredith’s  proposal,  that  all  marriages  should  be  ter¬ 
minable  after  a  decennial  period  of  connubial  life. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  conviction  I  have  already  expressed— 
that  if  the  incidents  of  his  career  had  been  other  than  they  were 
.Arthur  Sullivan  would  have  proved  eminently  qualified  to 
enjoy  and  impart  domestic  happiness  as  the  master  of  a  household 
and  the  father  of  a  family — was  confirmed  by  the  three  months 
we  spent  together  in  Cairo  in  1882.  He  was  so  reasonable,  so  con¬ 
siderate  of  others  in  small  matters  as  well  as  in  great,  so  anxious 
to  give  pleasure,  so  happy  when  he  succeeded  in  so  doing,  that  a 
man  must  have  been  a  churl  indeed  who,  having  had  the  privilege 
of  being  his  fellow-traveller  for  any  length  of  time,  could  fail  to 
entertain  towards  him  a  sentiment  of  lifelong  regard  and  affection. 
The  time  we  spent  together  in  Egypt  was  one  of  singular 
^  interest.  It  was  the  last  year  of  the  Dual  Control  under  which 
the  Khedivial  administration  was  virtually  controlled  by  the 
I  then  Mr.  .\uckland  Colvin  and  M.  de  Blignieres,  as  the  respective 
representatives  of  England  and  France.  Arahi  had  exchanged  the 
I  position  of  an  unknown  and  obscure  Fellah  for  that  of  Minister  of 
|l  War,  and,  in  the  hands  of  native  and  European  advisers  of  far 

(higher  ability  than  himself,  had  come  forward  as  the  champion 
of  Egyptian  independence.  In  those  days  Cairo  still  retained  the 
cosmopolitan  character  which  rendered  its  society  so  attractive  to 

ia  visitor.  Socially,  the  French  element  was  still  supreme  and 
French  was  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation  in  Cairene 
society.  The  Arabi  movement,  though  it  received  no  direct  coun¬ 
tenance  from  the  French  officials,  was  warmly  supported  by  the 
French  colony,  who  imagined  that  his  crusade  in  favour  of  “  Egypt 
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for  the  Egyptians”  would  undermine  British  influence  in  the  ' 
valley  of  the  Nile  and  restore  the  old  supremacy  of  France. 
Shepheard’s  Hotel  was  still  the  headquarters  of  the  English  visi¬ 
tors,  and  the  ordinary  tranquillity  of  that  somewhat  somnolent 
hostelry  was  disturbed  by  the  agitation  on  behalf  of  Arabi  con¬ 
ducted  by  two  English  gentlemen  -my  friend  the  late  Sir  ^Yilliam 
Gregory  and  Mr.  Wilfred  Blunt.  There  was  a  general  feeling 
of  thunder  in  the  air,  and  the  outbreak  of  the  military  mutiny  [] 
which  culminated  in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria  and  the 
victory  of  Tel-el-Kehir  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  hostile  demon¬ 
strations,  disturbances  in  the  streets,  popular  outcries  against  all 
foreigners  in  general  and  all  English  foreigners  in  particular. 
There  were  any  number  of  acrimonious  controversies,  personal  dis¬ 
putes,  challenges  and  threats  of  duels.  Altogether  the  situation 
was  one  in  which  a  visitor  strange  to  the  country  might  easily  have 
got  himself  into  trouble  without  any  wish  to  give  offence.  T  was 
surprised  at  the  keen  interest  displayed  by  Sullivan  in  the  imbro¬ 
glio  then  agitating  Cairo,  and  T  had  some  fear  that  his  staunch 
loyalty  to  England  might  get  him  into  trouble.  T  have  neither  | 
the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  enter  upon  certain  social  complica¬ 
tions  which  formed  the  main  topic  of  interest  at  Cairo  during  the 
period  of  Sullivan’s  visit.  That,  in  Budyard  Kipling’s  phrase,  "is 
another  story,”  and  I  see  no  good  in  recalling  the  memory  of  a 
well-nigh  forgotten  scandal,  in  which  the  part  played  by  some 
fellow-countrymen  of  our  own  showed  a  lack  certainly  of  self- 
respect  and  possibly  of  courage.  Anyhow,  that  conduct  did  not 
commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the  foreigners  resident  in  Egypt, 
and  the  comments  made  by  them  gave  just  umbrage  to  British  feel¬ 
ing.  In  Sullivan’s  diary  T  find  this  passage  with  reference  to  some 
imputations  he  had  overheard  upon  our  British  standard  of  honour : 
‘‘When  I  hear  such  things  said  it  makes  my  blood  boil.”  But 
my  observation  of  the  tact,  good  sense,  and  temper  which  charac¬ 
terised  his  persistent  endeavours  to  promote  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  of  an  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  dispute  did  credit  to  his 
head  as  well  as  to  his  heart,  and  led  me  for  the  first  time  to  fully 
realise  the  sound,  shrewd  judgment  which  formed  the  basis  of 
his  character. 

The  Cairo  of  1882  was,  in  social  respects,  entirely  different  from  | 
the  Cairo  of  to-day.  Nowadays,  during  the  season  there  are  balls 
every  night,  polo  matches,  golf  contests,  races,  and  gymkhanas 
well-nigh  every  w'eekday.  Indeed,  the  life  led  by  the  English 
visitors  to  Egypt  is — making  allowance  for  difference  of  climate— 
almost  identical  with  that  led  by  the  denizens  of  Mayfair  and 
Belgravia  during  the  London  season.  A  score  of  years  ago  there 
were  only,  as  a  rule,  oue  or  two  balls  throughout  the  season,  and  a 
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few  official  dinners  followed  by  formal  receptions.  Most  of  the 
Consuls-General  and  of  the  leading  European  officials  in  the 
Khedivial  service  had  a  night  on  which  their  friends  might  call 
without  any  special  invitation.  “  Bezique  ”  and  “Nap”  were 
the  games  then  in  vogue ;  the  stakes  were  very  low’,  and  the  card- 
parties  broke  up  early  so  that  everybody  might  be  in  bed  by  mid¬ 
night.  Indeed,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  the  street  lamps  in  those 
days  were  extinguished  by  eleven. 

No  man  ever  entered  more  heartily  into  the  life  of  cosmopolitan 
Cairo  than  Arthur  Sullivan.  His  name  alone  was  a  passport  to 
every  house  in  Cairo,  whether  British,  French,  German,  Greek, 
or  Levantine.  I  told  him  before  we  started  that  it  was  useless  to 
ask  for  introductions,  as  everybody  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria  would 
be  glad  to  welcome  him  as  their  guest.  i\Iy  anticipation  proved 
correct,  as  within  a  few  days  of  his  arrival  he  knew  everybody  in 
the  political  and  commercial  capitals  of  Egypt  worth  knowing. 
No  doubt  a  similar  welcome  would  in  those  days  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  every  artist  of  European  reputation  who  came  as  a 
visitor  to  the  land  of  the  Pharaohs.  But  in  a  short  time  the 
charm  of  Sullivan’s  individual  personality  weighed  more  in  his 
favour  than  his  fame  as  a  musician.  He  was  so  ready  to  be 
pleased,  so  eager  to  please  others.  Unlike  most  artists  I  have 
known,  he  never  bored  anybody  with  talking  about  his  art,  but  if 
he  found  that  music  interested  the  persons  with  whom  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  talking  he  was  ready  to  satisfy  their  curiosity  to  their 
hearts’  content.  He  w’as  then,  as  indeed  always,  not  in  robust 
health,  and  was  easily  fatigued.  On  one  or  two  occasions  I  remon¬ 
strated  with  him  about  his  readiness  to  go  on  playing  at  the  piano, 
and  his  answer  was  invariably  that  as  long  as  people  liked  to  hear 
him  it  was  always  an  enjoyment  to  him  to  play.  I  shared  the 
same  sitting-room  with  him  for  three  months.  With  rare  and  brief 
intervals  1  saw  him  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  and  yet  I  can 
recall  but  one  single  occasion  when  we  talked  together  about  music 
or  musical  subjects,  f  have  often  fancied  since  that  one  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  my  intimate  friendship  with  Sullivan 
was  that  1  never  worried  him  by  talking  about  music — a  subject 
on  which  1  was,  and  am,  grossly  ignorant,  and  concerning  which 
he  knew  my  utter  ignorance. 

I  found  on  our  arrival  that  he  had  a  strong  wish  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  about  Arab  music,  and  arranged  with  my  old  friend,  Tigrane 
Bey,  who  died  a  few  months  ago,  to  engage  some  of  the  most 
celebrated  musicians  in  Cairo  to  give  a  private  concert  in  Nubar 
Pasha’s  house,  which  his  future  son-in-law  was  then  occupying. 
Of  this  entertainment  1  find  the  following  record  in  the  diary  of 
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January  1882. — I  dined  at  the  club.  After  dinner  went  to  Tigrane 
Bey’s  house,  with  Osman  Pasha  (a  cousin  of  the  then  Khedive),  Dicey,  and 
Sartoris,  to  hear  the  Arab  music.  Six  musicians  were  in  waiting  for 
us,  and  Osman  said  they  were  the  best  in  Cairo,  that  there  were  none 
so  good  anywhere.  One  only,  the  chief  singer,  was  in  Arab  dress.  Thev 
all  sat  cross-legged  on  a  divan.  Four  played  and  two  sang,  occasionally 
they  all  joined  in  the  chorus.  The  instruments  were  the  out,  a  kind  of 
large  mandoline  with  six  bichord  strings,  tuned  and  played  with  a  quill; 
the  kanoon,  a  kind  of  trichord  zither,  with  a  scale  of  three  octaves,  quilU 
on  both  hands;  and  the  ney,  or  ni,  a  perpendicular  flute,  from  which  I 
could  not  elicit  one  single  sound.  I  can’t  understand  how  it  is  blown, 
although  I  watched  and  tried  frequently.  There  was  also  a  tambourine, 
which  was  only  tapped  very  gently  to  help  the  rhythm.  The  music  is  im¬ 
possible  to  describe  and  impossible  to  note  down.  The  different  kinds  of 
pieces  they  played  and  sang  were  called  1‘escliereff,  Sahhach,  and  Tncsin. 
The  chief,  who  played  the  out  (pronounced  oot),  was  a  very  fine  player 
with  really  remarkable  execution ;  the  kanounist  was  scarcely  inferior. 
We  had  three  hours  and  a  half.  Refreshments  and  smoking  went  on  all 
the  time.  I  came  away  dead  beat,  having  listened  with  all  my  ears  and 
all  my  intelligence. 


I  confess  that  most  of  this  criticism  is  Hebrew  to  me.  All  my 
personal  recollection  about  the  affair  is  that  the  performance  was 
mortal  long,  and  that  1  slumbered-  1  hope  peacefully — most  of  the 
time.  I  recall  also  that  while  walking  home  Sullivan  told  me 
he  had  had  an  idea  of  introducing  some  Oriental  tunes  into  his 
forthcoming  piece  (I  think  it  was  The  Mikado),  but  that  after  this 
night’s  experience  he  had  abandoned  the  idea  on  the  ground,  if  I 
rightly  understood,  that  Arab  music  was  based  on  a  system  of 
musical  harmonies  and  discords  utterly  different  from,  and  incom¬ 
patible  with,  that  of  Europe. 

On  almost  every  page  of  the  diary  I  come  across  the  entry, 
“  Wrote  to  mother.”  Whatever  else  he  may  have  been,  he  was  the 
best  and  most  affectionate  of  sons.  He  not  only  provided  liberally 
for  his  mother’s  wants  and  comforts— many  sons  would  do  the  like 
— but  (what  very  few  sons  1  have  known  would  do)  he  would  give 
up  his  own  invitations  and  amusements  to  render  her  life  happier. 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  in  the  height  of  the  London  season,  he 
would  drive  down  to  Fulham  to  play  cribbage  with  his  old  mother. 
She  had,  I  fancy,  known  much  trouble  and  sorrow;  but  she  was 
so  bright  and  cheery,  so  fond  of  her  boy,  so  kindly  to  his  friends, 
that  we  all  felt  it  a  personal  loss  when  she  passed  away.  It  was 
the  custom  of  many  of  Arthur  Sullivan’s  friends  to  come  and 
breakfast  with  him  on  the  morning  of  the  Derby,  and  at  these 
breakfasts  his  mother  always  presided.  When  we  were  about  to 
start,  she  would  beg  her  son  and  his  friends  to  leave  their 
watches  with  her,  as  she  was  sure  they  would  be  robbed  in  the 
crowd.  The  standing  joke  on  these  occasions  was  to  pretend  that 
she  intended  to  pawn  them  in  order  to  ju’ovide  the  funds  to  back 
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her  fancy  in  the  great  race,  and  we  all  were  expected  to  beg  for 
the  name  of  the  horse  by  which  she  hoped  to  enrich  herself  at 
i  our  cost.  The  joke  was  not  much  in  itself,  but  the  gusto  with 
which  Mrs.  Sullivan  requested  the  loan  of  our  watches,  and 
the  way  in  'which  “  her  boy,”  as  she  called  him,  played  up 
to  her  by  denouncing  the  dire  consequences  of  gambling  on  bor¬ 
rowed  capital,  never  failed  to  make  a  hit  in  that  small  and  select 
party,  of  which  so  few^  now  remain  alive. 

The  same  thoughtful  kindness  extended  to  his  servants.  To 
serve  him  was  with  them,  in  very  truth,  a  labour  of  love.  During 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  when  he  was  in  constant  pain  and 
suffering,  they  did  everything  in  their  power  to  cheer  and  relieve 
I  him.  The  bitter  grief  entertained  by  them  for  his  death  was 
due  to  no  selfish  motive,  as  he  had  provided  by  his  will  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  live  in  comfort  without  the  necessity  of  continuing 
in  service.  It  was  Sullivan’s  delight  on  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  Day,  and  his  own  birthday,  to  have  his  relatives  and  friends 
as  his  guests  in  his  chambers.  The  evening  always  ended  with 
a  distribution  of  presents.  Not  one  wms  overlooked,  and  none 
could  fail  to  realise  that  their  host  had  taken  great  trouble  to 
1  consider  what  present  would  be  most  acceptable.  As  one  of  the 
codicils  of  his  will  concerning  myself  has  been  published  in  the 
papers,!  have  no  hesitation  about  reproducing  it  here  as  evidence  of 
his  constant  thoughtfulness.  It  was,  I  fancy,  added  in  the  days 
of  his  last  illness,  and  runs  as  follows  : — ”  As  dear  old  Ned  was 
always  fond  of  an  easy-chair,  I  wush  him  to  select  from  my  belong¬ 
ings  the  armchair  which  suits  him  best.”  I  availed  myself  of  the 
bequest,  and  chose  a  chair  in  which  he  himself,  during  his  tem¬ 
porary  relief  from  racking  pains,  was  in  the  habit  of  sitting.  As 
I  write  these  lines,  I  see  it  before  me  now — empty. 

Edw.ard  Dicey. 


In  the  November  number  of  this  Review  an  article  is  headed 
What  Ireland  Really  Wants.  Mr.  Arnold  White  says  that  “the 
air  and  the  monthly  reviews  are  full  of  Ireland,”  and  then  he 
makes  a  bold  effort  to  deal  with  Irish  land,  Irish  taxation.  Devolu¬ 
tion  and  the  University  question  in  one  interesting  paper. 

Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor  in  his  brilliant  article  in  the  previous 
month  took  the  two  points  of  view  of  an  optimist  and  a  pessimist 
in  Irish  affairs.  I  am  disposed  to  rank  myself  with  the  optimists, 
and  the  main  apparent  difficulties  are.  First  :  that  lack  of  “  mutual 
toleration  and  respect  ”  (a  strong  recommendation  for  which 
formed  part  of  the  King’s  leave-taking,  after,  as  monarch,  he  first 
visited  Ireland  and  which  Mr.  Arnold  White  himself  quotes  but 
which  so  few  leaders  of  Irish  opinion  seem  able  to  adopt). 
Secondly  :  the  plethora  of  politicians  from  which  Ireland  and 
America  equally  suffer ;  and  thirdly  :  the  absence  among  English¬ 
men  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Irish  affairs. 

A  furious  onslaught  has  been  made  upon  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ireland  for  suggesting  that  the  new  devolution  scheme  was 
intentionally  kept  back  until  Great  Britain  was  involved  in  the 
enormous  guarantee  (^!112 ,000,000)  under  the  Land  Act,  but 
Mr.  Arnold  White  seems  to  admit  this  was  so,  for  in  his  article 
he  says: — ‘‘What  can  the  old  man  do?”  and  again — “What 
would  England  do  if  a  future  Parnell  persuaded  the  farmers  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  land  debt?”  No  words  could 
better  show  the  generosity  and  the  Imperial  feeling  which  has 
animated  Parliament  in  passing  the  great  land  measure. 

He  also  says  : — ‘‘  I  have  conversed  with  many  northern 
farmers  who  have  already  stinted  themselves  for  a  life-time  as 
the  price  of  tranquil  and  undivided  ownership.”  As  this  state¬ 
ment  of  fact  appears  in  the  middle  of  comments  upon  the  Land 
Act  of  1903,  most  readers  would  assume  that  the  ‘‘stinting’’ 
arose  from  bargains  under  the  Land  Act.  I  unhesitatingly  nail 
that  rap  to  the  counter.  The  wildest  bid  by  a  statutory  tenant  to 
secure  the  freehold  he  occupies  from  the  most  avaricious  landlord 
has  not  added  a  shilling  to  his  rent — already  twice  reduced  by 
Statute — a  rent  which  he  need  not  pay  at  all  unless  he  likes  and 
for  the  tenant  right  of  which  he  can  get  a  considerable  sum  from 
a  neighbour  only  too  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  payment,  and 
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at  the  worst  his  bargain  under  the  Land  Act  makes  the  rent 
payable  for  a  fixed  term  only  instead  of  for  ever.  There  is  no 
ease  in  which,  unless  from  some  very  exceptional  cause,  a  tenant 
who  has  agreed  to  buy  under  the  Land  Act  has  not  got  substantial 
and  immediate  reduction  in  rent  in  addition  to  the  terminable 
nature  of  his  future  payments. 

The  Saxon  has  this  time  been  so  generous  as  to  make  that 
reduction  a  certainty,  but  to  comprehend  the  position  the  tale 
must  be  told  although  it  may  be  dull  and  technical,  for  this 
paper  is  written  for  Englishmen  and  not  for  the  well-informed 
Irishman  to  whom  the  Act  itself  is  now  a  well-read  book.  Let 
us,  for  the  moment,  restrict  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  what 
Ireland  has  already  got  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  in  the  last 
eighteen  months,  and  trace,  in  brief  language,  the  salient  features 
of  an  Act  designed  and  destined  to  do  very  great  and  very  good 
things,  and  let  me  also  tell,  in  simple  phrase,  something  of  the 
strange  history  of  Irish  land  in  recent  years,  a  subject  from  which, 
if  treated  technically,  every  English  reader  instinctively  recoils. 

In  some  parts  of  Ireland  they  call  the  Act  of  1903  “  The  King’s 
.\ct.”  Of  course  they  are  not  wrong  in  this,  for  ail  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  the  Acts  of  the  Sovereign,  but  there  is  a  special  reason 
for  so  terming  this  Act  because  it  is  wholly  a  remedial  measure 
designed  to  put  right  some  of  the  injustices  of  the  Irish  Land 
.^cts  from  1870  downwards  and  yet  to  make  tenants  independent 
freeholders.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  in  this  new  Act  that  it 
deprives  no  one  of  anything,  it  takes  away  no  rights,  it  fetters 
no  man’s  judgment.  Looking  back  on  the  recent  past  it  is  not, 
perhaps,  surprising  that  the  Act  was  not  received  with  that 
cordial  shout  of  approval  which  it  really  deserved.  It  was  un¬ 
questionably  treated,  both  by  landlord  and  tenant,  with  consider¬ 
able  suspicion,  suspicion  which  was  the  well-nurtured  child  of 
previous  disappointments. 

So  for  the  first  six  months  after  the  Act  came  into  operation 
landlords  and  tenants  were  both  shy  of  accepting  its  benefits  and 
inclined  their  ears  to  the  pessimist  rather  than  their  eyes  to  an 
impartial  perusal  of  the  Act  itself.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  the  landlords  have  had  very  bitter  experience  of  past  land 
legislation  and  the  tenants  had  many  advisers,  more  keen  on 
creating  or  continuing  dis-union  than  on  preaching  contentment. 
A  few  hundred  thousands  represented  the  first  six  months,  but 
in  the  last  six  months  agreements  representing  about  fifteen 
millions  have  been  brought  in.  The  amending  Act  of  this  year 
assisted  in  this  result. 

The  first  active  State  intervention  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland  was  in  1870  when  the  tenants  received,  by  Act  of 
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Parliament,  the  benefit  of  State  loans  for  buying  their  holdings  p 
The  credit  of  this  enactment  is  given  to  Mr.  John  Bright  and  it  ' 
was  limited  to  two-thirds  of  the  value.  The  difficulty  of  providini^ 
the  other  third  made  it  unworkable,  so  in  1881  the  loans  were 
increased  to  three-fourths  of  the  value,  but  the  Land  Law 
(Ireland)  Act  of  that  year  did  much  better  things  for  the  tenants,  f 

They  got  “  fixity  of  tenure  ”  for  ever.  | 

They  got  their  rents  reduced  to  what  was  called  a  “fair  rent,”  I 
fixed  by  the  Land  Commission  for  fifteen  years  and  they  got  the  | 
absolute  right  of  “free  sale  ’’  of  their  holdings  and  the  right  of 
redemption,  or  of  sale,  within  six  months  after  completion  of  an  I 
eviction.  ? 

It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  what  more  a  tenant  could  want.  I 
Although  he  was  only  holding  from  year  to  year,  he  could  not.  I 
after  1881,  be  ever  turned  out  by  the  landlord  so  long  as  he  paid  I 
his  rent.  The  landlord,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  want  a  I 
particular  holding,  could  never  get  rid  of  the  tenant  nor  could  I 
he  raise  his  rent  arbitrarily  ;  but  every  fifteen  years  there  was  to  I 
be  a  revision  by  Royal  Commissioners  called  Land  Commissioners.  ■ 
one  to  be  a  lawyer,  two  to  be  land  valuers,  and  they  were  to 
settle  and  decide  what  the  rent  for  the  next  fifteen  years  should 
be,  if  they  were  asked  to  do  so  either  by  the  landlord  or  by  the 
tenant.  Furthermore,  there  was  to  be  no  general  restriction  upon 
the  tenant  selling;  so,  however  objectionable  a  person  might  be 
to  the  landlord,  he  would  (except  for  very  grave  cause)  have  to  , 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  could  thus  have  no  real  control  i 
over  the  occupation  of  his  own  estate.  ■ 

In  addition  to  this,  even  when  the  landlord  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  final  order  for  ejecting  a  tenant,  the  tenant  had  a  further 
six  months  in  which  to  pay  up  his  arrears  and  costs,  or  during 
that  time  he  could  find  someone  else  to  take  over  the  tenancy 
from  him,  and  the  landlord  would  have  to  take  this  new  statutory  | 
tenant  in  place  of  the  evicted  tenant  or  j^ay  himself  whatever 
this  new  tenant  would  have  paid.  So  by  this  one  enactment  of 
1881  the  Irish  tenants  gained  similar  rights  to  those  which  the 
villeins  gained  over  the  Lords  in  England  by  a  long  series  of 
immemorial  encroachments  culminating  in  the  judicial  decision 
that  they  held  not  only  “  at  the  Will  of  the  Lord,’’  but  also 
“according  to  the  custom  of  the  Manor,’’  and  they  not  only 
gained  all  the  rights  of  copyholders,  but  the  additional  valuable 
right  of  having  the  fairness  of  their  rents  adjudicated  upon  period-  ‘ 
ically,  and  the  right  of  free  sale,  which  was  for  long  denied  a 
copyholder. 

This  Act  of  1881,  although  a  splendid  Act  for  the  tenants,  most 
certainly  deprived  landlords  of  considerable  rights  and,  in  fact. 
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converted  agricultural  land  in  Ireland  from  being  the  property  of 
landlords  into  being  the  property  of  the  tenants  themselves  upon 
extremely  favourable  terms,  and  reduced  the  landlords  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  mere  rent-chargers,  having  no  practical  control  over  any  of 
their  estates  excepting  their  residences  and  the  demesnes  within 
the  walls. 

Much  was  hoped  from  this  enactment,  but,  besides  being  a  very 
startling  interference  with  the  law  of  contract,  it  cannot  be  called 
altogether  a  “remedial”  Act,  for  the  landlords  were  naturally 
indignant  and  full  of  their  grievances.  Strangely  enough,  how¬ 
ever,  the  administration  has  been  so  much  more  injurious  to  the 
landlords  than  the  Act  itself  that  their  indignation  at  such 
administration  has  almost  blotted  out  the  recollection  of  their 
grievances  under  its  statutory  provisions.  One  has  only  to  glance 
at  the  pages  of  the  “Fry”  Commission,  shelved,  indeed  boy¬ 
cotted,  by  the  Government  that  created  it,  to  read  how  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  fixing  of  a  fair  rent  have  been  negatived  by  the 
way  the  Act  has  been  wwked.  The  men  selected  to  fix  this  rent 
have  been  tied  down  by  most  extraordinary  decisions  and  rules 
and  have  been  often  selected  from  obvious  partisans  and,  if  litiga¬ 
tion  ceased,  their  occupation  would  be  gone,  and  if  rents  were  not 
continually  reduced  there  w'ould  be  no  call  for  their  services,  for 
the  landlords  knew  too  well  that,  as  was  disclosed  in  the  “Fry” 
Commission,  no  archangel’s  voice  would  prevail  against  the  dictum 
of  a  “court  valuer.” 

When  the  tenants  came  to  get  new  rents  fixed  the  valuers 
got  employment,  and  if  the  Court  had  not  reduced  the  rents  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  tenants  there  would  have  been  no  work 
for  it  to  do ;  so  instead  of  a  fixing  of  ”  fair  rent  ”  in  Ireland  the 
process  became  knoxvn  as  a  ‘‘statutory  reduction  ”  of  rent,  and 
whilst  for  the  first  term  under  the  Act  of  1881  rents  were  reduced 
all  round  to  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent. ,  on  a  second  revision 
reductions  were  made  varying  from  15  to  30  per  cent.,  notwith¬ 
standing  which  the  tenants  themselves  were  selling  their  hold¬ 
ings  and  their  rights  to  the  ‘‘  statutory  reduction  ”  at  prices 
absolutely  in  excess  of  the  value  of  the  landlords’  freehold.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  in  this  paper  to  give  tables  showing  that 
this  is  so.  It  is  a  fact  undisputed  and  indisputable. 

So  much  for  the  Act  of  1881,  which  was  follow'ed  in  1882  by 
another  Act  called  ‘‘  The  Arrears  Act,”  which  was  a  drastic 
measure  wiping  off  no  less  than  ^1,180,000  of  arrears  of  rent 
which  the  landlords  were  never  thereafter  to  recover.  It  was 
done  in  a  skilful  way,  by  applying  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
obtained  from  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  to  pay 
a  year’s  rent  out  of  this  money  to  the  landlords  who,  if  they  got 
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another  year’s  rent  at  the  same  time  from  the  tenant,  were  com-  ^ 
pelled  to  give  him  a  quittance  for  all  past  rent.  * 

This  Act  was  follow’ed  by  the  Land  Law  Amendment  Act  of  I 
1887.  The  tenants  by  the  Act  of  1881  had  the  right  to  have  t 
their  rents  revised  for  fifteen  years,  and  between  1881  and  1885  i 
the  Land  Commission  had  fixed  numerous  rents  for  the  first  f 
fifteen  years,  but  the  prices  of  jiroduce  fell  somewhat  suddenlv,  | 
so  the  x\ct  of  1887  gave  the  tenants  another  chance,  and  rents  I 
fixed  by  the  Land  Commission  from  1881  to  1885  were  I 
temporarily  abated  for  three  years  in  accordance  with  the  lower  I 
prices  between  1887  and  1889.  [ 

Meanwhile,  in  1885,  a  very  useful  x\ct  known  as  the  Ashbourne  fj 
Act  was  passed,  and  between  1886  and  1891  Parliament  voted  I 
no  less  than  forty  million  pounds  to  assist  tenants  to  buy  their  I 
freeholds.  Under  this  “  xAshbourne  Act  ”  all  the  purchase  money  I 
was  provided  by  the  State,  and  repayable  with  interest  by  instal-  I 
merits  spread  over  forty-nine  years.  Originally  five  million  I 
pounds  was  to  be  applied  for  land  purchase,  but  in  1887  a  second  | 
sum  of  similar  amount  was  voted.  This  was  almost  exhausted  I 
when  a  large  vote  of  thirty  million  pounds  was  made  by  the  Act  E 
of  1891.  This  last  Act  really  undid  most  of  the  benefits  of  the  F 
xAshbourne  Act,  because  it  imported  an  element  of  uncertainty 
as  to  the  actual  amount  of  the  annuity  the  tenant  would  have  to 
pay,  and  thus  very  effectually  stopped  the  progress  which  was 
being  made  under  the  Act  of  1885.  It  was  also  part  of  the  ^ 
arrangement  that  the  landlord  should  receive  no  money,  but  that  ? 
his  purchase  money  should  be  paid  to  him  in  Government  stock, 
which,  of  course,  fluctuated. 

An  Act  passed  in  1896  somewhat  remedied  the  objectionable 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1891,  but  still  the  landlords  were  paid  in  | 
stock,  and  whereas  such  stock  was  then  well  above  par  there  has  | 
since  1899  been  a  steady  depreciation  which  naturally  materially  I 
affected  the  willingness  of  the  landlords  to  exchange  their  land 
for  stock  then  and  now  considerably  under  par.  Many  tenants 
for  life  also,  especially  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  objected  to  the 
sale  on  any  terms  which  lessened  their  income  and  the  tenants 
themselves  were  indisposed  to  buy  if  the  ])urchase  left  the  rent 
where  it  was  or  thereabouts,  although  it  was  only  payable  fora 
limited  number  of  years  instead  of  for  ever. 

The  tenant  for  life  did  not  see  any  pecuniary  gain  from  the 
sale,  nor,  in  fact,  was  it  possible  for  him  to  get  any;  all  the 
purchase  money  had  to  be  invested  by  trustees  and  although  he 
might  get  a  more  secure  investment  and  free  from  the  uncertainty 
of  future  legislation  which  were  some  inducements,  he  must  face 
an  immediate  reduction  of  interest,  so  he  preferred  to  go  on  from 
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[half  yoiir  to  half  year  or  from  year  to  year,  leaving  posterity 
to  take  its  chance  as  to  what  further  spoliation  might  be  in  store 
for  it.  The  tenant  also  did  not  get  any  great  present  relief — 
sometimes  none— but  merely  bound  himself  to  pay  for  all  his 
life,  and  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  life  of  his  successor  to  the 
holding,  a  sum  about  equal  to  his  present  rent,  and  he  would  lose 
the  prospect  of  further  reductions  held  out  by  agitators  and  others 
1  and  was  not  i)articularly  keen  about  assisting  some  unknown 
I  grandchild. 

In  designing,  therefore,  an  amended,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a 
'  final  scheme  for  land  purchase,  its  authors  had  to  consider  :  — 
i  (1)  How  the  vendors  could  be  paid  in  cash  instead  of  in  stock. 
(•2)  How  tenants  for  life  and  owners  generally  could  have  a 
distinct  pecuniary  inducement  held  out  to  them  to  sell  without 
making  the  land  too  dear  for  the  tenant ;  and 
(3)  How  the  tenant  could  get  some  immediate  relief  as  well 
as  have  a  limited  number  of  instalments  to  pay  and  get  the 
freehold  secured  to  him. 

Now  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  the  situation 
■  was  as  follows  : — There  were,  roughly  speaking,  four  sorts  of 
t  agricultural  tenants  :  — 

:  (1)  Tenants  who  were  in  occupation  prior  to  1881,  and  who 

e  had  had  their  rents  fixed  for  the  first  term,  but  had  not  thought 
I  it  necessary  to  come  again  for  revision  or  reduction,  or  having  their 
first  term’s  rent  fixed  less  than  fifteen  years  ago,  were  not  yet 
entitled  to  the  second  term  revision, 
f  (2)  Tenants  who  were  in  occupation  before  1881  but  had  in 
t  1896  completed  the  first  fifteen  years,  and  again  came  before  the 
Commission,  and  got  their  rents  further  reduced, 
i  (3)  Leaseholders  holding  either  in  perpetuity,  or  wdth  the 
[  perpetual  right  of  renewal,  so  long  as  they  could  find  a  person 
j  to  take  the  place  of  one  of  the  three  lives  on  which  the  leasehold 
i  was  held,  or  leaseholders  for  fixed  terms  or  for  lives  without 
the  right  of  renewal,  and, 

(4)  “Future  tenants,”  being  tenants  who  had  come  in  as 
t  tenants  from  year  to  year  after  1881,  and  therefore  had  no 
benefits  from  that  Act. 

I  In  many  jiarts  of  Ireland  there  had  been  a  clamour  for  com- 
[  pulsory  purchase  of  the  freehold.  Ulster  itself  was  particularly 
I  noisy,  but  in  most  cases  the  grievance  was  more  sentimental  than 
real,  although  it  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  peculiar  distrust 
of  Parliament  still  existed  among  the  tenantry  for  w^hom  so 
[  much  had  been  done,  and  as  long  as  the  landlord  had  any  rights 
at  all  they  flinched  from  improving  their  holdings,  or  from  erect- 
i  ing  good  buildings  upon  them.  From  one  point  of  view  this 
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was  natural,  because  if  a  tenant  was  going  every  fifteen  years  to  * 
get  his  rent  reduced  he  might  think — quite  ignorantly— that  it  s 
was  better  for  him  to  show’  the  Commissioners  a  water  logged 
farm  with  rushes  and  reeds  growing  than  a  prosperous  and  ' 
profitable  holding,  and  there  was  also  the  latent  danger  of  times  1 
altering  or  that  strong  Land  Commissioners  might  go  back  to 
the  very  words  of  the  Act  of  1881  itself,  and  by  way  of  a  change 
impose  for  a  few’  terms  of  fifteen  years  each  w’hat  was  really  and 
truly  a  “  fair  rent.” 

There  has  always  been  more  demand  for  proprietorship  of 
land  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  King’s  domain  and 
the  various  Land  Acts  had  clearly  not  satisfied  this.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Act  of  1881  had  frightened  the  Imperial  Parliament 
by  its  gross  violation  of  contract  principles,  and  the  idea  of  com¬ 
pelling  a  landlord  to  sell  his  diminished  rights  was  abhorrent  to 
leading  statesmen  on  both  sides.  Then  came  the  King’s  Acces¬ 
sion,  and  psychologically  with  it  some  important  conferences 
betw’een  the  leading  statesmen  of  both  parties,  and  there  was 
a  strong  desire  everywhere  that  a  final  and  further  effort  should 
be  made  to  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  black  spot  of  the  Empire, 
and  so  it  came  about  that  this  wonderful  Act  was  passed  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1903. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  second  reading  was  carried  by 
443  votes  to  twenty-six.  The  Bill  soon  came  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  was  received  there  with  somewhat  cold  approval.  Its 
friends  there  described  it  as  ‘‘  in  the  nature  of  a  treaty,”  and  as 
”  the  fruit  of  negotiation,”  and  again  as  ‘‘  the  first  real  attempt 
to  grapple  with  the  w’hole  evil  set  up  by  the  Act  of  1881,”  also, 

”  the  greatest  step  tow’ards  finality  which  has  yet  been 
witnessed,”  and  finally  ‘‘  as  the  only  available  outlet  from  an 
intolerable  situation,”  but  it  passed,  and  so  in  August,  1903,  his 
Majesty,  in  his  Speech  from  the  Throne,  was  able  to  announev 
tbat  : — ”  A  measure  to  expedite  the  conversion  of  agricultural 
tenancies  into  occupation  ow’nership  throughout  Ireland  has  been 
passed  in  a  form  w’hich  offers  inducements  towards  the  continued 
residence  of  landowners  among  their  countrymen,  and  provides 
facilities  for  improving  the  condition  of  life  in  the  poorer  districts 
of  the  West.  This  reform  by  removing  ancient  causes  of  social 
dissension  will,  I  heartily  trust,  conduce  to  the  common  benefit 
of  all  my  Irish  subjects.” 

The  Act  as  at  present  worked  fully  carries  out  this  expectation. 
It  is  indeed  a  remedial  measure.  It  has  not  taken  anything  from 
either  landlord  or  tenant.  Whether  it  is  going  to  prove  a  burden 
and  incumbrance  to  the  State  is  another  matter,  but  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  even  on  financial  grounds,  and  finance  is 
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I  [)V  no  means  the  only  question  to  be  considered  in  such  a  matter, 

:  it^will  not  ultimately  prove  a  burden. 

:  What  does  the  Act  do? 

!  It  does  not  compel  a  landlord  to  sell,  but  it  makes  it  well  worth 
his  while  to  sell  if  the  tenantry  want  to  be  freeholders.  In  such 
cases  the  landlord  will  get  a  reasonable  compensation  for  what 
miserable  remnant  of  ownership  remains  to  him  since  the  Act 
of  1881,  and  in  addition  he  will,  whether  as  owner  in  fee  or  tenant 
!  for  life,  receive  a  handsome  bonus  from  the  State,  which  does 
not  come  out  of  the  tenant’s  pocket  at  all,  which  does  not  go 
I  into  settlement  as  part  of  the  property  with  which  the  landlord 
parts,  but  which  is  absolutely  a  free  gift  to  the  owner  of  the  land 
who  signs  a  voluntary  agreement  for  selling  to  his  tenantry.  The 
tenant  gets  an  immediate  reduction  in  rent,  and  at  that  reduced 
rent  only  has  to  pay  for  a  term  of  sixty-six  years  and  then  he  is 
the  unencumbered  freeholder. 

Take  a  very  simple  instance,  and  an  average  instance  as  things 
are  going  generally.  The  tenant  who  has  had  his  rent  fixed  for 
the  second  term  is  paying,  say,  AlOO  a  year.  He  can  never  be 
turned  out,  but  may  still  get  it  further  reduced  at  the  third  term 
'  or  the  landlord  may  get  it  increased.  There  is  a  little  uncertainty 
=  as  to  this,  but  the  probability  is,  perhaps,  on  the  tenant’s  side. 
^  Well :  he  and  his  neighbours  on  the  same  estate  all  agree  together 
that  they  will  form  a  combination,  and  offer  to  buy  from  the 
i  landlord,  and,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a 
!  few  tenants  standing  aloof  from  the  large  majority  when  such 
=  a  bargain  is  on  the  tapis.  If  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  on  an 
area  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  as  “an  estate  ’’  agree  to  make 
an  offer  and  the  landlord  decides  to  negotiate,  a  bargain  is  pretty 
soon  struck,  and  we  may  take  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
‘241  years’  purchase  as  the  fair  price  for  a  second  term  rent. 

What  does  that  mean? 

It  means  that  as  soon  as  the  laiidlord  has  made  his  originating 
application  and  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  Commission,  the 
agreements  signed  by  himself  and  the  tenants  are  carried  in  and, 
as  soon  as  the  title  is  approved,  the  purchase  money  is  paid  by 
I  the  Commissioners,  part  towards  satisfying  such  estate  burdens 
as  there  are  and  the  balance  either  to  the  landlord,  if  he  owns 
it  in  fee,  or  to  the  trustees  of  the  settlement  if  he  is  only  tenant 
for  life.  Then,  but  not  till  then,  the  owner  of  the  land  who 
signed  the  landlord’s  bargain  receives  a  bonus. 

Now  to  keep  to  our  illustration  of  the  £100  a  year  tenant  the 
following  is  the  result.  The  agreement  is  signed  for  24| 
years’  purchase— the  landlord  or  his  trustees  will  receive  £2,450, 
and  the  owner  of  the  land  that  signed  gets  a  bonus  of  £294  for 
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himself,  free  from  all  settlement  trusts,  or  otherwise.  If 
likes  to  invest  the  bonus  with  the  purchase  money  he  has,  after 
allowing  £100  as  a  fair  average  for  all  expenses,  including  negotia¬ 
tions,  mapping,  law,  and  re-investment,  £2,640  to  invest.  If  he 
invests  at  per  cent,  per  annum  he  gets  £92  10s.  If  he 
invests  at  per  cent,  per  annum,  he  gets  £86,  instead  of  a  rent 
of  £100  which  was  probably  not  all  paid  in  one  sum,  for  most  of 
the  rents  are  far  smaller  than  this,  and  he  saves  an  estate  office 
and  other  expenses,  he  saves  the  trouble  and  annoyance  incidental 
to  the  collection,  and  he  saves  the  risk  of  future  legislation.  All 
the  expense  falls  on  him — none  on  the  tenant ;  but  everythin? 
possible  has  been  done  to  minimise  the  expenses. 

Now,  on  the  other  hand,  what  does  the  tenant  or  a  group  of 
tenants  get,  whose  rent  or  rents  make  up  £100?  It  is  simpler 
to  consider  this  group  as  one  man.  He  gets,  on  the  terms  above 
quoted,  an  immediate  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  his  rent,  which. 


in  future,  will  be  £80  instead  of  £100,  and  at  the  end  of  66  i; 
years  he  has  paid  off  all  principal  and  interest  due  on  his  holding. 

A  “first  term’’  tenant  gets  even  better  terms,  for  the  fact  that 
he  has  not  yet  gone  to  the  Land  Court  to  get  his  “  statutory  re¬ 
duction  ’’  for  second  term  is  discounted  for  him  by  a  lower  price- 
usually  21^  years  being  agreed  to  instead  of  24| — and  his  first 
term  rent  is  immediately  reduced  from  £100  to  £70. 

As  to  “  future  tenancies  ’’  and  “  perpetuity  leases,’’  if  the  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant  choose  to  agree  as  to  terms  about  these  the 
Commissioners  are  empowered  to  treat  them  as  though  they  were 
statutory  holdings  and  the  same  benefits  are  given  all  round. 
There  is  no  right  of  any  sort  or  kind,  either  of  landlord  or  tenant, 
reduced  or  compulsorily  interfered  with  by  this  Act.  Every¬ 
thing  is  based  on  mutual  agreement,  but  everything  is  done  to 
make  such  agreement  very  easy  and  to  let  both  parties  benefit 
by  sweet  reasonableness.  Tbe  landlords  are  not  driven  but  led, 
and  they  are  gradually  waking  up  to  feel  that  it  is  a  distinct 
remedy  for  past  statutory  injustice.  There  are  statutory  pro¬ 
visions  concerning  the  landlords’  own  houses  and  demesnes,  by 
virtue  of  which  they  can  sell  these  also  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
buy  them  back  on  the  very  favourable  terms  given  to  ordinary 
tenants ;  but  these  need  not  be  specially  referred  to  in  this  brief 
resume,  and  there  are  also  wise  extensions  in  the  powers  of 
trustees  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  sale. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  beneficial  results  to  tenantry  who 
buy  under  the  Act.  It  will  be  no  longer  advisable  or  desirable 
that  they  should  be  in  a  position  to  humbug  T^and  Commissions 
on  future  visits ;  they  will  have  absolute  security  for  their  hold¬ 
ings ;  they  will  be  the  absolute  freeholders;  they  will,  in  short, 
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‘  have  heart  put  into  them,  and  will  have  secured  what  they  have 
'  wanted  for  so  long. 

'  The  framers  of  the  Act  have  evidently  been  determined  to  make 

it  a  success  if  they  can.  The  simplicity  of  the  administration  is 
;  admirable.  There  are  no  heavy  legal  expenses  to  be  borne ,  either 

!'  on  one  side  or  on  the  other.  The  tenants  need  not  pay  any.  The 

landlords  certainly  no  more  than  in  a  private  sale  There 
are  no  stamp  duties  whatever  payable  on  the  transfer  of  one 
proprietorship  to  the  other.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the  amount  at 
1  L  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  is  so  limited.  At  present  it 

I  i  is  five  millions  a  year.  That  must  shortly  be  increased,  for  it 

I'  ^  will  be  a  sad  thing  now  that  both  landlords  and  tenants  are  awake 

to  the  advantages  of  the  Act  of  1903,  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
1904  (which  was  only  passed  last  August),  if  w'ant  of  money 
interferes  with  the  effective  working  of  such  a  good  Act. 

The  delicate  duty  of  negotiating  might,  in  many  cases,  be 
I  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  landlord  himself,  especially  in  those 

I  parts  of  Ireland  where  the  tenants  are  w'ell  educated  and  good 

I  men  of  business.  The  sound,  practical,  well-to-do  agriculturist 

[  may  be  safely  trusted  to  beat,  in  the  long  run,  the  grasping,  and 

[  usually  impecunious  agricultural  agitator,  especially  when  both 

!  have  an  opportunity  of  making  a  little  money  and  an  excellent 

.  bargain  out  of  the  credit  of  the  brutal  Saxon. 

,  The  country  solicitors  of  Ireland  have  necessarily  been  ranged 
in  one  of  tw'o  camps — the  landlords’  or  the  tenants’.  It  has 
been  my  lot  lately  to  meet  those  who  have  been  advising  tenants 
and  fighting  against  landlords.  Keen  to  take  every  point  in  the 
interests  of  their  clients ,  they  do  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  nor  have  I  heard  one  w  ord  of  unreasonableness  ;  whilst 
I  have  to  remember  many  wholesome  and  conciliatory  speeches. 
The  priests  are  active  and  most  diligent  to  serve  the  interests  of 
‘  those  who  put  such  complete  and  pathetic  trust  in  them,  but 
they,  too,  quite  admit  that  the  Act  is  most  generous  to  the  tenants. 
The  ]x)litical  element  is  excluded  by  wise  men  of  both,  or,  I 
should  say,  all  parties. 

An  amusing  criticism,  and  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  answer, 
came  to  me  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  I  said  to  the  driver  of  an 
outside  car,  who  was  also  a  farmer:  “Are  you  going  in  next 
week  to  sign  your  agreement  under  the  Act?’’  “I  am,’’  said 
he.  I  said,  “  It’s  a  grand  Act,  is  it  not?’’  and  he  answered,  “  I 
am  not  quite  sure.  I  do  as  my  neighbours  do,  but  what  I  want 
to  know  is  this  :  We  sign,  and  then  we  are  landlords  ourselves, 
and  we  have  to  pay  instalments  to  the  Government.  Now, 
suppose  we’ve  paid  for  twenty  years,  and  then  the  Government  puts 
a  heavy  tax  on  land,  where  are  w^e?’’  Mr.  Wyndham,  whose 
VOL.  LXXVII.  N.S.  H 
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devotion  to  this  work  of  conciliation  has  earned  for  himself  a 
high  place  among  statesmen,  will  perhaps  answer.  Another 
favourite  conundrum  from  pessimists  is,  “  Suppose  there  was  a 
real  genuine  famine  in  Ireland,  and  the  tenants  couldn’t  pay 
their  instalment  and  refused  to  pay  it  all  over  the  country,  who 
would  collect  it  ?  ”  The  answer  to  this  may  safely  be  left  to  a 
“  passive  resister.”  Mr.  Arnold  White  puts  it  in  a  different  way. 

I  think  Parliament  may  trust  the  Irish  tenant  to  pay  up  in  full. 

My  experience  over  Irish  land  has  extended  over  a  good  manv 
years.  My  astonishment  at  the  scanty  knowledge  Englishmen, 
otherwise  well-educated,  have,  not  only  of  Irish  land  laws, 
but  of  Irish  history  generally,  is  profound.  Canadians, 
Americans,  Swedes,  and  Germans  know’  far  more.  The 
readers  of  this  article  will  only  learn  little  from  it,  for, 
to  avoid  technicalities,  much  is  left  out,  but  enough  has  been 
written  to  encourage  a  more  intimate  knowledge  and  certainly 
enough  to  show’  that  the  King’s  Government  have  not  been  un¬ 
mindful  either  of  the  mistakes  of  the  Act  of  1881  or  of  that 
passionate  longing  of  Irish  tenants  for  “A  hold  on  the  soil” 
which  has  so  often  resulted  in  a  patriotism  equally  keen  to  fight 
for  their  ‘  ‘  own  little  corner  ’  ’  w’hen  there  is  no  other  fighting  to 
be  done,  or  so  valiantly  and  successfully  for  the  Empire  when 
the  strange  foe  touches  the  Sacred  Ark  and  Ireland  thrills  with 
determination  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Scotland,  with 
the  Colonies  and  w’ith  even  the  Saxon  usurpers.  They  are  a 
great  people  and  a  very  dear  people.  As  a  Southern  Englishman 
myself,  I  think  they  have  been  done  very  well  by,  and  that  the 
Government  might  now  cast  an  eye  on  English  agriculture  and 
at  least  give  some  tritie  to  help  the  young  English  agriculturist 
to  earn  a  livelihood  on  our  less  fertile  soil.  Locally  managed 
Agricultural  Land  Banks  w’ould  possibly  do  the  needful,  and  the 
risk  of  financial  loss  would  certainly  be  no  greater  than  the  risk 
w'e  are  running  in  this  brave  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  final  measure 
for  the  benefit  of  the  agriculturist  of  Ireland — a  measure  w'hich 
Ireland  has  really  and  truly  got  and  for  which  the  King  and 
his  Government  deserve  most  grateful  thanks. 

Charles  Boxall. 
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A  FEW  months  ago  1  ventured  to  publish  a  little  book  on  the 
Success  among  Nations,  in  which  I  tried  to  give  a  brief  and  pre¬ 
liminary  sketch  of  some  important  issues  of  history  treated  from 
the  psychological  standpoint.  The  book  has  been  extensively 
reviewed,  both  in  America  and  in  England,  and  like  many  a  book, 
in  the  most  contradictory  manners.  While  the  venerable  Press 
organ  of  the  Anglican  Church  with  characteristic  independence 
denied  it  all  originality  of  thought,  and  gravely  pointed  out  the 
heaviness  of  the  book,  other  reviewers  reproached  the  author  with 
too  great  a  fondness  for  original  views,  stating  at  the  same  time 
that  the  work  read  with  the  charm  of  a  good  novel. 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  surprising.  Hahent  sun  fata  lihetU. 
Considering  that  the  chief  principles  of  numerous  book-reviewers 
are  :  (1)  Not  to  read  the  book  to  be  reviewed,  (2)  to  understand  its 
main  drift  precisely  in  the  way  its  author  does  not  want  it  to  be 
taken,  1  can,  on  the  whole,  only  express  thankfulness  for  the 
reviews  received. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  one  point  of  capital  importance  on  which 
several  serious  reviewers  have  expressed  themselves  dissentingly 
and  even  with  violent  reprobation.  To  my  astonishment  I  have 
read  but  too  often,  that  the  term  ''psychological  history  ”  was 
‘“meaningless,”  ”  meant  for  sound  only ,”  “redundant,”  Nc.  In 
fact,  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  generality  of  students  and  readers 
of  history  are  not  prepared  to  see  in  the  term,  “  psychological  his¬ 
tory,”  anything  conveying  to  them  an  idea  either  novel  or  good. 

This  seems  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  that  conception  of 
history  which,  I  venture  to  submit,  will  shortly  be  the  only  one 
generally  accepted  by  at  least  the  progressive  section  of  historians. 
It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  discussing  it  anew. 

There  are  t\vo  things  that  have  rendered  serious  students  of 
history  dissatisfied  with  the  methods  and  attitude  of  most  modern 
historians.  First,  that  the  very  facts  one  w^ould  most  like  to  know 
>ire  rarely  brought  forward;  and  secondly,  that  w'hat  is  being 
ottered  as  an  explanation  of  facts  given  is,  as  a  rule,  in  no  sense 
of  the  word  a  satisfactory  explanation.  The  lack  of  facts  seems 
to  be  a  curious  reproach  to  men  w’ho  virtually  pride  themselves 
in  “sticking  to  facts  only,”  in  “  presenting  nothing  but  facts,” 
I’c.  Yet  this  is  th^  case.  A  few  examples  will  suffice. 

H  2 
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Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  the  vast  influence  of  women 
on  French  history  in  general,  and  on  French  mediaeval  history  in 
particular.  In  fact,  in  strict  truth,  it  may  be  said  that,  as  Eng¬ 
lish  history  is  one  of  men ;  and  German  history  one  largely  of 
measures;  French  history  is  one  of  men,  measures,  and  women. 
Yet  in  the  ''  scientifique  ”  works  of  Luchaire,  Langlois,  Molinier, 
&c.,  on  the  French  Middle  Ages,  we  do  not  learn  of  some  of  the 
most  needed  facts  bearing  on  the  female  influence  in  mediaeval 
France.  It  is  the  same  thing  with  the  vast  influence  exercised 
by  the  Dutch,  betw^een  1567  and  1600,  on  English  ideas  political, 
economic,  and  religious.  This  influence,  the  main  cause  of  the 
rise  of  English  Puritanism,  which  again  was  for  generations  the 
greatest  force  in  English  history;  this  Dutch  influence,  the  single 
features  of  w^hich  abound  in  a  variety  of  real  “sources  ’’  of  that 
time,  has  never  been  fully  stated,  organised,  and  rendered  avail¬ 
able. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples.  Writing  history  by  collect¬ 
ing  promiscuous  facts  only,  is  tantamount  to  stamp-collecting. 
The  stamp-collector  is  no  geographer ;  he  seldom  cares  for  geo¬ 
graphy  ;  and  when  you  ask  him  for  a  penny  stamp  to  send  an 
urgent  letter  to  Liverpool,  he  show’s  you  with  childish  pride  an 
obsolete  triangular  stamp  from  South  Africa.  In  vain  do  the 
historians  of  that  type,  with  raised  brows,  speak  of  their  “  histoire 
documentee  ”  ;  of  their  strict  attachment  to  w’hat  is  in  the 

original  ’  ’  documents  ;  of  their  basing  their  statements  on  docu¬ 
ments,  and  documents  only.  That  alone  condemns  most  of  their 
statements  to  the  sterility  of  half-truths.  Documents,  more 
especially  State  documents,  seldom,  if  ever,  reveal  the  real  facts, 
that  “Wie  es  derm  eigentlich  geschehcn  ist,”  wdiich  Kanke  harped 
upon  so  much.  Of  public  documents,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  by  a 
reversion  of  the  old  legal  adage  :  “  Quod  est  in  mundo,  non  est  in 
actis.”  Compare  the  “  facts  ”  of  the  final  conquest  of  Canada  after 
Wolfe’s  death  as  given  officially,  wdth  the  real  facts,  pointed  out  by 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  students  of  history  in  France,  M.  Kene 
de  Kerallain,  of  Quimper.  The  final  and  definitive  absorption  of 
Canada,  M.  de  Kerallain  proves,  was  due  to  the  all-powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  French  Catholic  Church  in  Canada,  the  leading 
members  of  which  found  their  interests  better  served  by  loyalty 
to  England. 

When  we  now  turn  to  the  second  grievance  of  the  serious 
student  of  history ,  to  the  explanations  given  in  current  wmrks  of 
the  ‘  ‘  scientific  ’  ’  and  ‘  ‘  documentary  ’  ’  kind ,  it  is  really  difficult 
to  contain  one’s  self.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  sociologists  I  have 
heard,  de  rnes  oreilles  entendu,  that  the  French  Revolution  may 
very  well  be  explained  on  a  physiological  basis.  The  same  gentle- 
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man  said,  in  retort  to  some  previous  remarks  of  mine,  that  the 
creative  synthesis  (as  Wundt  rightly  calls  the  fact  that  in  organic 
things  a+b  are  not  equal  to  a  +  b,  but  to  o  +  b  +  a;) ,  that  this  crea¬ 
tive  synthesis  which  1  restricted  to  the  organic  world ,  to  the  insti¬ 
tutions  and  events  of  history,  is  also  to  be  found  in — chemistry. 
For,  he  added  to  my  utter  amazement,  H2O  constitute  water, 
although  neither  nor  O  is  water.  Is  it  really  possible  to  con¬ 
found  the  absolutely  invariable  results  of  Hj  and  0,  with  the 
constantly  varying  result  of  a  +  6  in  things  historical  ?  H2O  always 
and  every  where  combine  into  water,  and  nothing  but  water ;  whereas 
fl  + 6,  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  in  Hungary,  make  one  thing,  while 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  France,  they  make  quite  another. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  such  a  fundamental  error  entails  a  wrong 
application  of  the  concept  of  “  law,”  as  used  in  natural  philosophy, 
to  the  facts  of  history.  Creative  synthesis  proper,  that  is,  the  fact 
that  the  results  of  two  factors  constantly  vary  from  each  of  the 
single  factors,  does  not  occur  outside  the  organic  world.  In  fact, 
it  is  impossible  fairly  to  compare  ‘  ‘  factors  ’  ’  in  inorganic  things 
with  factors  in  organic  ones.  In  the  latter  we  can  never  so  com¬ 
pletely  isolate  them  as  we  can  in  the  inorganic  world.  Factors  in 
the  inorganic  world  form,  to  use  terms  of  the  mathematician,  a 
definite  equation ;  factors  in  the  inorganic  world  constitute  invari¬ 
ably  an  indefinite  equation.  He  who  does  not  see  that,  will,  of 
course,  readily  believe  in  historical  law^s,  not  one  of  which  has 
ever  been,  nor  will  ever  be.  discovered,  unless  it  be  after  a  pattern 
totally  different  from  that  of  laws  in  natural  philosophy. 

But  it  may  be  perhaps  of  greater  interest  to  discuss  the  “ex¬ 
planations”  of  history  as  given  by  the  historians  who,  both  from 
their  academic  positions  and  from  the  apparently  methodic  and 
systematic  way  of  handling  their  subject,  have  long  won  the  autho¬ 
rity  which  the  public  is  so  ready  to  lend  to  all  organised  pow’er. 

It  does  not  need  much  argumentation  to  prove  that  explana¬ 
tions,  unless  specific,  are  not  real  explanations.  Take  the  groat 
problem  of  the  ancient  city-state ,  of  the  Polis.  All  Grieco-Roman 
politics,  and  culture  were  grafted  on  a  State  which  was  formed 
by  the  territory  of  one  single  city.  Surely  this  is  not  a  fact  so 
simple,  so  natural,  so  fully  in  harmony  with  what  we  moderns 
expect  to  be  the  rule,  as  to  require  no  further  explanation.  It 
is,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  unexpected,  the  least  comprehen¬ 
sible,  although  the  broadest  fact  of  classical  antiquity.  If,  now, 
we  turn  to  the  explanation  of  this  fundamental  fact,  we  find 
nothing  but  vague  generalities.  Professor  Eduard  Meyer,  of 
Berlin,  whose  bulky  History  of  Antiquity  is  fast  threatening  to 
become  a  ”  standard  work,”  dismisses  the  whole  weighty 
problem  in  two  lines.  For  him,  the  most  schulgerecht, 
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most  strictly  methodic  of  historians,  the  vast  problem  of 
the  rise  of  the  Greek  Polis  is  simply  the  result  of 
“  increasing  civilisation.”  So  is  the  greater  frequency  in  the  use 
of  soap ;  so  is  also  the  variety  of  skirts  and  robes  of  the  more 
charming  sex.  What,  then,  shall  such  an  explanation  be  meant 
for  ?  Does  it  explain  why  Greek  city-states  arose  about  the  tenth  i 
century  b.c.,  and  why  they  did  not  arise  in  the  fifteenth  century? 
Or,  why  they  arose  first  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  and  notin 
Greece  proper?  Or,  why  increasing  civilisation  since  the 
Renascence  has  given  rise  to  no  modern  city-states?  Or,  why 
the  culture  of  the  Egyptians  never  led  up  to  the  foundation  of  a 
Polis  ? 

He  who  calls  his  w'ork  a  Geschichte  des  Alterthums  (“History 
of  Antiquity  ”)  ought  to  give  us  something  substantial  about  the 
most  important  fact  of  antiquity.  To  dismiss  such  a  problem  in 
two  lines  containing  mere  generalities  is  nothing  short  of  rank 
dilettantism.  Why  not  be  honest ,  and  call  the  work  Geschichten  cius 
dem  Alterthum,  or  Stories  from  Antiquity?  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
guileless  reader  is  treated  in  laborious  notes  to  quotations,  every 
one  of  which  has  undergone  innumerable  sieges  of  assaulting 
scholars,  and  is  now',  bereft  of  ramparts  and  towers,  easily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  mere  tyro.  What  one  wants  is  not  the  old,  old  stock 
of  quotations  made  into  a  new'  resurrection-pie,  but  some  guidance 
towards  a  sound  comprehension  of  broad  facts.  Is  it  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  such  arm-chair  historians,  that  w'hereas  hundreds  of 
volumes  have  been  written  by  them  on  the  “origin”  of  the  Lom¬ 
bard  city-states,  not  a  single  elaborate  book  or  treatise  has  been 
vouchsafed  us  on  the  origin  of  the  Hellenic  city-state?  The 
Lombard  city-states,  it  is  true,  have  left  countless  charters,  docu¬ 
ments,  and  other  paperasse,  from  which  one  can  comfortal)ly  draw 
a  plenitude  of  footnotes.  But  has  the  problem  of  the  origin  of 
the  Lombard  city-states  been  specifically  explained  by  all  these 
numerous  erudite  ragouts  made  of  Lombard  documents?  Not  in 
the  least.  We  are  now,  as  heretofore,  at  a  loss  to  understand  why 
city-states  wmre  established  ;  (1)  In  the  cities  in  Lombardy,  and 
not  in  Apulia  ;  (2)  why  in  the  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d., 
and  not  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  years  before  that ;  (3)  why 
equipped  with  constitutions  so  peculiar  and  contradictory  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  the  three  greatest  movements  oi  modern 
times,  viz.,  the  intellectual  Renascence,  the  religious  Reforma¬ 
tion,  and  the  political  and  social  Revolutions  (more  especially  those 
of  the  Dutch  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  the  English  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  particularly  of  the  French  in  the  eighteenth  century); 
it  is  well  known  that  these  vast  movements  are  to  us  as  enigmatic 
to-day  as  they  were  three  generations  ago.  We  are  unable  to  give 
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specific  explanation  of  each  of  them,  explanations  accounting  for 
time,  space,  and  personality. 

The  reason  of  this  bankruptcy  of  history  is,  we  take  it,  quite 
simple.  Facts,  chosen  without  any  choice,  without  any  guiding 
principle,  cannot  possibly  help  us.  Facts  are  like  valets  :  they 
cannot  talk  unless  first  addressed  by  their  master — the  idea.  As 
De  Morgan  has  shown  it  with  regard  to  mathematical,  physical, 
or  philosophical  thinking  ;  as  Goethe  has  repeatedly  pointed  it  out ; 
and  as  all  honest  men  of  research  have  invariably  found  it  to  be 
the  case,  an  idea  must  precede  all  accumulation  of  facts,  if  hesitat¬ 
ingly  and  modestly  and  ever  ready  for  modification.  From  a 
mere  collocation  of  facts  no  insight  proper  can  be  gained.  Newton 
is  credited,  falsely,  we  hope,  with  the  remark,  “  hypotheses  non 
jingo."  The  fact  is,  that  nobody  made  more  hypotheses  than  Sir 
Isaac;  only  having  finally  hit  upon  the  right  one,  he,  unlike 
Kepler,  did  not  choose  to  communicate  his  wTong  hypotheses. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  central  question.  If  history,  like  any 
other  branch  of  scientific  study,  must  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
ideas,  controlling  and  controlled  by  facts,  in  w'hat  way  may  one 
hope  to  increase  one’s  power  of  ideation,  of  creating  ideas?  In 
the  same  way,  we  should  say,  as  one  increases  the  pow'er  of  idea¬ 
tion  in  general — by  the  elaboration  of  a  great  number  of  varied 
sense-impressions.  Whatever  the  process  may  be  by  which 
sense-impressions  are  transformed  into  ideas,  it  is  pretty  certain 
that  he  whose  gates  are  down,  whose  drawbridge  has  been  pulled 
up,  so  that  no  visitor  from  Eeality  can  enter  any  more,  cannot 
possibly  hope  to  have  an  abundance  of  new  and  fertile  ideas.  To 
anyone  acquainted  with  the  electrifying  effect  of  real  conflicts  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  even  lonely  Spinoza’s  depth  and  vigour 
of  thought  were  influenced  very  much  more  by  the  formidable 
scene  of  his  excommunication,  or  by  the  ghastly  assassination  of 
his  friend,  the  great  statesman  De  Witt,  than  by  the  reading  of 
Cartesius,  or  Chasdai  Kreskas.  The  more  varied,  the  more  intense 
the  sense-impressions,  the  more  likely  will  there  be  a  goodly  crop 
of  ideas. 

But  does  not  this  very  principle  seem  to  render  the  study  of 
history  a  mere  impossibility  ?  If  sense-impressions  be  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non,  how  can  anyone  hope  to  have  correct  ideas  about 
historical  facts  ?  Of  past  events  there  can  be  no  sense-impressions 
any  longer.  In  strict  logic  there  can,  therefore,  be  no  real  science 
of  history.  Yet  a  further  consideration  will  show  us  that  we  need 
not  altogether  despair.  The  history  of  a  great  nation  has  clearly 
two  elements  ;  one  constant,  or  very  nearly  so,  which  we  all  call  in¬ 
stitutions  ;  the  other  variable,  called  events.  Of  the  latter,  the 
events  of  the  past,  we  can  indeed  have  no  sense-impression  any 
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longer.  It  is  not  quite  so  with  the  institutions.  No  one  who  has 
extensively  travelled  can  have  failed  to  notice  the  startling  simi-  ni( 
larity  between  institutions  of  nations.  Surely  nothing  can  be  more  Ei 
grotesque  and  absurd  than  the  couvade  of  the  Basques.  Yet  it  is 
now  well-known  that  this  strangest  of  grotesque  customs  is  to  be  ^ 
found  in  corners  of  the  world  separated  from  one  another  by  P  dc 
whole  continents.  The  folklorist  has  long  learned  to  use  these  I  hi 
instructive  coincidences.  More  remains  to  be  done  for  history  *  a‘ 
proper.  We  can  no  longer  wmlk  in  the  forum  in  the  time  of  the  * 
Roman  republic.  But  may  not  one  or  another  modern  nation  I  h 
have  developed  institutions  the  working  of  which  resembles,  or  is  I  j' 
even  identical  with,  some  of  the  legal  or  political  institutions  of  ’  P 
the  Republican  forum?  Suppose  this  is  the  case.  Is  it  not  at  ? 
once  evident  that  a  study  of  that  modern  institution  on  the  spot  i 
is  likely  to  suggest  points  of  view,  ideas,  apergus,  that  may  facili-  I  c 
tate  our  task  of  comprehending  the  old  Roman  Prmtor,  the  Censor,  |  a 
or  the  comitia?  p  ( 

In  an  article  written  a  few  months  ago  on  Mommsen,  and  very  1 
much  more  extensively  in  my  essay  on  General  History  (2  vols.)  I  i 
now  in  the  press,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  by  learning  from  : 
modern  analoga,  and  not  from  books  on  these  analoga,  we  are  most  j  i 


likely  to  increase  our  power  of  ideation  to  an  extent  helping  us  I 
to  formulate  better  solutions  of  historical  problems.  One  may,  [ 
no  doubt,  be  mistaken  in  the  choice  of  these  analoga.  However,  * 
the  risk  of  error  is  not  always  inglorious.  How  much  needless 
labour  might  have  been  saved  by  a  comparative  study  even  of  j 
dead  documents,  such  as  the  remains  of  the  Norman  Domesday- 
Book,  in  Sicily,  for  the  elucidation  of  the  English  Domesday;  let  r 
alone  of  living  institutions. 

For,  to  put  it  in  short,  in  studying  living  institutions  in  all  their  I 
palpitating  reality,  we  may  finally  arrive  at  a  psychological  com-  | 
prehension  thereof.  Once  this  psychological  comprehension  is  | 
fully  verified ,  we  stand  a  very  good  chance  of  being  able  to  recon-  I 
struct  satisfactorily  similar  institutions  in  the  past,  too.  I 

By  ‘  ‘  psychological  ’  ’  we  do  not  mean  anything  else  than  the  | 
comprehension  of  the  ultimate  motives  of  men  and  women  in  i 

submitting  to  an  institution,  in  enacting  an  event ;  in  general,  in  ; 

behaving  themselves  historically.  What  were  the  real  motives  * 
that  induced  the  early  Hellenes  to  lay  such  extraordinary  stress 
upon  intellectual  pursuits,  or  to  put  such  a  very  great  premium 
upon  the  intensest  organisation  of  their  polities?  What  motives  ; 
induced  the  Romans  to  cultivate  the  science  of  private  law’  with 
such  extraordinary  fervour,  and  never  to  rest  until  they  sledge- 
hammered,  chiselled,  or  whittled  it  into  a  lasting  system  of  law 
unalloyed  by  irrelevant  elements?  What  induced  people  to  accept 
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Christianity  in  preference  to  Mithraism?  What  were  the  real 
motives  of  the  Crusades?  What  were  the  ultimate  motives  of  the 
■  English  custom  of  Primogeniture? 

Surely  men  and  women  are  always  prompted  by  motives.  They 
may  not  consciously  know  them  ;  in  fact,  very  frequently  they 
do  not.  But  unless  we  understand  those  motives,  unless  we 
have  reduced  the  actions  of  history  to  human  motives,  as  constant 
as  are  the  love  of  one’s  near  family,  love  of  money,  ambition,  love 
of  amusement,  and  such  like  ;  and  unless  we  have  shown  why  these 
human  constants  were  bound  to  come  into  play  on  a  large  scale 
just  then,  and  just  there,  how  shall  we  say  that  we  have  com¬ 
prehended  the  result  of  these  motives,  the  historical  phenomenon? 
Of  the  very  numerous  examples  let  us  here  consider  a  few. 

The  best  friend  or  the  greatest  admirer  of  the  Spanish  people 
cannot  close  his  eye  to  the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  have  for  many 
a  century  proved  themselves  to  be  uncompromising  adherents  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Bigotry  has  been  one  of  the  chief  features  of 
the  Spanish,  as  also  the  principal  obstacle  to  any  considerable 
intellectual  progress  in  Spain.  And  yet,  no  one  who  knows  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  from  personal  contact  with  them  can  hesitate 
to  admit  that  the  Spaniards  are  profusely  gifted  with  the  powers 
of  irony,  humour,  doubt,  analysis,  and  criticism.  A  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  intellectual  aggressiveness,  scepticism,  and  power 
of  mental  fence  on  nearly  every  page  of  Quevedo  or  Cervantes 
might  have  sufficed,  one  would  assume,  to  render  the  religious 
attitude  of  the  Spanish  less  obsequious,  less  bigoted. 

If  now,  in  order  to  comprehend  this  bigotry,  so  incongruous 
with  the  other  aspects  of  the  Spanish  intellect,  we  start  our  his¬ 
torical  investigation  with  the  initial  and  unfailing  assumption  that 
the  Spaniards  must  have  had  a  very  strong  motive  for  their 
unconditional  submissiveness  to  the  Catholic  dogma,  if  not  also  for 
invariable  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome,  is  the  search  for  such 
motives  not  a  psychological  one?  If  not  psychological,  what  then 
shall  we  call  it?  We  want  to  know  motives.  Is  not  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  motives  in  man  wffiat  the  investigation  of  stimuli  or 
irritating  causes  is  in  plants?  And,  calling  as  we  do  stimuli  in 
plants  a  matter  of  physiology,  is  it  really  so  “redundant,”  so 
“affected,”  to  call  the  study  of  motives  in  man  a  matter  of 
psychology  ?  One  wonders  what  else  it  might  be  called. 

But  to  return  to  our  Spaniards.  Their  bigotry  previous  to 
Charles  I.  (Emperor  Charles  V.)  need  not  occupy  us  here.  This 
they  shared  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  when  we  reach  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries  that  Spanish  bigotry 
becomes  a  puzzle.  For,  during  these  centuries,  most  Christian 
nations  of  Europe  started  new  avenues  of  thought  and  religious 
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views,  and  Spain  alone  remained  stationary.  What  distinctive 
circumstance,  event,  or  fact,  induced  these  sagacious  Spaniards 
to  repel  all  European  thought,  or  progress,  all  religious  doubt? 

In  studying  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
comparatively,  that  is,  in  noticing  at  the  same  time  the  out¬ 
standing  historical  events  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  cannot  but  *  " 
observe  that  while  France,  for  over  thirty  years,  Germany  more 
or  less  chronically,  Holland  for  eighty  years,  and  England,  at  first 
spasmodically,  and  then  in  form  of  a  terrible  civil  war,  were  all 
agitated,  ravaged,  nearly  ruined  by  intestine  troubles  of  the 
gravest  kind,  Spain  alone  remained  internally  calm,  or,  at  any 
rate,  not  seriously  disturbed.  We  need  not  insist  that  all  the 
convulsions  of  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  even  England, 
were  arising  directly,  or  indirectly,  out  of  a  European 
fight  against  the  Catholic  dogma  and  Church.  These  tremendous 
fights  absorbed  the  most  vital  powers  of  the  countries  outside 
Spain,  and  accordingly  not  one  was  in  a  position  to  avail  herself 
of  the  unprecedented  opportunity  for  building  up  an  immense 
extra-European  empire,  then  created  by  the  discoveries  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  Vasco  di  Gama,  and  others,  and  the  conquests  of  Cortez  and 
Pizarro.  It  will  be  noted  that  nearly  all  the  great  conquistadom 
were  in  Spanish  service.  In  a  few  years  Spain  saw'  herself 
possessed  of  an  immense  and  apparently  priceless  empire.  The 
veriest  scribe  in  an  office  of  the  Santa  Hermandad  could  not  but 
feel  that  if  Spain,  in  imitation  of  the  other  European  countries, 
should  introduce  or  tolerate  grave  home  troubles  by  allowing  Dis¬ 
senters  and  Protestants  to  take  hold  of  the  time,  resources,  and 
interests  of  the  people,  then  the  most  glorious  empire,  clearly 
destined  for  Spain,  w'ould  for  ever  be  lost  for  the  Spanish.  This 
no  one  seriously  desired.  Accordingly,  the  Spanish,  by  common, 
if  latent,  consent,  agreed  to  avoid  all  serious  home  troubles  in 
order  to  set  themselves  ail  the  more  energetically  to  the  great  work 
of  empire-building.  For  such  avoidance  of  home  troubles  the 
chief  condition  evidently  was  peace  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  the  Spanish  now  w'illingly  took  upon  themselves.  They  paid 
the  premium  of  bigotry  for  their  Imperialism.  So  has  done,  in  a 
smaller  degree,  each  Imperial  nation.  And  since  the  Spanish 
have  now  no  longer  an  empire  of  their  own ;  the  American 
Admirals  Schley  and  Dewey  have,  it  may  be  said,  both  deprived 
Spain  of  her  last  Imperial  possessions,  and  de-bigotised  her.  For 
now  Spain  need  not  pay  any  more  premiums  for  her  Imperialism 
Now  she  will  rapidly  fall  in  line  with  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

In  thus  accounting  for  Spanish  bigotry,  can  it  be  seriously  con¬ 
tended  that  he  who  points  out  the  relation  between  Spanish 
Imperialism  and  the  premiums  paid  for  it  does  not  move  within 
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the  ordinary  sphere  of  psychological  reflections  ?  And ,  in  extend¬ 
ing  this  fruitful  remark  of  the  connection  between  Imperialism, 
and  the  premiums  paid  for  it,  are  w^e  not  now  in  a  position  to  see 
more  of  the  psychology  of  British  as  well  as  of  Eussian  Imperial¬ 
ism?  Whatever  selfish,  temporary,  or  flippant  motives  may  have 
induced  Henry  VIII.  of  England  to  bring  about  a  breach  with  the 
Pope,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Keformation  might  have  in  the  end 
proved  abortive  in  England  too,  as  it  did,  late  enough  (1685, 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes),  in  France,  had  it  not  served 
the  great  end  of  the  rising  British  Imperialism?  The  Imperial 
destiny  of  the  British,  like  that  of  the  Spanish,  determined  by 
her  geographical  position,  depended  mainly  upon  steadiness  at 
home.  This  equilibrium  at  home  could  not  be  obtained  except  by 
the  shelving  of  the  excessive  power  of  the  Crown ;  of  that  of  the 
classes ;  of  the  interference  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and  as  a  mere 
corollary  of  these,  the  shelving  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Reformation  was  persistently  supported,  and  so  in  the 
end  shelved  the  Catholic  Church ;  the  Civil  War  and  the 
Revolution  of  1688  shelved  the  Crown ;  the  conquests  of 
Cromwell  shelved  Ireland,  and  the  negotiations  under  Anne 
shelved  Scotland.  After  1707,  then.  Great  Britain  might, 
and  did,  very  well  start  on  her  Imperial  career.  The  Puritans 
were  singing,  preaching,  and  lamenting  for  the  Realm  of  The 
Lord.  There  was  deep  psychology  in  all  that.  It  was  not  pre¬ 
cisely  the  empire  of  The  Lord ;  it  was  the  British  Empire  they 
preached  and  lamented  for.  But  for  their  resolute  sweeping  away 
of  obstacles — Catholic,  regal,  Irish,  and  Scotch — England  could 
never  have  secured  that  astounding  equilibrium  at  home  w'hich  in 
the  eighteenth  century  enabled  her  to  build  up,  by  rapid  strokes, 
a  huge  Empire  outside  Europe.  The  premium,  then,  for  British 
Imperialism  was  largely  paid  in  the  social  gloom,  hypocrisy,  and 
somewhat  lamentable  stodginess  of  British  Puritanism.  Spanish 
I  bigotry  and  British  Puritanism  are  psychologically  one  and  the 
same  historical  phenomenon. 

I  It  is  now  scarcely  necessary  to  show  in  detail  how  Russian 
Imperialism,  dating  as  it  does  from  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
the  times  of  Tsar  Ivan  the  Terrible ,  was  necessarily  leading  to  an 
ever  greater  absolutism  in  Russia  proper.  The  rapid  extension 
outside  Russia  imperatively  claimed  absolute  levelling  down  at 
home.  Should  the  Japanese  in  the  present  war  signally  defeat 
the  Russians,  Russian  absolutism  will  inevitably  come  out  stronger 
than  ever  before.  The  Russians,  too,  are  willing  to  pay  premiums 
for  their  Imperialism.  It  is  not  merely  Russian  illiteracy  and 
crass  ignorance  that  have  caused  the  Russians  to  submit  to  abso- 
I  lutism. 
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In  reading  large  clusters  of  facts  in  this,  the  true  light  of 
psychological  history ,  we  are  enabled  to  understand  not  only  brut^ 
results,  but  that  immense  floating  mass  of  incipient,  intendef  5 
half-lived  facts ;  those  mute  yet  powerful  tendencies  of  failing  mer  ‘ 
and  measures,  which  now  are  carelessly,  if  not  contemptuous!  " 
pushed  aside  by  the  historian.  We  are  also  in  an  incomparably 
better  position  to  administer  real  historical  justice,  and  to  appre¬ 
ciate  aright  characters  othei’wise  unsympathetic  to  us.  In  spite  f 
of  Carlyle,  we  are  still  naturally  inclined  to  sneer  with  the  Cava-  L 
liers,  and  to  speak  condescendingly  of  the  Roundheads.  let  » 
British  Imperialism  owes  more  to  the  dulness  of  the  middle-class  { 
Puritan  than  to  the  dash  and  brightness  of  the  Royalist  noble.  1 
Psychology  is  indeed  to  history  what  dynamics  are  to  astronomy.  I 
The  theories  of  motion  are  the  same  whether  applied  I 
to  a  small  stone  or  to  immense  stars.  Before  Galileo,  | 
Descartes,  Huyghens,  and  others  had  fixed  the  equations  express-  ! 
ing  laws  of  motion  in  general,  no  Newton  could  have  raised  the  I 
fabric  of  cosmic  dynamics,  i.e.,  of  astronomy.  It  is  precisely  the  | 
same  thing  with  history.  Unless  events  and  institutions  are  i 
brought  back  to  common  psychology,  that  is,  to  the  specific  [ 
motives  that,  at  a  given  time  and  place,  were  necessarily  direct¬ 
ing  the  actions  of  men ,  history  must  for  ever  remain  a  mere  cbaos 
of  undigested  statements.  Even  the  Roemisches  Staatsrecht  of 
Mommsen  is  thoroughly  vitiated  by  the  wrong  conception  of  the 
psychological  forces  at  work  in  Republican  Rome.  Imperial  home 
indeed  was  a  bureaucratic  State,  a  Beamtenstaat ;  and  Mommsen’s 
formulation  of  the  Imperial  offices  is  both  instructive  and  admir¬ 
able.  For  the  formulation  of  a  bureaucratic  State  Mommsen,  as 
a  Prussian,  was  well  equipped  with  the  requisite  sense-impres¬ 
sions.  The  Republican  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a  State 
of  men,  and  not  of  bureaucratic  measures.  It  is  un-Roman  to  try 
to  give  neat  bureaucratic,  or  so-called  staatsrechtliche  definitions  of 
the  office  of  a  Republican  Consul,  Censor,  or  Praetor.  There  is  no 
such  formula.  The  gist  of  the  constitution  of  Republican  Rome 
was  its  utter  difference  from  a  Beamtenstaat ;  its  being  focussed 
in  a  restricted  number  of  all-powerful  official  personalities.  It 
was  not  centred  in  the  Comitia,  like  the  constitutions  of  mediaeval 
Italian  city-states.  Mommsen  totally  misread  the  psychology  of 
Republican  Rome.  Germans  almost  invariably  do.  For  Repub¬ 
lican  Rome  a  German  has  no  organ ;  he  thinks  in  un-Roman 
fashion.  Rome  could  not  conquer  Germania ;  nor  can  the  Ger¬ 
mans  grasp  Rome.  They  deny  existence  to  what  was  per  emtn- 
entiam  existent,  like  Moses,  Homer,  Lycurgus,  or  Romulus. 
They  believe  in  powers  that  may  make  syntactic  rules,  but  have 
never  made  history.  Of  all  the  modern  arm-chair  historians  the 
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Germans  are  the  worst.  They  have  no  sense  of  historical  psych¬ 
ology.  It  is  they  whose  arid  erudition  is  still  the  model  in  more 
than  one  English  university.  To  doubt  the  grandeur  of  Eanke,  to 
depreciate  Mommsen,  not  to  bow  to  the  wisdom  of  Wilamowitz, 
oil  this  is  considered  sacrilege.  Yet  the  historical  works  of  these 
iien  will  soon  be  in  the  Elysian  fields  of  oblivion.  Of  course,  the 
honest  among  British  students  of  history  have  long  felt  the  utter 
lack  of  all  real  life  in  German  histories.  They  have  long  enter¬ 
tained  doubt  about  the  scientific  value  of  those  famous  long  Ger¬ 
man  words,  which  seem  to  be  held  in  so  great  esteem  at  Oxford 
and  Manchester. 

"Geschichtserkenntnisstheoretische  und  quellenkritische  Unter- 
suchungsgesichtspunkte  ”  is  imposing  indeed,  but  only  to  the 
arriviste,  to  the  Streber,  who  wants  to  get  his  post  by  behaving 
“  very  correctly.”  There  is  nothing  in  such  words.  In  history,  as 
in  all  other  branches  of  study,  we  beg  to  repeat,  everything  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  felicitous  apergu.  Without  such  psychological 
aper(;us  there  is  no  great  history  writing. 

When  German  historical  scholars,  and  their  but  too  numerous 
imitators  and  followers  in  England,  w'ant  to  w’rite  an  historical 
work,  they  manifest  no  partiality  in  the  choice  of  their  subject. 
They  will  select  Pericles  of  Athens,  Henry  LXXXIII.  of  Reuss- 
Greiz,  or  Napoleon,  just  as  they  happen  to  fancy  it.  Napoleon ! 

If  a  waiter  in  a  cafe  should  dare  to  hold  forth  on  the  meaning  of 
the  moves  in  a  Murphy’s  chess-playing,  he  could  not  make  himself 
more  ridiculous  than  do  men  like  Fournier,  of  the  German  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Prague,  and  their  confreres  in  England,  in  trying  to  w'rite 
up  Napoleon. 

Would  not  Edward  the  Confessor  do?  To  write  a  fairly 
adequate  life  of  Napoleon,  to  be  somewhat  in  a  position  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  the  diplomatic,  political,  and  strategic  moves  of 
the  greatest  of  modern  players  on  the  chess-board  of  history,  one 
must  at  least  have  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  France  and  her 
people;  of  Germany  and  her  people;  of  Austria,  Italy,  and  her 
peoples ;  in  addition  to  a  firm  grasp  of  the  history  of  Europe  since 
the  Reformation.  To  construct  Napoleon  from  the  reading  of  a 
few  books  and  documents  is  like  trying  to  make  a  royal  feast  out 
of  a  score  or  so  of  old  inenM-cards. 

The  worst  of  it  all  is,  that  the  public  accepts  the  menM-cards 
for  the  feast ;  that  the  public  will  accept  as  ‘  ‘  standard  works 
books  written  without  the  shadow'  of  psychological  insight,  with¬ 
out  a  trace  of  the  pow'er  of  correlating  historical  facts.  In  reading 
the  works  of  these  specialists  and  authorities  in  history,  one  is 
very  forcibly  reminded  of  the  drastic  words  of  J.  H.  Burton,  in 
The  Bookhunter,  on  the  making  of  a  new  “authority”  among 
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law-books.  Says  Burton  :  “Having  selected  a  department  to  be 
expounded ,  the  first  point  is  to  set  down  all  that  Coke  said  about 
it  .  .  .  and  all  that  Blackstone  said  about  it  .  .  .  with  passages 
in  due  subordination  from  inferior  authorities.  To  these  are 
added  the  rubrics  of  some  later  cases,  and  a  title-page  and  index, 
and  so  a  new  “  authority  ”  is  added  to  the  array  on  the  shelves  of 
the  practitioner.”  Professor  Bohricht,  after  having  spent  a  life¬ 
time  in  the  most  correct  and  quellenmassige  study  of  the  Crusades, 
was  asked  to  publish  a  resume  (Umriss)  of  his  lucubrations.  Tn- 
fortunately  he  did  so,  and  now  none  but  the  blindest  can  fail  to 
see  how  utterly  inane  is  all  the  ponderous  erudition  of  this  special¬ 
ist.  Xot  the  least  glimmer  of  light  on  the  Crusades  can  be 
derived  from  Bohricht’s  Umriss.  In  fact,  no  surer  way  of  testing 
a  ‘  ‘  specialist  ’  ’  can  be  found ,  than  to  ask  him  to  give  the  results 
of  his  studies  in  outline.  Then  the  bankruptcy  of  modern  exces¬ 
sive  specialisation  in  history  becomes  at  once  evident.  To  be 
specialistic  is  not  human.  All  animals  are  specialists.  A  cat 
w’ants  only  one  or  two  things  all  life  long  ;  so  does  a  camel.  It  is 
the  power  and  glory  of  man  to  be  more  than  a  specialist.  Special¬ 
ists  priding  themselves  in  their  attachment  to  “facts”  do,  in 
reality,  neglect  and  ignore  the  most  important  facts — psychological 
facts.  History  without  psychology  is  blind,  as  psychology  with¬ 
out  due  consideration  of  historical  limits  in  time  and  space  is 
vague  rhetoric. 

E.  Beich. 


ANTON  EUBINSTEIN. 


Born  November,  1830.  Died  November,  1894, 


I. 


One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  music  during  the  last  100  years  or  so  is  the  fact  that  the  art 
reveals  itself  more  and  more  clearly  in  the  light  of  a  complex 
psychological  study.  Thus  the  closer  we  investigate  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  any  eminent  musician  the  more  it  comes  home  to  us 
that  there  exists  in  his  character  a  certain  motive-power  which 
determines  not  merely  the  measure  of  his  success  or  failure ,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  also  the  very  nature  and  quality  of  his  produc¬ 
tiveness.  The  character  of  Anton  Eubinstein  is  a  striking  exami^le 
of  this.  It  was  no  doubt  his  character,  with  its  infinitude  of 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil,  its  strange,  often  contradictory, 
mingling  of  prominent  virtues  and  glaring  failings,  which  formu¬ 
lated  the  outward  circumstances  of  his  life ,  informed  his  comjiosi- 
tions,  and  made  of  him  at  once  a  colossal  failure  and  a  gigantic 
success.  Nature  was  prodigal  in  endowing  him  with  extraordinary 
mental  and  physical  vigour ;  a  singularly  magnetic  and  emotional 
temperament ;  splendid  generosity  ;  a  well-nigh  miraculous  facility 
both  as  a  creative  and  a  reproductive  artist ;  and  a  keen  and 
saving  sense  of  humour.  And  yet,  with  all  these  endowments,  we 
cannot  but  account  Eubinstein’s  career  a  failure.  For,  w'orld- 
wide  as  became  his  notoriety,  the  quality  of  his  fame  undoubtedly 
remained  far  below  the  standard  attained  by  other  musicians  with 
only  a  tithe  of  his  originality  and  individual  genius  and  who  had 
not  besides  the  advantage  of  his  comparatively  long  life  span  of 
sixty-four  years.  On  the  side  of  his  defects,  Eubinstein  was  ham¬ 
pered  with  a  wayward,  perverse  disposition,  which  he  took  no 
trouble  to  conquer.  His  autocratic  spirit  would  brook  no  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  invariably  followed  not  his  interests  but  his  inclinations. 
Money,  which,  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  career,  he  might  fre¬ 
quently  have  employed  as  an  effective  instrument  of  self-aggran¬ 
disement,  he  habitually  squandered,  gambling  it  away  at  the  card- 
table  or  else  bestowing  it  lavishly  upon  charitable  institutions 
without  any  inquiry  as  to  its  actual  destination.  No  respecter 
;  of  persons,  he  w^as  all  his  life  a  past-master  in  the  ungentle  art  of 
making  enemies.  Unlike  the  suave  and  diplomatic- Liszt,  who 
contrived  in  himself  to  be  both  king  and  courtier,  Eubinstein 
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could  be  king  only.  Quick  to  discover  hypocrisy  and  mediocrity 
he  spared  them  not,  lashing  them  both  with  his  bitter  sarcasm 
and  ridicule.  He  was  full  of  unbridled,  passionate  instincts 
which  he  gratified  apparently  without  a  struggle.  “  I  am  con 
tinually  falling  into  error,”  he  would  say,  ”  and  unfortunately  mv 
misdoings  crowd  upon  each  other  in  such  rapid  succession  that 
I  have  no  time  to  regret  them.”  Moreover,  he  happened  to  be 
horn  in  Eussia,  of  a  race  signally  despised  in  that  country.  With 
this  second  picture  in  view,  we  can,  after  all,  but  marvel  at  the 
magnitude  of  Eubinstein’s  successes,  especially  as  his  most 
enduring  hostages  to  fame  were  secured  in  Eussia  itself.  It  was 
essentially  by  the  force  and  not  by  the  patience  of  his  genius  that 
he  conquered,  and  in  dealing  with  him  either  as  man  or  artist  one 
feels  instinctively  that  a  broad ,  effective  medium  of  expression  is 
necessary.  Neutral  tints  and  mild  adjectives  are  out  of  place  here. 
His  portrait  must  be  delineated  with  a  sweeping,  bold  touch.  Its 
colours  must  be  vivid  and  its  shadows  as  deep  as  its  lights  are 
intense.  One  must  write  his  biography  in  characters  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  were  the  dashes  and  curves  of  his  own  very  typical 
caligraphy.  He  was  in  many  respects  a  direct  product  of  heredity, 
and  this  in  a  curiously  inverted  fashion.  What  one  might  reason¬ 
ably  term  the  feminine  side  of  his  nature,  his  extreme  sensibility, 
his  vein  of  idealism,  and  a  conspicuous  want  of  concentration, 
were  bequeathed  him  by  his  father.  From  his  mother  he  acquired 
the  masculine  attributes  of  indomitable  energy,  fearless  initiative, 
and  his  honest ,  outspoken  manner  of  criticising  life  and  his  fellow 
men.  From  his  mother,  too,  he  appears  to  have  inherited  his 
healthy,  robust  physique  and  the  germs  of  his  musical  suscepti¬ 
bility.  With  time,  the  asperities  and  violence  of  his  individuality 
as  a  man  have  been  gradually  softened  and  smoothed  away  with 
the  perspective  of  distance,  whilst  in  his  own  country,  at  least. the 
very  tangible  results  and  the  merits  of  his  genius  and  patriotic 
work  as  an  organiser  redound  more  and  more  to  his  credit 
Amongst  Eussians,  his  star,  like  that  of  Glinka,  is  steadily  in  the 
ascendant. 

II. 

By  his  playing  more  than  by  any  other  branch  of  his  versatility. 
Eubinstein  made  a  name  to  conjure  with  all  the  world  over.  Hi> 
pianistic  prowess  penetrated  into  the  most  unmusical  circles 
Sooner  or  later,  his  caricature  appeared  in  one  or  other  of  the 
leading  comic  journals  of  every  nation  ;  the  best  possible  testimony 
this  of  a  widespread,  if  not  always  a  flattering,  notoriety.  I® 
England,  a  tradition  obtains  amongst  the  generality  of  our  piano 
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teachers,  descending  from  them  to  their  pupils,  that  Eubinstein 
was  a  sensational,  if  not  a  very  “accurate,”  player.  His  own 
little  joke,  that  in  England  he  was  always  considered  to  play  more 
wrong  notes  than  right  ones,  is  here  gravely  perpetuated  as  a 
truism.  His  mother  gave  him  his  first  musical  training,  perching 
him  on  a  stool  before  an  old-fashioned  square  piano  and  often 
coercing  him  to  obedience  with  raps  on  the  knuckles  and  other 
energetic  admonitions.  Exactly  as  he  happened  to  bo  swayed  by 
his  impulses,  the  child  was  idle,  inattentive,  or  diligent,  but 
always  brilliantly  clever  and  soon  altogether  beyond  the  maternal 
powers  of  tuition.  Being  an  eminently  practical  and  shrewd 
Jewess,  Madame  Eubinstein  was  speedily  convinced  that  the  boy’s 
uncommon  musical  gifts  might  easily  be  made  an  excellent  source 
of  livelibood  not  only  for  himself  but  for  the  entire  family,  which 
was  not  a  small  one  and  at  that  time  in  very  precarious  and  needy 
circumstances.  She  placed  Anton,  therefore,  with  Villoing,  a 
French  teacher  of  the  piano  accredited  to  be  the  best  master  then 
living  in  Moscow.  But  Villoing  would  probably  never  have  been 
heard  of  outside  Eiissia,  had  it  not  been  for  his  famous  connection 
with  Rubinstein,  whom  he  exploited  at  the  age  of  ten  through 
Europe  as  a  prodigy.  He  was  the  only  professional  piano  teacher 
the  boy  ever  had,  and  even  his  instructions  came  to  an  end  after 
their  three  years’  tour  through  the  principal  cities  of  Europe. 
Villoing  never  accepted  any  payment  for  teaching  Eubinstein,  but 
the  money  earned  during  the  prodigy  period  served  to  support 
both  pupil  and  professor.  Another  little  harvest  was  reaped  in 
the  numerous  valuable  trinkets  and  jewels  presented  to  the  child 
by  various  Eoyal  personages.  Queen  Victoria  amongst  them. 
These  precious  gifts,  on  Eubinstein’s  return  to  Moscow,  were 
immediately  sold  or  pawned  by  his  enterprising  mother  to  meet 
the  daily  needs  of  their  household.  ,  From  his  prodigy  days  on¬ 
wards,  till  shortly  before  his  death,  Eubinstein,  the  pianist,  was 
constantly  before  the  public.  Tjike  Chopin  and  Liszt,  he  repre¬ 
sents  in  himself  an  era  and  a  school  of  pianoforte  playing.  Both 
the  last-named  musicians  were  greatly  interested  in  his  prodigy 
feats  in  Paris,  and  for  some  years  Liszt  was  avowedly  Eubinstein’s 
musical  idol  and  model.  Eubinstein’s  matured  playing,  though, 
was  to  a  great  extent  the  outcome  of  the  purely  pianistic 
qualities  of  Chopin’s  compositions — the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  music 
written  solely  for  the  pianoforte  medium.  Not  until  Chopin’s 
compositions  had  been  carefully  studied  by  pianists,  both  from  a 
technical  and  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  could  any  really  new 
and  individual  schools  of  interpretation  arise.  Eubinstein  was 
one  of  these  students,  and  a  whole  world  of  expression  and  thought 
separated  him  from  the  old  “  fingerfertigkeit  ”  school  which  con- 
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tinued  to  flourish  as  late  even  as  the  ’sixties,  emanating-  from  such  ' 
players  as  Hummel,  Czerny,  Kalkbrenner,  Thalherg ;  even  the 
great  Liszt  himself  was  but  the  supreme  culmination  and  apotheo¬ 
sis  of  this  school.  If  we  define  Chopin  as  the  lyrist  of  the  piano,  I 
then  Rubinstein  brought  out  all  its  dramatic  capacity.  He  was  I 
a  perfect  actor  upon  the  instrument,  and  he  had  what  the  general-  I 
ity  of  professional  pianists  lack,  namely,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  I 
spontaneity.  You  might  have  heard  him  play  the  same  piece  a  I 
dozen  times,  yet  never  twice  alike.  It  was  this  feature  in  his  f 
playing  which  so  puzzled  and  perplexed  his  critics,  causing  them  * 
to  solemnly  shake  their  heads  over  his  “  inaccuracies.”  His  read¬ 
ings  of  Beethoven  were  amongst  his  finest  interpretations.  Each 
of  the  great  sonatas  revealed  itself  to  him  as  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy,  Shakespearian  in  grandeur  or  subtlety.  Schumann,  then 
scarcely  known  to  the  average  amateur  musician,  was  also  especi¬ 
ally  appreciated  by  Rubinstein.  He  caught  all  this  composer's 
grotesque,  fantastic  humour,  his  alternate  melancholy,  tenderness, 
or  playfulness.  His  giant  grasp  was  perhaps  almost  too  rough 
and  rude  for  Chopin’s  most  delicate,  ethereal  moods.  And  yet.  ro 
sooner  has  one  made  this  statement  than  one  wishes  to  contradict 
it.  For  there  comes  back  to  one  a  remembrance  of  Rubinstc'in’s 
entrancing  rendering  of  the  Chopin  berceuse,  op.  -57,  of  which 
he  made  a  veritable  lullaby  for  Titania’s  fairy  slumbers.  And 
what  dramatic  and  fascinating  tone-poems  he  could  create  out  of 
the  oft-maligned  Liszt  transcriptions.  When,  for  instance,  he 
played  the  Schubc'rt-Tjiszt  Erlkiinig  fantasia  every  shade  of  mean¬ 
ing  in  Goethe’s  ballad  seemed  to  vibrate  through  the  listener- 
the  dense,  dark  forest,  the  tempc'stuous  wind  howling  through  the 
trees,  the  ghostly,  supernatural  atmosphere  evoked  by  the  Erl- 
konig  and  his  seductions,  the  fearsome  state  of  agony  of  the  child, 
the  soothing  calm  evinced  by  the  father — compared  to  Rubinstein  s 
wonderful  conception  of  this  composition  its  rendition  by  other 
pianists  is  little  more  than  a  clever  study  in  octaves.  Rubinstein 
was  decidedly  influenced  by  Chopin  in  placing  the  piano  higher 
even  than  the  human  voice  or  the  orchestra  as  a  medium  of  musi¬ 
cal  expression.  ‘‘It  alone  of  all  musical  instruments,”  here- 
marked,  ‘‘is  a  musical  entirety;  all  the  others  are  but  musical 
fractions.”  He  made  an  intimate  study  of  the  whole  range  of  its 
possibilities,  particularly  of  the  uses  of  the  pedals,  which  he  was 
wont  to  graphically  describe  as  the  “soul  of  the  piano.”  There 
exists  a  brochure  of  some  pages  in  which  he  pointed  out  the 
hundred-and-one  different  effects  obtainable  by  a  skilful  use  of  the 
pedals.  He  was  also  the  first  musician  to  take  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole  course'  of  pianoforte  literature,  the  earliest  evolu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  traced  back  to  Elizabethan  England.  His  seven 
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historical  recitals,  repeated  in  different  countries,  were  a  monu¬ 
mental  record  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  so  was 
the  great  series  of  thirty-two  lecture-recitals  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  pianoforte  music  and  virtuosity,  first  given  at  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatoire  in  the  years  1888-1889.  Before  Bubin- 
stein  died,  the  present-day  cornmis  voyageur  pianists,  travel¬ 
ling  hurriedly  from  place  to  place  with  a  stereotyped  programme 
to  be  repeated  hundreds  of  times,  were  already  active  in  their 
labours.  He  once  undertook  the  “business  ”  himself  in  America, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  his  experience  to  have  been  positively 
one  of  the  most  humiliating  and  irksome  of  his  whole  life.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  repeat  the  experiment,  not  even  a  genuine 
offer  of  f 25 ,000  for  one  tour.  He  used  a  common  Eussian  simile 
when  be  remarked  that  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  regard  art 
as  “  Merely  the  cow  that  supplies  the  milk.”  Innumerable  anec¬ 
dotes  and  reminiscences  of  his  playing  remain,  some  ludicrous, 
others  pathetic.  None  is  pleasanter  or  more  truly  typical  of  the 
great  artist  than  the  following  story,  related  by  a  Russian  bio¬ 
grapher.  Rubinstein  was  already  sixty-two,  and  a  dream  of  his 
life  remained  unfulfilled,  a  keen  desire,  namely,  to  visit  the  C’au- 
casus,  the  pearl  of  Russia’s  possessions,  with  its  wild  scenery  of 
mountain  and  sea ;  truly  a  land  of  poetry  and  romance.  At  last, 
during  the  summer  of  1892,  the  pianist  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  prolonged  visit  to  some  friends  who  possessed  an  estate 
in  the  mountains  near  Tiflis.  A  piano  was  placed  in  an  isolated 
pavilion  in  a  little  wood  some  way  from  the  house,  and  here  Rubin¬ 
stein  retired  early  each  morning  to  study.  He  was  delighted  with 
the  delicious  peace  and  quietness  of  his  surroundings.  But  one 
morning,  so  goes  the  tale,  a  stranger  from  Tiflis  happent'd  to  walk 
through  the  wood  and  heard,  issuing  from  the  pavilion,  strains 
of  piano-playing  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  He  returned 
the  next  day  wuth  a  friend,  and  again  heard  tlu*  magic  sounds. 
The  wonder  was  noised  abroad,  and  in  a  few  d.ays  people  began  to 
assemble  in  hundreds  as  early  as  5.30  a.m.,  in  order  to  secure 
places  near  the  windows.  Rubinstein  naturally  could  not  long 
remain  in  ignorance  of  this  concourse  of  listeners  and  at  first  was 
disposed  to  he  extremely  annoyed  at  having  his  much-jmized  pri¬ 
vacy  invaded.  But,  finally,  his  good  nature  and  his  amused  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  unique  situation  prevailed  and  he  actually  gave  a 
course  of  nine  gratis  concerts  at  8  o’clock  each  morning.  The 
windows  of  the  pavilion  were  all  thrown  wide  op<'n,  but  he  made 
no  recognition  of  his  alfresco  audiences  and  only  a  few  could 
from  time  to  time  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  )>rofile.  There  was  very 
little,  by  the  wmy,  to  betoken  his  Jewusli  blood  in  Rubinstein's 
physiognomy.  On  the  contrary,  with  years  it  became  more  and 
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more  Eussian,  with  its  square-cut  outline,  its  prominent  cheek  I 
bones,  short  fleshy  nose,  and  heavy  brows.  I 

III.  1 

It  is  far  more  difficult  to  justly  appraise  Rubinstein’s  merits  | 
and  limitations  as  a  creative  musician  than  to  sum  up  his  genius  ) 
as  a  pianist.  He  was  one  of  the  most  proliflc  of  composers  of  ^ 
every  branch  of  composition,  from  a  simple  lyric  to  a  grond  ! 
opera;  and  he  is,  we  believe,  the  one  modern  musician  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  did  not  leave  a  single  posthumous  work. 

To  deal  exhaustively  with  each  group  of  his  music  would  recgiire 
a  large  volume.  Dashed  down  at  the  fever  heat  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  without  pause  for  revision  or  pruning,  his  style  is  a 
true  index  to  the  inequalities  of  his  nature.  The  force  | 
of  his  conception  so  possessed  him,  so  carried  him  away,  ! 
that  he  was  in  mortal  suffering  until  he  transferred  the  idea  to  I 
paper,  but  there  he  seemed  to  quit  it  once  and  for  all.  Had  he, 
in  addition  to  his  splendid  abilities,  had  the  patience  of  a  Beet¬ 
hoven  or  of  a  Tshaikovski,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  might 
well  have  taken  his  place  amongst  the  half  dozen  composers 
universally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest  masters  of  their  art.  His 
heart  and  brain  seemed  to  throb  and  overflow'  w'ith  beautiful 
melody  ;  his  subjects  were  never  commonplace ;  his  ideas  were 
cast  in  a  grand,  often  a  majestic,  mould.  He  had  at  his  command 
a  fund  of  fine  romantic  feeling  and  a  powerful  imagination. 
And  yet  what  a  lamentable  waste  of  good  material  there  is  in 
this  music — absolutely  typical  of  the  man  who  could  earn  and 
dissipate  a  fortune  in  a  day.  How  frequently  he  spoils  an 
expressive  melody,  rich  in  undulating  curves  and  rhythms,  with 
slipshod,  trite  harmonies ;  or  else  his  themes  are  crowded  together 
with  no  regard  for  contrast  or  for  proper  development.  Or  after 
a  tremendous  working  up  of  the  listener’s  interest,  he  makes 
pause,  and  there  is  no  proportionate  climax.  Just  that  quality 
of  spontaneity,  which  was  so  peculiarly  fascinating  in  his  play¬ 
ing,  in  his  compositions  can  degenerate  into  unfinished  un- 
cohesive  improvisation.  In  this  Rubinstein  resembled  Liszt, 
but  though  his  musical  thought  soared  to  a  far  higher  plane 
than  Liszt  ever  reached,  and  though  he  had  a  ring  of  passionate 
sincerity,  which  Liszt  lacked  even  in  his  best  moments,  he  was 
without  the  latter’s  acute  sense  of  orchestral  colour,  nor  had  he 
Liszt’s  technical  facility  for  effective  instrumentation.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  Rubinstein  was  a  staunch  conservative  in  music.  He 
repeatedly  averred  that  the  art  is  in  its  decadence  ;  yet  practically, 
albeit  possibly  quite  unconsciously,  he  w'as  a  red  hot  revolu- 
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I  tionary.  We  have  seen  that  he  was  anything  but  conservative 
I  in  his  methods  of  approaching  pianoforte  literature,  and  in  spite 
i  of  the  sarcasm  which  he  often  poured  forth  against  modern 
f  “meaning,”  and  “programmes”  in  music,  he  left  many  con- 
I  spicuous  examples  of  both;  the  “Ocean,”  “The  Oramatic,” 

(  and  the  “Russian”  symphonies,  for  instance,  or  the  orchestral 

I  character  studies,  “Antony  and  Cleopatra,”  "Ivan,  the 

I  Terrible,”  and  “  Don  Quixote.”  Outside  Russia,  Rubinstein 
has  often  been  despised  and  reviled  because  he  neither  ap])re- 
j  ciated  nor  imitated  Wagner.  It  may  yet  come  to  be  considered 
4  by  foreigners  as  much  as  by  his  own  countrymen  that  in  reality 

(one  of  his  most  distinctive  qualities  was  his  entire  “  aloofness  ” 
from  Wagnerian  dictates.  His  fifteen  operas  were  written  in 
['  such  a  manner  that  Wagner  need  not  necessarily  have  ever  lived, 
pi  One  passing  strange  paradox  in  Rubinstein’s  opinions  was  his 
I  attitude  towards  national  mood  and  spirit  in  music.  He  declared 
I  that  the  employment  of  national  themes  and  national  colour  only 
indicated  poverty  of  invention  and  an  exhaustion  of  the  main- 
1  springs  of  musical  inspiration.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  hesitate 
I  to  include  Glinka,  the  founder  of  the  Russian  school  of  music, 

I  amongst  the  “  Immortals  ”  ;  and  as  we  have  already  noticed,  his 
I  enthusiasm  for  Chopin  was  well-nigh  unbounded.  During  his 
I  lifetime,  unfortunately  for  his  advancement  as  a  Russian 

I?,  composer,  his  compatriots  took  him  at  his  own  valuation  and 
I  believed  his  assertions  that  it  were  vain  to  search  for  national 
f  traits  in  any  work  from  his  pen.  Only  of  late  years  with  closer 
]  study  have  Russians  awakened  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
I  that  is  Slav,  or,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  that  is  essentially  Oriental, 
j  in  Rubinstein’s  musical  utterances.  His  fine  opera.  The  Demon, 
I  founded  upon  Lermontov’s  celebrated  version  of  a  Caucasian 
I  legend,  is  now  one  of  the  most  frequently  performed  works  in 
I  the  repertory  of  the  Imperial  Lyric  Stage,  and  another  purely 
P  Russian  opera.  The  Merchant  Kalashnikov,  is  revived  as  often 
'■  as  the  Censor  will  permit.  Whilst  touching  upon  that  very 
I  remarkable  creation.  The  Demon,  one  would  like  to  suggest  that 
;  Rubinstein  here  had  a  subject  perfectly  akin  to  his  own  violently 
emotional  individuality.  In  many  points  the  principal  personage 
;  of  this  opera  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  composer’s  own 
nature,  with  its  gusts  of  passion,  its  alluring  seductiveness,  its 
;  masterful  strength,  and  also  its  dire  weakness.  If  we  count  a 

1  revelation  of  character  in  art  as  a  higher  asset  than  style  and 
polish,  then,  in  spite  of  all  its  defects,  Rubinstein’s  music  remains 
an  extraordinarily  interesting  study.  Some  three  or  four  of  his 
songs  and  a  few  only  of  his  shorter  piano  pieces  are  frequently 
heard  in  England,  but  there  are  at  least  forty-five  settings  of 
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Russian  words  by  Koltsov,  Lermontov,  and  other  poets,  which  I 
are  probably  completely  unknown  here.  I 

Delightful,  as  illustrative  of  the  composer’s  keen  sense  of  I 
humour,  is  the  song-cycle  upon  a  number  of  fables  by  the  famous  I 
fabulist,  Kriulov,  op.  64.  The  vocal  duets  and  choruses  are  also  '\ 
most  of  them  extremely  effective  and  eminently  grateful  to  the  | 
voice.  Out  of  a  quantity  of  chamber  music  one  would  wish  to  || 
secure  a  foremost  place  on  concert  programmes  for  the  two  ’cello  11 
sonatas;  for  the  octett,  op.  9,  for  pianoforte  and  chamber 
orchestra  ;  for  the  greater  number  of  the  trios  for  pianoforte  and  ij 
strings ;  for  the  quintette  for  pianoforte  and  wood  wind ;  or  for  |{ 
the  brilliant  “  Bal  Costume”  pianoforte  duet.  The  “Ocean”  || 
symphony,  in  spite  of  a  certain  heaviness  and  want  of  contrast  ll 
in  its  orchestration,  is  nevertheless  undoubtedly  a  very  remark-  | 
able  piece  of  nature-painting  in  music.  For,  heard  as  an  | 
entirety,  it  can  offer  to  the  imagination  a  very  subtle  presentment  | 
of  the  sea  which,  with  all  its  action  and  restlessness,  can  yet  pj 
remain  a  symbol  of  eternal  rest.  Of  his  operas  again  there  is 
one,  which,  if  adequately  staged  and  performed  here,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  and  hold  an  English  audience.  This  is  Fcramon, 
founded  upon  Moore’s  Lalla  Rookh.  The  libretto  of  this  opera 
is  beautifully  put  together  and  the  music  is  full  of  sparkling 
lyricism.  It  has  much,  too,  of  that  Oriental  suavity  peculiar  to 
Rubinstein  in  his  best  vein  and  also  quite  in  keeping  with  his 
subject.^ 

One  musical  form  with  which  Rubinstein,  curiously  enough, 
expected  to  specially  succeed  in  this  country,  wms  staged  oratorio, 
otherwise  known  as  sacred  opera.  He  found  something  singularly 
incongruous,  or  rather  irreverent,  not  to  say  ludicrous,  in  the 
ordinary  rendering  of  oratorio,  in  which  the  principal  parts  are 
consigned  to  fashionably  attired  singers  standing  stiffly  on  a 
platform.  And  England  being  the  country  in  wdiicli  this  branch 
of  music  has  chietly  found  a  home,  he  finally  hoped  to  propagate 
his  views  here  and  delight  the  British  public  by  [iresenting  it 
with  its  beloved  oratorio  against  a  background  of  realistic  Biblical 
scenery,  with  the  vocal  parts  acted  as  well  as  sung.  Needless  to 
say,  England  is  the  very  last  country  in  which  such  an  idea  could 
flourish,  and  as  far  as  English  listeners  are  concerned,  Rubinstein 
was  doomed  to  disappointment ;  or  else  he  had  to  fall  back  upon 
what  he  set  out  to  mainly  avoid,  namely,  a  mutilated  concert 
programme.  One  of  these  sacred  0[)eras,  it  is  interesting  to 
notice,  is  taken  from  Milton’s  Paradise  Regained. 

(1)  This  work  has,  we  believe,  been  once  put  upon  the  London  stage. 
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IV. 

A  remarkable  phase  in  the  activities  of  several  of  the  greatest 
modern  musicians  has  been  their  literary  faculty.  Berlioz, 
Schumann,  Jjiszt,  Wagner,  were  all  voluminous  writers. 
Rubinstein  was  also  a  writer,  though  certainly  not  voluminous 
in  his  literary  output.  There  only  exist  some  three  or  four 
booklets  from  his  pen.  But  brief  as  they  are,  from  beginning  to 
end  they  form  exceedingly  good  reading  and  are  very  original 
in  their  point  of  view.  They  consist  mostly  of  haphazard  reflec¬ 
tions  u{)on  life  and  art,  jotted  down  apparently  exactly  as  they 
occurred  to  him ;  and  scattered  through  them  one  lights  re¬ 
peatedly  upon  allusions  to  women  and  love.  Were  it  possible 
to  obtain  the  necessary  data  an  interesting  book  could  doubtless 
be  written  upon  llubinstein’s  love  alfairs.  If  hearsay  is  to  be 
believed,  these  were  very  numerous.  Here  are  a  few  of  his 
random  thoughts  upon  the  opposite  sex,  selected  here  and  there, 
both  from  the  Bussian  and  German  originals  ;  — 

God  crt'iitcd  woman.  Slie  remains  the  beautiful  of  His  creations, 

but  full  of  faults.  He  dkl  not  remove  them,  being  conviiiced  that  they 
would  but  enhance  her  charms. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  interested  in  the  art  of  music,  in 
instrumental  execution,  as  well  as  in  composition  (I  exclude  the  art  of  sing¬ 
ing,  a  field  in  which  woman  has  always  accomplished  much  work  of  pre¬ 
eminent  quality),  dates  from  the  stH;ond  half  of  our  century.  I  consider  this 
growing  excess  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  our  art.  Women  are 
wanting  in  two  principal  requisites,  for  executive  as  well  as  creative  art- 
subjectivity  and  initiative.  They  are  wanting  in  conviction  and  cannot 
raise  themselves  as  executants  above  objectivity  (imitation).  For  musical 
creation  they  lack  depth,  concentration,  power  of  thought,  breadth  of 
feeling,  freedom  of  stroke.  That  this  should  be  so  is  a  constant  enigma. 
Wily  should  music,  the  most  beautiful,  the  most  refined,  soulful,  and 
heart-felt  of  the  creations  of  man,  be  so  unattainable  by  woman,  who  is  a 
combination  of  all  these  qualities!'  In  all  other  arts,  even  in  the  sciences, 
she  has  achieved  much  !  But  the  true  feelings  most  natural  to  her-  love  for 
her  husband  and  tenderness  to  her  child-  have  never  been  portrayed  by  her 
in  music.  I  know  no  great  love-<luet  composed  by  woman,  or  cradle  song. 

1  do  not  say  that  there  are  none  in  existence,  but  I  maintain  that  not  one 
enmuosed  by  woman  has  had  sufficient  artistic  merit  to  become  a  standard  of 
style. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  maintain  that  man  and  woman  should  know  each  other 
well  before  they  marry ;  people  engaged  for  years  will  only  really  know  each 
other  after  the  honeymoon. 

I  notice  that  with  blue-eyed  women,  their  physical  life  is  governed  by 
their  spiritual  instincts — they  have  feeling;  with  brown-eyed  women,  on  the 
contrary,  the  spiritual  is  governed  by  the  physical  --they  have  tempera¬ 
ment.  Thus  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  deceive  a  brown-eyed  than  a  blue¬ 
eyed  woman . 
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Women  are  not  fond  of  tobacco  smoke;  therefore  they  banish  men  to  | 
smoking-rooms  and  smoking  compartments.  But  it  never  seems  to  occur  f 
to  them  to  ask  whetlier  men  object  to  the  patchouli  and  the  other  so-  I 
called  perfumes  which  so  many  of  them  affect.  Oh!  les  femnes!  After  \ 
all  is  said  and  done,  how  good-natured  we  men  are  1 

When  we  perceive  that  European  women  bore  holes  in  their  ears  and 
insert  rings  in  them,  we  may  well  ask  if  civilisation  separates  our  women 
from  the  savages  of  other  lands  only  in  so  far  that  the  former  wear  rings 
in  their  ears  and  not  in  their  noses? 

Weakness  is  in  need  of  support,  therefore  woman  is  more  in  need  of  a  ' 
religion  than  man. 

I  once  determined  to  compose  a  work,  and  call  it  “  Love  with  Varia¬ 
tions.”  I  had  to  abandon  the  idea.  When  I  was  young,  I  found  my  theme, 
but  had  no  material  for  variations.  And  now  that  I  am  older  the  varia¬ 
tions  come  to  me  in  plenty,  but,  alas  1  my  theme  fails  me ! 

The  female  nude  delights  me  in  painting  or  sculpture  much  more  than 
it  does  in  real  life;  in  art  it  excites  my  imagination,  in  reality  it  tends  to 
kill  it. 

Men  rarely  eat  raw  fruit,  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  usually  of  the  milksop 
type;  women,  on  the  contrary,  love  it,  particularly  raw  apples. 

If  a  man  wants  a  wife  entirely  after  his  own  mind,  he  should  marry  a 
girl  between  sixteen  and  seventeen ;  after  twenty,  women  acquire  wills  of 
their  own,  and  two  wills  in  a  household  means  discord. 

It  is  not  the  woman  who  plays  the  comedy  of  life  best  who  usually  suc¬ 
ceeds  well  as  an  actress;  she  would  find  the  stage  too  impersonal. 

I  like  a  wood  better  than  a  flower  garden ;  but  yet,  I  prefer  the  society 
of  women  to  that  of  men. 

It  often  happens  that  an  old  man  loves  a  young  girl ;  it  is  her  inexperience 
which  attracts  him.  It  is  also  possible  for  a  young  girl  to  fall  deeply  in 
love  with  an  old  man.  In  her  case  she  is  attracted  by  his  experience. 

I  have  the  greatest  pity  for  a  governess ;  hers  is  a  hard  and  thankless 
existence.  If  she  wins  the  love  of  her  pupils,  she  immediately  arouses  theii 
mother’s  jealousy;  if  she  be  young  and  pretty,  the  wife  becomes  suspicious; 
or,  if  there  be  an  elder  son  in  the  house,  the  parents  at  once  suspect  her  of 
designs  upon  the  youth.  If  she  wish  to  steer  clear  of  cliffs,  she  will  change 
her  position  often,  but  at  the  best  she  will  only  meet  with  fresh  rocks. 

Man’s  relation  to  woman  is  much  the  same  as  woman’s  treatment  of  a 
flower — she  admires  it;  she  smells  it;  she  plucks  it,  and  wears  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  when  it  is  faded,  she  plucks  another. 

Paint,  powder,  the  pencilling  of  their  eyebrow-s,  the  smearing  of  their 
lips,  the  wearing  of  bracelets,  necklaces,  earrings,  by  women,  is  a  token 
that  the  East  was  the  cradle  of  mankind.  That  such  frivolities  are  tenable 
in  Europe  in  the  present  day  is  an  index  to  woman’s  innate,  boundless 
vanity.  That  these  artifices,  however,  are  not  only  suffered  but  even  en¬ 
couraged  and  admired  by  man,  proves  him  to  be,  in  spite  of  all  his  vaunted 
civilisation,  at  heart  a  savage,  with  no  conception  whatever  of  the  beauties 
of  nature.  He  would  have  woman  more  beautiful  than  her  Creator  deemed 
necessary.  What  an  adorer  ! 
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We  name  the  favourite  of  a  king  his  “mistress,”  but  it  is  very  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes  that  we  never  dream  of  calling  the 
favourite  of  a  queen  her  “  master.” 

Woman  is  neither  a  snake,  a  cat,  nor  a  cow,  but  she  possesses  something 
of  the  functions  of  each.  She  can  be  as  slippery  and  as  poisonous  as  a 
snake;  as  soft,  as  caressing,  and  as  feline  as  a  cat;  as  patient,  as  useful,  as 
resigned  as  a  cow.  But  for  all  that  she  remains  the  most  dramatic  element 
of  creation,  the  very  poetry  of  life. 

I 

In  Russian  dictionaries  of  music  Kubinstein  is  described  as 
the  founder  of  “musical  education  and  civilisation  in  Russia.” 
Nothing  could  express  better  than  these  terms  exactly  what  he 
accomplished  for  the  music  of  his  country.  Glinka  was  the 
founder  of  a  great  national  school  of  composers.  Rubinstein 
founded  a  no  less  national  school  of  performers,  and  also  of 
i  listeners.  Thanks  to  the  healthy  inception  of  the  two  schools, 
and  to  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  one  reacting  upon  the  other, 

*1  Russia,  in  less  than  a  century,  could  take  a  foremost  place 
j  amongst  musical  nations.  When  Rubinstein  began  his  career 
!  there  were  practically  no  capable  native  teachers  of  music  in 
;  Russia,  and  if  there  were  a  few  good  native  performers  these 
had  all  been  trained  abroad.  Moreover,  innately  musical  as  has 
!  been  the  Russian  peasantry  from  time  immemorial,  the  musical 
taste  of  the  cultivated  classes  was  of  a  very  low  standard.  Only 
the  most  frivolous  of  light  Italian  operas  were  heard  with 
pleasure.  As  early  as  1796  there  had  been  a  Conservatoire  under 
royal  patronage  at  St.  Petersburg,  but  it  remained  entirely  in  the 
:  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  apparently  devoid  of  energy  and 
enterprise,  since,  according  to  a  Russian  contemporary,  the 
Conservatoire  existed  upon  paper  rather  than  in  reality.  Not 
until  1862  was  there  a  regular  and  active  school  of  music  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Rubinstein  was  its  originator,  promoter,  and  for 
many  years  its  chief  director.  One  of  the  first  pupils  to  issue 
from  its  doors  wms  Tshaikovski,  w^ho,  in  his  turn,  also  became 
one  of  the  native  teachers  whom  Rubinstein  especially  aimed  at 
producing.  But  the  establishment  of  adequate  Conservatoire 
training  was  only  the  second  step  in  a  vast  scheme  of  national 
musical  culture  which  had  suggested  itself  to  the  pianist-com¬ 
poser  whilst  still  in  his  boyhood.  The  first  move  in  bis  plan  was 
the  formation  of  w’hat  is  now  known  as  the  Imperial  Russian 
Musical  Society,  the  first  branch  of  which  was  opened  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1859  and  which  quickly  increased  its  sphere  of 
influence  till,  in  1902,  it  had  no  less  than  twenty-nine  affiliated 
braaches  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  may 
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not  be  without  interest  to  append  the  list  in  its  consecutive  order 
St.  Petersburg  (1859),  Moscow  (IShO).  Kazan  (1864),  Kiev 
(1864),  Harkov  (1871),  Pskov  (1873),  Saratov  (1873),  Nij),] 
Novgorod  (1873),  Omsk  (1876),  Tobolsk  (1878).  Tomsk  (1H79), 
Penza  (1881),  Tambov  (1881),  Tiflis  (1883),  Odessa  (1884) 
Astrakhan  (1891),  Nikolaev  (1892),  Voronesh  (1895),  Eostov 
(1896),  Ekaterinoslav  (1898),  Vilna  (1898),  Kishinev  (1899), 
Poltava  (1899),  Riga  (1899),  Omsk  (1900),  Baku  (19()1). 
Ekaterinodar  (1901),  Irkutsk  (1901),  Stavrapol  (1902).  From 
this  list  of  places  it  will  he  seen  that  the  society  has  spread  to 
pretty  well  every  part  of  Russia,  including  a  number  of  towns 
in  Siberia.  In  the  event  of  any  special  performance  requirinff 
extra  numbers  of  musicians,  one  branch  can  be  reinforced  by 
another,  or  if  need  be  several  may  be  amalgamated.  How 
Berlioz  or  Wagner  would  have  rejoiced  at  having  such  an  associa¬ 
tion  at  their  disposal.  Rubinstein’s  idea  was  to  have  a  school  of 
music  in  connection  with  each  branch  of  the  society,  and  that 
these  should  work  together  upon  a  vast  co-operative  system 
emanating  from  the  main  arteries  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow. 
The  pupils  who  studied  in  the  schools  would  in  due  course 
become  either  coin})osers,  performers,  or  teachers,  and  the 
results  of  their  productiveness  would  be  heard  at  the 
concerts  given  by  the  society  all  over  Russia.  It  is  easy  to  realise 
the  elfects  of  such  a  stupendous  organisation,  if  once  successfully 
inaugurated  and  managed.  Rubinstein  oidy  live'd  to  see  its  com¬ 
mencement,  but  he  gave  it  an  impetus  and  a  direction  which  is 
still  appreciable;  the  whole  organisation  has  been  developed  and 
worked  strictly  upon  the  lines  which  he  indicatc'd.  At  the  time  he 
had  to  endure  much  obloquy  and  abus('  from  those  who  in  the 
end  reaped  the  most  lasting  benefits  from  his  labours.  From  the 
outset  he  insisted  upon  the  exclusion  of  mediocrity  of  every  kind. 
In  order  to  cultivate  a  native  school  of  performers,  equipped  with 
an  adequate  technique,  the  services  of  first-rate  foreign  teachers 
must  be  secured  and  retained  until  a  plentifid  stock  of  native 
pi’ofessors  was  ready  to  take  their  place,  and  good 
foreign  instrumentalists  of  all  categories  must  also  be  induced 
to  settle  in  Russia.  Those  who  failed  to  grasp  Rubinsteins 
ulterior  motives  and  far-seeing  policy,  declared  that  he  merely 
wished  to  crush  all  native  inspiration  and  to  Germanise  Russian 
musical  thought.  He  replied  that  though  Glinka  had  been 
followed  by  other  Russian  composers,  his  work  and  theirs  re¬ 
ceived  but  little  encouragement.  It  was  rarely  performed,  or  if 
giv('n,  was  rendered  so  badly  that  no  one  cared  to  hear  it. 
Firmlly,  and  fortunately  for  the  advancement  of  Russian  music. 
Rubinstein,  as  we  have  seen,  triumphed  over  every  obstacle  and 
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ffained  tlie  day.  His  liabitiuil  carelessness  about  money  has  been 
mentioned  in  connection  with  his  gambling  propensities.  It  is 
but  just  to  add  that  enormous  sums  of  his  earnings  were  devoted 
to  the  financing  both  of  the  Eussian  Musical  Society  and  of  the 
Conservatoires.  The  proceeds  of  his  thiiTy-two  pianoforte 
lectures,  amounting  to  thousands  of  pounds,  were  all  handed  over 
at  once  to  the  support  of  the  music  schools.  He  laboured,  besides, 
untiringly  to  obtain  the  august  patronage  and  the  national  funds 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  scheme  were  to  be  worked  upon  the 
grand  scale  proposed.  One  of  his  earliest  and  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena  Pavlovna,  and  his 
gifted  brother,  Nicholas  Eubinstein,  was  also  a  most  capable 
aider  and  abettor  of  the  undertaking.  For  some  years  Nicholas 
Rubinstein  was  at  the  head  of  the  jMoscow  branches.  “  No  one 
but  Rubinstein,”  writes  an  anonymous  American  author,  ”  could 
well  have  conceived  this  gigantic  task,  of  which  he  only  lived 
to  see  the  scaffolding,  as  it  were,  erected.  His  whole  life  and 
work  indeed  suggest  one  of  those  torsos  vouchsafed  by  times 
that  are  convulsed  by  the  enormous  power  of  the  sculptor.  We 
see  such  fire  and  flux  in  some  mediawal  creations.  All  is  in¬ 
complete,  truncated;  all  is  wreathed  in  passionate  expression,  in 
desperate  yearnings;  the  throes  of  life,  its  sorrows,  its  joys,  are 
there,  but  the  repose,  the  deep  peace,  that  passeth  all  understand¬ 
ing,  is  not  to  be  found.  With  enormous  potentialities  and  jxist- 
hunious  realisations  Eubinstein  must  ever  stand  as  the  type  of 
an  artist  who  dared  not  wisely  but  too  well.”  Yes,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  he  was  an  artist  through  and  through,  every  inch 
of  him,  and  he  only  estimated  himself  justly  when  he  boldly 
parodied  a  great  French  epigram  :  — 

Dieu  ne  puis, 

Itoi  ne  daigne, 

Artiste  je  suis  ! 

x\.  E.  Keeton. 
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One  of  the  most  vivid  recollections  of  my  boyhood  was  that  of  a 
visit  to  the  Chamber  of  Horrors  at  Madame  Tussaud’s  in  Baker 
Street,  and  although  the  pictures  of  Turkish  tortures  and  the 
effigy  of  Marat  in  his  bath  w^ere  sufficient  to  cause  a  youthful 
shudder,  nothing  impressed  itself  on  the  mind  so  much  as  the 
prisoner  in  his  cell  with  the  mechanical  mice  running  over  his 
bread.  The  gloom,  the  silence,  the  motionless  figure  sitting  bent 
at  the  table,  heedless  of  the  recurrent  stream  of  mice,  were  things 
not  easily  forgotten.  One  pictured  to  oneself  the  endless  solitude 
which  should  make  these  animals  so  tame,  and  the  long  familiarity 
which  would  breed  this  contempt  of  man.  But  it  does  not  always 
require  the  solitude  of  a  dungeon  to  make  a  mouse  lay  aside  his 
fear  and  put  on  the  cloak  of  courage ,  for  he  will  sometimes  behave 
himself  with  complete  disregard  of  circumstances  and  run  tilts  at 
danger  with  an  abandoned  bravery  which  ought  to  command  our 
respect  at  any  rate,  if  not  our  admiration.  I  was  once  fortunate 
enough  to  be  a  witness  of  a  display  of  boldness  so  unusual  on  the 
part  of  a  mouse  that  perhaps  it  is  not  unworthy  of  record  here. 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  into  my  room  at  the  office,  1  thought 
1  perceived  through  the  open  door  something  like  a  dark  ball  dart 
across  the  floor.  The  American  story  of  the  mongoose,  almost  as 
threadbare  as  my  carpet,  flashed  through  my  mind  as  I  thought 

Where  did  I  dine  last  night  ?  ”  I  had  come  in  from  the  brilliant 
sunshine  into  the  gloom  of  a  den  where  the  sun  has  never  pene¬ 
trated,  summer  nor  winter,  save  in  a  reflected  glory  from  some 
windows  opposite,  so  that  one  can  easily  be  mistaken  in  the  half 
light.  Eumours  of  mice  had  reached  me  before,  and  I  had  hac 
pointed  out  to  me  on  previous  occasions  what  were  alleged  to  have 
been  their  inroads  on  the  backs  of  books,  but  I  had  attributed  it 
rather  to  the  rotten  stuff  used  by  the  modern  binder  than  to  any 
animal  agency. 

Moreover,  a  scraggy  black  cat  had  recently  been  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  place ;  she  could  be  seen  sitting  for  hours  in  con¬ 
templation  of  corners  where  rubbish  abounded,  and  where  holes 
were  suspected,  but  she  grew  no  stouter  in  spite  of  liberal  meals 
supplied  by  the  bounty  of  the  office.  This  morning,  however,  it 
was  clearly  a  case  for  investigation.  I  sat  down  and  scanned  the 
floor  with  care,  and  although  a  lively  imagination  clearly  indicated 
several  times  the  flight  of  mice  across  the  floor,  I  knew  better  than 
to  believe  it.  Clearly  this  sedentary  life  was  telling  on  my  health, 
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and  I  needed  a  holiday.  I  would  consult  my  doctor  on  the  point, 

!i  and  see  what  could  be  done.  It  is  dreadful  to  begin  seeing  things 
I  which  do  not  exist.  I  applied  myself  to  work  at  my  desk,  and 
I  my  mind  readily  followed  the  task  before  me,  but,  engrossing  as  it 
l|  was,  something  made  me  look  up  periodically  and  scan  the  corner 
I  of  the  room  where  I  had  seen  the  dark  thing  move.  Then  I  be- 
3  came  angry  with  myself  for  this  mental  obsession  and  sw'ore  I 
I  would  not  look  again.  At  last  a  soft  pat  aroused  me.  One  must 
»  look  up  if  there  is  a  noise.  On  the  floor  by  the  bookcase  was  a 
round  ball  of  brown  fur  which  was  certainly  in  motion.  The 
mouselet,  for  my  friend  w’as  very  small  and  tender  of  years,  was 
I  endeavouring  to  climb  the  backs  of  the  books  on  a  tour  of  Alpine 
||  inspection.  He  managed  to  get  a  grip  on  the  rough  surfaces  of 
the  precipice  with  his  claws  in  a  manner  w^hich  would  make  a 

!j  mountaineer  green  with  envy,  and  he  carried  into  his  operations  a 
I  spirit  of  recklessness  which  w’ould  shock  even  a  hardened  rock 

i  climber,  for  when  tired  of  ascending  the  frowning  battlements  of 
books,  he  simply  let  go  and  flopped  upon  the  floor.  But  he  had 
the  true  spirit  of  the  climber,  for  he  courted  difficulty  and  danger 
for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  the  thing.  The  books  soon  became  too 
easy  for  his  adventurous  spirit,  and  he  looked  about  for  something 
really  brilliant  to  achieve.  Would  Sir  Martin  Conway  or  Mr. 
Dent  had  been  there  to  see  !  Having  tried  the  green  shiny  surface 
of  the  wainscot  in  several  places  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  in 
"  despair.  It  was  like  scaling  an  icefall  in  slippers,  without  an  ice- 
;  axe.  At  last  he  came  to  the  solid  oak  door.  He  looked  up  at  it. 
i  and  cocked  his  ear.  It  was  perpendicular,  it  was  high,  and  it 
beetled  in  places  where  the  panels  were  sunk ;  just  the  place  to 
make  a  record  ascent.  With  indomitable  resolution  he  attacked 
this  frowning  wall,  reaching  the  first  panel  in  one  piece  of  w'ork. 

I  Here  he  paused  on  the  ledge  to  take  breath  and  consider  the  next 
*  stage.  Peering  round  into  the  next  panel  he  saw'  that  he  might 
I  get  assistance  from  the  door-handle  above,  but  the  division  be- 
[  tween  the  two  panels  was  an  awkward  place  to  pass. 

I  A  mouse  has  several  natural  advantages  over  a  niau.  His  feet, 

I  as  well  as  his  hands,  are  prehensile,  and  he  has  a  tail.  By  press¬ 
ing  the  latter  against  a  perpendicular  surface  he  assists  his  toe- 
cling  by  forming  a  sort  of  tripod  for  a  support.  This  he  found 
:  most  useful.  Deliberately  stretching  out  a  paw,  and  finding  some 
infinitesimal  crevice  for  his  nails,  he  sw'ung  slowly  across  with  a 
;  series  of  struggles  and  wriggles  till  he  gained  the  ledge  of  the  next 
J  panel  without  a  mishap,  though  at  one  moment  his  fall  seemed 
;  certain.  Another  short  pause  before  the  next  piece,  during  w'hich 
his  quick  eye  had  discerned  the  advantages  of  the  corner  made  by 
:  the  sunk  panel.  It  could  hardly  be  called  a  chimney,  aud  yet  it 
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was  better  than  a  flat  surface  ;  moreover,  tliere  was  a  chink  where  i 
the  wood  had  shrunk  which  afforded  a  “  liandhold  ”  all  the  wav  f 
up.  Perceiving  these  points,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ascent  I 
with  the  vigour  and  resolution  of  one  determined  to  conquer.  Up  I 
he  w^ent,  inserting  his  claws  into  every  little  hole  the  surface  \ 
afforded,  till  he  came  to  the  top  corner  which  jutted  out  over  the  • 
yawning  space  below  him.  Now  came  the  tug-of-war  to  scale  this 
projection,  for  it  looked  absolutely  impossible,  and  every  moment 
wasted  meant  lost  strength.  He  seemed  to  realise  this,  for,  press¬ 
ing  his  tail  against  the  steep  wall  below  him,  he  made  a  gigantic  ■ 
effort,  kicked,  scratched,  and  struggled,  till,  to  my  amazement, he  { 


got  his  body  over  the  projection,  pulled  himself  painfully  upward  i 
till  one  of  his  fore-feet — 1  should  call  them  hands— found  a  grip  I 
in  the  keyhole,  and  in  two  seconds  he  was  sitting  contentedly  on  I 
the  door  handle  and  peering  down  at  the  awful  place  he  had  come  | 
up.  One  wmuld  have  thought  that  he  would  have  been  satisfied  I 
with  this  wonderful  exhibition  of  agility,  but  he  was  not.  He  I 
waved  his  tail  as  he  balanced  himself  on  the  slippery  knob  and 
began  again.  There  was  no  daunting  his  courage.  He  was  soon 
gaily  scaling  the  next  panel  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  till  he 
came  to  the  place  w’here  the  brow  of  the  panel  beetled  over  his 
head.  Then  came  the  same  struggle  as  before,  only  with  the 
keyhole  as  a  beacon  of  hope.  It  was  terribly  exciting,  and  I  was 
half  inclined  to  cheer  the  little  beast  for  his  pluck,  but  I  feared  to 
frighten  him  at  such  a  dizzy  height.  On  the  human  scale  he  could 
not  have  been  less  than  ’200  feet  from  the  ground.  He  clung  and 
pulled  like  grim  death,  but  could  not  get  his  body  over  the  corner. 

His  feet  scrabbled  and  obtained  only  an  indifferent  hold,  and  I 
could  see  his  overtaxed  muscles  beginning  to  tire.  He  was  very 
young  and  not  fully  develojx'd,  but  his  heart  was  brave  and  he 
hung  on.  The  seconds  seemed  hours,  and  I  wondered  how’  long 
he  would  hold  out.  At  last  a  bright  idea  struck  me.  I  would  tiy 
and  intercept  his  fall  with  anything  handy.  But  I  had  scarcely 
begun  to  move  when  down  he  came  with  a  horrid  thud  upon  the 
floor.  1  hastened  across  the  room  expecting  to  see  him  a  lifeless 
lump,  but,  to  my  astonishment,  he  arose  and  scuttled  off  as  fast 
as  his  legs  could  carry  him  to  the  sombre  recess  under  a  wardrobe. 
Then  I  began  to  realise  what  a  benefit  it  would  be  to  Alpine 
climbers  to  be  light,  to  have  elastic  bones,  and  to  be  protected  by 
a  hide  of  thick  fur. 

Whether  it  was  the  shock  of  his  fall,  or  that  of  my  hasty 
approach,  which  made  him  desire  to  sit  still  a  bit  and  think.  I  do 
not  know’,  but  it  w’as  some  time  before  he  ventured  out  of  his  | 
hiding  place.  At  length  two  gentleman  came  in  to  transact  I 
business,  took  their  seats  opposite  to  me,  and  we  w’ere  soon  all  I 
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three  immersed  in  the  occupation.  We  had  not  been  long  at  work 
before  I  perceived,  amid  the  solemnities  of  discussion,  that  the 
intention  of  neither  of  my  visitors  was  so  strictly  confined  to  the 
matter  in  hand  as  I  could  have  wished,  for  they  w^re  both  gazing 
with  smiling  interest  at  something  behind  and  above  me.  I 
looked  sharply  round  and  was  amazed  to  see  my  ambitious  friend 
scaling  the  tube  of  the  pneumatic  bell  which  communicates  with 
another  room.  With  a  triumphant  wave  of  his  tail  he  reached 
the  nail  on  which  the  tube  was  hung,  and  which  was  at  least  six 
feet  from  tlie  ground.  Heedless  of  risk,  he  stretched  out  his 
neck  in  contemplation  of  a  perilous  leap  from  thence  on  to  the 
mantel-piece  some  eighteen  inches  down,  and  one  foot  off.  This 
frightful  jump  was  far  beyond  the  powers  of  a  mouse  of  tender 
years.  It  would  have  been  risky  in  an  adult.  Such  acrobatic 
|)erformances  ought  to  bo  forbidden,  thought  I,  without  the 
security  of  a  net  below.  I  got  the  next  best  thing.  Seizing  the 
waste-paper  basket,  T  held  it  below  him.  It  was  fortunate  that  I 
did  so,  for  he  sprang  short,  hit  the  edge  of  the  mantel-piece,  and 
tumbled  headlong  into  the  basket.  Stunned?  Not  he.  Only 
disgusted  at  being  unable  to  distinguish  himself  by  a  heroic  failure. 
He  scampered  round  among  the  papers,  rage  and  disappointment 
gleaming  in  his  eyes  as  much  as  to  say,  “  You  spoilt  my  beautiful 
fall  with  your  stupid  basket,  but  if  I  want  to  jump  T  am  going  to 
jump.  So  here  goes!  ”  And  he  plunged  through  the  open-work 
and  hurled  himself  some  three  feet  on  to  the  floor.  Instead  of 
remaining  still  to  recover  from  the  shock,  he  darted  with  incredible 
speed  to  the  friendly  cover  of  a  neighbouring  piece  of  furniture'. 
We  all  three  then  resumed  our  business  wdth  the  gravity  of  Augurs. 

The  reader  may  very  likely  think  that  I  am  quite  wrong  in  attri¬ 
buting  these  antics  of  the  mous('  to  youthful  pride  and  courage, 
and  that  in  reality  they  proceeded  from  fear,  and  fear  alone.  I 
am  sure  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  When  he  started  on  his  dizzy 
ascent  he  was  within  plain  view  and  hearing  of  three  men  speak¬ 
ing  emphatically  in  heated  discussion  and  handing  about  large 
crackling  documents,  creating  much  pother  and  commotion.  If 
timorous,  why  did  he  start  on  so  perilous  a  journey  when  the  sky 
flashed  wdth  waving  white  papers  and  the  air  reverberated  with 
strange  sounds?  And  his  conduct  afterwards  confirms  my  view'. 

When  the  magic  hour  of  luncheon  approached,  quiet  was  once 
more  established.  Having  reliance  on  his  innate  boldness,  I 
thought  I  would  tempt  him  out  of  his  hiding  place,  so  I  placed  a 
succulent  crumb  in  a  light  spot  on  the  floor  within  a  foot  of  my 
chair.  I  was  not  deceived.  A  moving  ball  of  fur  in  the  deej) 
shadow'  told  me  he  was  still  hale  and  hearty  after  his  recent 
tumbles.  Soon  he  ventured  forth  into  the  broad  daylight,  spied 
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the  tempting  crumb ,  stuck  his  head  on  one  side  so  as  to  gather  its 
quality,  and  seizing  it  in  both  paws,  sat  down  in  a  bunch  to  discuss 
it  at  his  leisure.  I  moved  my  hand,  but  he  heeded  not.  At  last 
1  dropped  a  large  crumb  from  the  zenith  which  fell  within  a  few 
inches  of  him.  Did  he  run  away  in  terror?  No  more  than  the 
Israelites  from  the  Manna.  He  simply  took  it  and  ate  it  in  peace. 

At  last  a  heavy  footstep  approached  and  someone  entered,  and  that 
is  the  last  that  I  saw  of  my  little  friend. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  his  courage  led  him  to  display  his  agility  in 
the  presence  of  the  black  cat  whose  feline  instincts  must  have  been 
too  much  for  her.  She  sat  so  contentedly  about  the  place  next 
day  and  w^as  so  leisurely  in  her  movements  that  there  was  only  one 
conclusion  to  be  drawn,  for  he  was  never  to  be  seen  again.  We 
are  wont  to  say,  when  seeking  for  a  simile  for  courageousness, 

“  As  bold  as  a  lion,”  but  in  reality  this  is  a  mere  copy-book  phrase. 
Hunters  assure  us  that  he  is  not  so  bold  as  he  looks,  and  that  a 
tiger,  or  even  a  wild  pig,  can  give  him  points  in  personal  bravery. 

I  am  confident  that  the  true  form  of  the  phrase  should  be  “as 
bold  as  a  mouse,”  and  that  when  people  say  that  a  man  “has  not 
the  courage  of  a  mouse  ”  they  are  not  injuring  the  man’s  reputa¬ 
tion  for  at  least  normal  bravery.  Our  elders  of  a  past  generation 
must  have  had  good  ground  for  their  feelings  when  the  male  part 
seized  the  poker  for  defence  and  the  female  part  gathered  up  their 
skirts,  mounted  on  chairs,  or  swooned  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse. 

What  is  this  strange  antipathy  w^hich  lingers  even  to-day  in  the 
nature  of  some  people,  and  whence  does  it  come?  Is  it  due  to  in¬ 
herited  instinct,  imagination,  or  the  example  of  ignorant  nurse¬ 
maids  ?  Once  there ,  it  is  ineradicable  and  altogether  contrary  to 
reason.  Fur  will  cause  a  repulsion  in  one,  six  legs  will  induce  it 
in  another,  and  no  one  seems  to  know  why.  A  common  theory  is 
that  these  attractions  and  antipathies  between  man  and  the  lower 
animals  are  due  to  some  subtle  form  of  animal  magnetism — a  com¬ 
prehensive  term  applicable  to  phenomena  which  one  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  in  any  other  way.  The  careful  study  of  physical  repulsions 
should  repay  any  savant  who  is  looking  out  for  an  attractive  by¬ 
path  of  science. 

Whether  or  no  it  be  true,  according  to  the  ancient  rhyme,  that  a 
mouse  actually  once  ran  up  a  clock,  a  friend  of  mine  was  certainly 
so  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  protecting  his  legs  from  a  like 
outrage  that  he  invariably  in  the  presence  of  a  mouse  tucked  his 
trousers  inside  his  socks!  He,  at  any  rate,  estimated  our  little 
friend  at  his  proper  value.  I  may  add  that  he  was  six  feet  high 
and  a  fine  figure  of  a  man.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  when 
merits  are  in  the  balance,  things  do  not  always  go  by  size. 

Gilbert  Coleridge. 
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“The  critics  are  those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art”  is 
the  most  tempting,  if  not  the  absolutely  inevitable,  text  for  obser¬ 
vations  about  Sainte-Beuve.  Though  cynically  uttered,  the 
epigram  may  be  defended  as  a  truth,  and  perhaps  even  as  a  truism. 
Unless  the  critic  experiments  as  a  creative  artist,  he  will  not 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  he  needs,  and  if  his  experiments  are 
successful,  he  will  not  become  a  critic.  Failure  in  the  arts,  there¬ 
fore,  is,  in  his  case,  the  indispensable  apprenticeship.  So,  at  all 
events,  it  might  plausibly  be  argued ;  and  the  case  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  who  seems  to  be  accepted  by  general  consent  as  the 
greatest  of  the  literary  critics,  might  be  cited  in  support  of  the 
contention.  He  was  more  than  middle-aged  before  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  criticism  was  the  only  role  for  which  his 
talents  fitted  him ;  and  his  private  secretary ,  to  whom  he  made 
the  admission,  reports  that  he  visibly  found  peace  of  mind  in  this 
perception  of  his  limitations.  But  he  only  perceived  them  after  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  to  override  them.  His  apprenticeship 
to  criticism  was  probably  the  most  thorough  that  any  critic  ever 
served. 

It  was,  however,  not  merely  a  literary,  but  also  a  moral  appren¬ 
ticeship.  Sainte-Beuve  not  only  aspired  to  be,  but  was,  a  critic 
of  life  as  well  as  a  critic  of  books ;  and ,  as  he  learned  to  criticise 
books  by  trying  to  write  them,  so  he  learned  to  criticise  life  by 
pursuing  certain  ambitions  and  fumbling  after  certain  ideals  which 
he  never  succeeded  in  realising.  By  profession,  indeed,  he  was  a 
critic  at  the  first  as  at  the  last.  As  a  young  man  lately  from  the 
country,  he  was  taken  from  his  medical  studies  at  the  hospital,  put 
into  a  newspaper  office,  and  given  books  to  review.  He  reviewed 
them  uncommonly  well  for  his  age ;  but  it  was  not  for  long  that 
the  subordinate  condition  of  a  reviewer  contented  him.  ‘‘I  care 
very  little  about  literary  opinions,”  he  wrote,  in  1830,  to  his 
friend,  the  Abbe  Barbe.  ‘‘  Literary  opinions  hold  but  a  small 
:  place  in  my  life  and  my  reflections.  The  thing  which  seriously 
j  occupies  me  is  life  itself.”  And  ‘‘life  itself”  meant  rather  more 
I  to  Sainte-Beuve  than  he  gave  the  Abbe  Barbe  to  understand.  It 
I  meant,  in  fact,  at  least  three  things  :  an  intrigue  with  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  wife ;  a  religion  to  be  sentimental  about  while  divagating 
j  from  its  precepts ;  and  a  literary  renown  which  would  entitle  him 
to  pose  after  the  striking  style  of  Chateaubriand  and  Victor  Hugo. 
Not  until  his  reluctant  recognition  of  failure  in  each  of  these  de- 
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partments  of  endeavour  was  the  chapter  of  his  apprenticeship 
closed. 

The  conception  of  the  desires  apparently  dates  from  the  day  on 
w^hich  the  young  reviewer  made  Victor  Hugo’s  acquaintance.  He 
was  at  that  time  nobody  in  particular,  and  was  living  in  a  circle 
of  dull  doctrinaires.  Hugo  called  to  thank  him  for  a  friendly 
notice  of  one  of  his  works  in  the  Globe.  The  doors  of  the  Cenacle 
were  opened  to  him,  and  he  breathed  a  strange  and  intoxicating 
air.  He  found  himself  among  poets  :  aggressive  poets,  engaged 
in  breaking  down  old  traditions  and  setting  up  new  ones  in  their 
place ;  earnest  poets,  for  whom  poetry  was  the  most  important  as 
well  as  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  w'orld  ;  religious  poets,  who 
found  in  Catholicism,  if  not  a  practical  direction  for  their  lives,  at 
least  a  certain  aesthetic  satisfaction.  They  were  gracious  to 
Sainte-Beuve  because  they  w’anted  a  critic  to  chant  their  praises 
and  justify  their  methods.  They  flattered  him,  partly  for  the 
same  reason,  and  partly  because  mutual  admiration  was  the 
“  note  ”  of  that  fraternal  group. 

A  young  man  from  the  country,  even  if  not  particularly  impres¬ 
sionable,  wms  sure  to  be  influenced  by  that  sort  of  thing;  and 
Sainte-Beuve,  at  that  early  period,  was  very  impressionable  in¬ 
deed.  He  was  to  be  disillusioned  many  times  before  he  became 
proof  against  all  illusion.  At  first,  it  would  seem,  he  was  merely 
dazzled  by  his  new'  surroundings ;  but ,  then ,  as  he  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  them,  jealousy  crept  in — the  journalist’s  jealousy  of 
the  man  of  letters.  His  new  companions,  Sainte-Beuve  felt,  were 
no  cleverer  than  he  w'as ;  but  they  w'ere  making  far  more  noise  in 
the  world.  They  were  interesting.  They  struck  attitudes,  and 
imposed  their  personalities.  Naturally,  Sainte-Beuve,  being 
vain,  began  to  feel  that  here  was  an  injustice  that  ought  to  be 
redressed.  He  w’earied  of  blowing  the  trumpet  for  others,  though 
he  continued  to  blow  it  because  that  wms  how'  he  earned  his  living. 
He  aspired  to  take  the  centre  of  the  stage  himself.  Why  should 
he  not  do  so?  Taking,  as  he  thought,  the  measure  of  his  new 
companions,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart — or  at  least  one  may 
figure  him  so  doing — and  exclaimed,  not  merely  “I  also  am  a 
poet,”  but  ”  I  also  have  only  to  strike  an  attitude  in  order  to  be 
an  interesting  figure.” 

So  Sainte-Beuve  proceeded  to  strike  attitudes  in  his  leisure 
hours.  That  statement  really  summarises  the  history  of  his 
literary  development  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  more.  All  the 
time,  of  course,  he  w'as  going  on  with  the  admirable  criticisms  on 
which  his  title  to  fame  was  ultimately  to  rest.  But  he  certainly 
had,  as  yet,  no  suspicion  that  he  was  to  achieve  immortality  by 
these  parerga,  as  he  esteemed  them.  He  criticised,  because  to  do 
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SO  was  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  in  the  quest  of  daily 
bread.  His  real  hopes  and  expectations  were  to  arouse  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  world  by  the  revelation  of  his  inner  life — by  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  himself  as  the  Man  of  Sentiment,  or  as  the  sensual 
sinner  struggling  towards  the  light.  The  fame  of  which  he  was 
really  ambitious  was  that  of  Chateaubriand  and  Benjamin  Con¬ 
stant.  In  his  later  years  he  turned  and  rent  them  both  ;  but  in 
the  years  of  his  apprenticeship  they  were  his  models.  He  aspired, 
above  all  things,  to  figure  as  a  Eene  or  an  Adolphe  ;  and  he  made 
the  attempt  over  and  over  again,  alike  in  prose  and  verse — in 
Joseph  Delorme,  in  Volupte,  in  Litre  d' Amour,  and  other  works 
—once  or  twice  attaining  the  faint  and  false  illusion  of  success, 
but,  on  the  whole,  failing  lamentably. 

The  reason  of  the  failure  of  the  poetry  is  obvious  enough. 
Sainte-Bcuve  was  not  a  poet,  or  anything  remotely  like  a  poet. 
He  wrote  as  Crabbe  might  have  written  if  he  had  had  no  humour, 
falling  continually  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  bathos.  It  is  not 
even  worth  while  to  fish  up  examples  of  his  verses  in  order  to 
ridicule  them.  They  were  sufficiently  ridiculed,  once  for  all,  by 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  that  branch  of  the  subject,  therefore,  may 
be  left,  while  the  reason  of  the  hardly  less  signal  failure  of  the 
prose  is  sought. 

It  certainly  did  not  fail  because  it  was  bad  prose.  Sainte- 
Bcuve’s  prose  was  never  bad.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  always 
very  good.  But  the  success  of  such  wmrk  as  he  was  attempting 
depends  less  upon  the  quality  of  the  style  than  upon  the  quality 
of  the  man.  The  man  whose  “confessions”  are  to  attract  sym¬ 
pathetic  attention  need  not  be  good,  or  heroic,  or  consistent.  The 
case  of  Rousseau  would  seem  to  prove  that  he  need  not  even  have 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  a  gentleman.  But  he  must  at  least  be 
interesting.  That  is  where  Sainte-Beuve  was  at  a  disadvantage 
as  compared  with  Benjamin  Constant  and  Chateaubriand.  If 
they  were  indiscreet  about  their  amours,  it  was  at  least  notorious 
that  they  had  amours  to  be  indiscreet  about,  and  they  were  the 
sort  of  men  by  whose  commanding  personalities  tremendous 
emotions  were  naturally  suggested.  The  case  of  Sainte-Beuve 
was  very  different.  In  spite  of  the  ardour  of  his  temperament,  he 
was  ugly.  In  spite  of  his  intellectual  acumen,  he  was  insignifi¬ 
cant.  In  the  abstract,  no  doubt,  his  right  to  his  emotions  w’as 
recognised ;  but  the  concrete  expression  of  them  seemed  a  pre¬ 
sumption  and  an  impertinence.  No  one  felt  the  least  curiosity 
about  his  sentimental  life.  There  was,  if  not  a  tendency  to  scepti¬ 
cism,  at  least  a  disposition  to  pass  by  on  the  other  side,  saying 
contemptuously  :  “  It  is  only  Sainte-Beuve.”  Trying  to  pose,  in 
short,  he  only  succeeded  in  making  himself  ridiculous ;  and  De 
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Goncourt  accurately  summed  up  the  general  opinion  of  this  phase 
of  his  career  when  he  wrote  that  “  Sainte-Beuve  spent  his  life  in 
gnashing  his  teeth  in  his  disgust  that  he  was  not  a  handsome 
young  subaltern  of  hussars.” 

Concurrently,  however,  with  this  attempt  or  this  series  of 
attempts  -to  pose  as  a  Man  of  Sentiment,  Sainte-Beuve  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  his  more  or  less  serious  search  for  a  religion ;  and  his 
desire  for  a  religion  is  a  mystery  which  puzzles  the  cynic,  though 
it  is  possibly  explicable  by  the  pathologist.  x\lready  at  this  stage 
the  manner  of  his  private  life  was  such  that  one  would  have 
expected  him  to  find  religion  embarrassing.  His  biographers,  in 
fact,  attribute  the  ultimate  failure  of  all  endeavours  to  convert 
him  to  his  devotion  to  “the  god  Priapus ”  ;  and  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  he  regarded  his  immoralities  as  provisional,  and 
meant  to  abandon  them  as  soon  as  he  could  see  his  way  to  the 
adoption  of  a  creed  supplying  a  sanction  to  the  Seventh  Command¬ 
ment.  We  know,  however,  that  erotic  mania  and  religious  mania 
are  in  some  strange  fashion  allied,  alike  in  Protestant  and  Catholic 
communities ;  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  case  of  Sainte-Beuve,  we  have  an  example  of  this  conjunction, 
if  not  of  manias,  at  least  of  tendencies.  His  writings,  at  any 
rate,  suggest  the  explanation  ;  for  the  odour  of  sin  alternates  in 
them  wdth  the  odour  of  sanctity  in  a  fashion  that  can  scarcely 
be  less  distressing  to  the  orthodox  than  it  is  to  all  those  who 
possess  a  sense  of  humour.  Each  odour  makes  the  other  offensive, 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  say  which  is  the  more  obnoxious  of  the 
two. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  whatever  the  explanation  of  it  may 
be,  that  Sainte-Beuve  did  clutch  at  the  skirts  of  many  forms  of 
religion  w^hile  consistently  breaking  a  Commandment  which  is 
common  to  them  all.  We  may  regard  him,  if  we  like,  as  the 
pupil,  in  this  regard,  of  his  great  exemplar,  Chateaubriand,  who 
openly  pursued  his  amours  with  Madame  de  Beaumont  simul¬ 
taneously  with  the  composition  of  “  Le  genie  du  Christianisme  ” ; 
but  it  will  be  more  profitable  to  consider  bis  religious  experiments 
as  a  part  of  his  education  as  a  critic.  According  to  M.  d’Hausson- 
ville,  he  “  w’as  born  to  be  a  disciple,”  though  ho  was  also  born 
with  a  critical  temperament  which  prevented  him  from  remaining 
the  disciple  of  any  one  master  for  any  great  length  of  time.  The 
July  Eevolution  broke  up  the  Bomantic  group  to  which  he  had 
attached  himself,  and  severed  a  link  w’hich  had  already  begun  to 
gall.  He  found  himself  cast  adrift,  and  looked  about  him  for 
fresh  moorings. 

First  it  was  Saint-Simonism  that  attracted  him.  He  spoke  of 
it  as  a  “new’  revelation,”  and  exhorted  his  readers  to  “throw 
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themselves  with  tears  into  Saint  Simon’s  arms”  ;  though,  when 
he  looked  back  upon  the  phase  from  the  standpoint  of  indift'erent- 
ism  attained  in  later  life,  he  denied  that  his  association  with  the 
doctrine  has  been  intimate.  “If  anyone  says,”  he  wrote,  “that 
I  attended  the  services  of  the  Rue  Taitbout,  and  sat  on  the  plat¬ 
form  in  a  sky-blue  coat,  that  is  ridiculous  nonsense.  I  went  there 
as  one  goes  to  see  any  interesting  spectacle  when  one  is  young, 
and  that  is  all.  I  may  have  approached  the  bait,  but  I  was  not 
caught  in  the  trap.”  And  he  adds  :  “  My  relations  with  the  Saint- 
Simonists,  which  1  have  never  disavowed,  were  always  free,  and 
I  was  committed  to  no  engagement  towards  them.”  His  critical 
temper,  in  truth,  prevented  him  from  ever  committing  himself  to 
any  durable  engagement  to  anyone  or  anything,  so  that  that  state¬ 
ment  is  credible  enough.  The  Saint-Simonists  made  themselves 
ridiculous,  and  Sainte-Beuve  retained  his  sanity.  That  is  the 
truth— and  probably  the  whole  truth — concerning  his  relations 
with  them.  This  religious  experiment  wms  a  failure,  and  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  try  another,  becoming,  for  a  time,  the  disciple  of 
Lamennais. 

“Liberal  Catholicism”  was  the  doctrine  of  which  Lamennais 
was  the  champion  ;  and  the  inevitable  end  of  Liberal  Catholicism 
is  to  be  dashed  in  pieces  against  the  Rock  of  Saint  Peter.  It  can 
only  go  on  until  it  attracts  the  attention  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
Sooner  or  later  the  Papal  thunderbolt  is  launched,  and  then  its 
adherents  have  to  choose  whether  they  will  be  Catholics  or 
Liberals,  seeing  that  it  is  forbidden  to  them  to  be  both  at  once. 
So  it  W'as  in  the  case  of  Lamennais.  Lamennais  preferred  to  be  a 
Liberal,  and  took  to  exchanging  thunderbolts  with  the  Holy 
Father.  Sainte-Beuve  had  his  reasons  for  preferring  to  remain  a 
Catholic.  How  far  reasons  of  conscience  influenced  his  choice  it 
is  not  very  easy  to  determine,  but  the  other  reasons  are  tolerably 
clear.  There  were  social  reasons ;  for  he  had  become  a  frequenter 
of  Catholic  salons  from  which  he  did  not  wish  to  be  excluded. 
.\nd  there  were  also,  doubtless,  reasons  which  sanity  and  a  logical 
temper  assigned.  Lamennais  was  going  either  too  far  or  not  far 
enough.  He  had  “provoked  souls  to  ardent  faith,  and  then  sud¬ 
denly  left  them  in  the  lurch.”  That  wms  how  Sainte-Beuve  ex¬ 
pressed  it  in  his  article  on  the  “  Affaires  de  Rome  ”  ;  and  in  con¬ 
versation  he  wms  more  bitterly  epigrammatic.  “  Lamennais,”  he 
said,  “drove  the  carriage  into  the  ditch,  and  left  us  all  stranded, 
first  taking  care  to  blow  out  the  lantern  and  walk  away.” 

That  was  the  end  of  the  second  experiment.  The  third  wms 
conducted  at  Lausanne,  whither  Sainte-Beuve  went  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Port  Royal  and  the  Jansenists. 

The  purposes  of  that  expedition  seem  to  have  been  various. 
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Sainte-Beuve  wanted  rest  from  the  excitements  of  the  life  of 
Paris,  where  his  vanity  had  been  hurt  and  his  affections  wounded 
by  the  termination  of  an  intrigue  with  a  neighbour’s  wife.  He 
also  wanted  leisure  for  the  composition  of  a  magnum  opus  which 
should  give  him  such  a  definite  rank  in  French  literature  as  Victor 
Hugo,  and  Balzac,  and  George  Sand,  and  others  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  had  attained.  And  he  further  proposed,  it  would  appear, 
to  find  a  religion  at  last  by  the  sympathetic  study  of  the  history 
of  a  sect  for  which  Christianity  was  not  so  much  a  system  of 
theological  jurisprudence,  defined  and  imposed  by  authority,  as  a 
spiritual  revelation  to  the  individual  soul.  Lecturing  on  Jansen¬ 
ism  in  an  atmosphere  of  Eevivalism,  and  in  the  intimacy  of  Vinet, 
the  most  cultivated  and  sympathetic  of  the  Swiss  Eevivalists, 
there  did  seem  a  prospect  that  he  might  at  last  find  a  faith  which 
would  afford  secure  and  permanent  anchorage  for  the  storm-tossed 
soul.  It  was  the  final  experiment,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  most 
disastrous,  since  he  emerged  from  it  decided  to  experiment  no 
further,  but  to  accept  a  gross  materialism,  and  live  his  life  without 
the  hope  of  any  other  satisfactions  than  those  of  the  intellect  and 
the  senses. 

The  Lausanne  experiment,  in  fact,  was  a  failure  from  almost 
every  point  of  view.  Lausanne  is  proud  of  Sainte-Beuve  now, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  particularly  proud  of  him  then.  He 
arrived  there,  in  a  sense,  a  discredited  man,  having  just  published 
a  volume  of  bad  verse — the  Pensees  d’Aout — w'hich  Paris  had 
received  with  inextinguishable  laughter.  The  echoes  of  the  laugh¬ 
ter  reached  Lake  Leman ,  and  the  Press  welcomed  him  only  as  a 
second-rate  litterateur.  “  We  are  not  carried  away  by  our  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  M.  Sainte-Beuve,”  wrote  the  KouveUiste.  ‘‘  We  do  not 
place  him  on  the  same  level  with  Chateaubriand,  Madame  de 
Stael,  de  Lamartine,  and  Beranger,  any  more  than  we  place  La 
Harpe  and  Marrnontel  on  the  same  level  with  Voltaire  and  Eous- 
seau.”  This  was  not  an  encouraging  reception  for  a  vain  man, 
and  Sainte-Beuve  was  then,  as  always,  incapable  of  commanding 
by  his  personality  the  respect  which  he  had  failed  to  inspire  by  his 
writings.  He  was  no  orator,  and  had  to  read  his  lectures  in  a 
country  in  which  at  least  the  appearance  of  improvisation  was 
looked  for  from  a  lecturer.  The  students,  consequently,  w'ere  no 
more  enthusiastic  than  the  journalists.  They  mocked  the  lec¬ 
turer’s  provincial  accent,  mimicked  his  gesticulations,  and  pub¬ 
licly  parodied  his  lessons  in  the  cafis  in  the  evenings. 

And,  if  the  lectures  failed,  the  book  that  was  based  upon  them 
was  hardly  less  a  failure.  It  failed  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
|)lace,  it  was  the  work  of  a  journalist  rather  than  a  historian— a 
collection  of  brilliant  essays  rather  than  a  great  organic  whole. 
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In  the  second  place,  it  was  the  work  of  a  journalist  who  changed 
his  allegiance  at  the  time  when  his  work  was  in  progress.  Sainte- 
Beuve  began  with  a  disposition  to  take  the  Port  Royalists  for  his 
spiritual  guides.  Presently  they  bored  him,  and  he  ended  by  find¬ 
ing  them  ridiculous.  It  may  be  disputed  whether  it  was  sanity  or 
a  carping  spirit  that  asserted  itself  with  this  result.  It  must  be 
agreed  that  the  result  was,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view’,  regret¬ 
table.  A  history  of  a  great  religious  movement  begun  by  a 
believer  and  finished  by  a  sceptic  may  have  its  vivid  pages,  but  it 
must  necessarily  lack  that  unity  of  design  which  we  look  for  in 
a  work  of  art.  From  this  point  of  view  also,  therefore,  the 
Lausanne  trip  was  a  failure,  though,  as  Port  Royal  was  only  pub¬ 
lished  in  instalments  extending  over  a  long  term  of  years,  the 
failure  was  not  immediately  apparent.  The  thing  that  W’as  imme¬ 
diately  apparent  was  what  one  of  his  biographers  has  called  the 
“moral  and  religious  bankruptcy”  of  Sainte-Beuve  himself. 

Not  only  had  he  come  to  Lausanne,  as  has  been  said,  with  some 
idea  of  finding  a  religion.  He  lived  there  in  the  midst  of  excellent 
people  who  were  anxious  to  furnish  him  with  one.  There  were 
those  among  them  who  expected  to  see  him  pass,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  Vinet,  through  Jansenism  to  Protestantism,  which  Jan¬ 
senism,  as  he  presented  it  in  his  lecture,  somewhat,  though  super¬ 
ficially,  resembled.  When  he  was  not  making  love  to  his  friend 
Olivier’s  wife,  he  seemed  to  be  sitting  at  Vinet ’s  feet.  The  pious, 
anxious  for  his  salvation,  used  to  come  and  ask  Vinet  whether  he 
was  “converted.”  ‘‘  To  tell  you  the  truth,”  Vinet  used  to  reply, 
“I  believe  him  to  be  convinced,  but  not  converted.”  That  is  to 
say  that  Vinet  believed  that  the  stumbling-block  in  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  case  was  moral  and  not  intellectual,  and  that  he  only 
refused  to  profess  himself  a  Christian  because  he  shrank  from  the 
obligation  to  mend  his  ways. 

But  Vinet  was  wrong.  With  the  great  example  of  Chateau¬ 
briand  before  him,  Sainte-Beuve  would  hardly  have  regarded 
illicit  love  as  incompatible  with  the  Christian  faith — whether  of 
the  Protestant  or  the  Catholic  variety.  It  would  only  have  been 
something  to  confess,  or  something  to  repent  of,  as  the  case 
might  be.  The  truth  was  that,  having  come  to  close  quarters 
with  his  subject,  and  approaching  it  at  last  as  a  critic  instead  of  a 
sentimentalist,  he  discovered  that  he  had  ceased  to  believe,  or 
perhaps  that  he  never  really  had  believed  at  all.  The  evidence 
was  inadequate,  and  he  had  received  no  illumination  from  within. 

There  is,  in  truth,  something  rather  pathetic— yet  not  entirely 
without  its  grotesque  and  comic  aspects — in  this  picture  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself  of  Sainte-Beuve  w’aiting  for  illumination  from  within. 
He  was  not  in  the  least  like  a  saint,  and  still  less  like  an  illumind ! 
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His  nature  was  grossly  sensual ;  and  though  he  felt  almost  a  weak 
woman’s  need  for  spiritual  guidance,  his  critical  acumen  was 
always  piercing  the  joints  in  the  armour  of  his  spiritual  guides. 
His  reason  refused  to  abdicate  in  obedience  to  the  voice  of  autho¬ 
rity,  and  his  last  hope  of  attaining  to  faith  lay  in  Mysticism.  If 
others,  like  Vinet,  received  special  revelations  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  and  assurance  of  salvation ,  why  should  not  he  receive 
it  also  ?  He  sat  down  gravely  and  waited  for  it ,  and  it  did  not 
come.  Theologians  may  speculate  as  to  the  reason,  ascribing  his 
failure,  if  they  think  good,  to  the  notorious  irregularities  of  his 
life.  It  suffices  here  to  note  the  fact  and  draw  the  picture. 

It  is  a  picture  which  somehow  suggests  the  man  who  waits  for 
the  last  post,  by  which  he  expects  to  receive  an  important  letter. 
Such  a  man,  we  know,  gets  gradually  more  and  more  impatient. 
He  listens  for  the  rat-tats,  and  hears  them,  first  louder  and  louder, 
and  then  fainter  and  fainter,  as  the  postman  recedes  into  the 
distance.  In  the  end  he  concludes  that  the  postman  has  gone  by, 
and  that  there  is  no  letter  for  him  after  all ;  and,  after  an  energetic 
expression  of  his  disappointment,  he  ceases  to  wait,  and  turns  to 
other  occupations.  Similarly  with  Sainte-Beuve.  “I  have  the 
sentiment  of  these  things,  though  I  have  not  the  things  them¬ 
selves,”  he  wrote  to  the  Abbe  Barbe,  expecting,  no  doubt,  that 
the  illumination  might  come  at  any  time.  It  disappointed  him, 
and  his  disappointment  made  itself  heard.  His  soul,  he  said,  was 
like  the  barren  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  Aigues-Mortes, 
left  dry  and  desolate  by  the  retiring  sea  of  faith.  But  he  accepted 
the  inevitable,  and  resigned  himself  to  make  the  best  of  things, 
and  to  become  frankly  and  definitely  a  materialist,  a  cynic,  and 
a  man  of  pleasure.  The  new  attitude  is  advertised  in  the  Essay 
on  La  Eochefoucauld. 

There  has  been  much  moralising,  chiefly  by  Catholic  contro¬ 
versialists,  concerning  this  spiritual  crisis  and  its  outcome.  The 
necessity  of  their  infallible  church  as  an  anchorage  for  the  human 
soul  has  been  held  to  be  demonstrated  thereby  ;  but  the  flaw  in  the 
argument  is  obvious.  Sainte-Beuve  did  sincerely  try  to  cast 
anchor,  and  the  anchorage  failed ;  so  that  the  conclusion  might 
just  as  legitimately  be  drawn  that  the  real  bankruptcy  was  that 
of  the  church  itself.  That,  again,  however,  is  a  question  which 
it  may  be  left  to  theologians  to  discuss.  The  true  tragedy  is  not 
that  Sainte-Beuve  was  unable  to  accept  the  articles  of  the 
Christian  faith,  but  that,  like  his  opponents,  he  identified  religion 
with  Christianity,  and  searched  his  heart,  while  waiting  for  the 
revelation  which  he  did  not  receive,  not  for  that  moral  certitude 
which  is  superior  to  all  creeds,  and  by  which,  whether  we  know  it 
or  not,  we  judge  our  creeds,  and  pronounce  that  one  creed  teaches 
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a  “higher”  morality  than  another,  but  for  the  assurance  that  a 
particular  definition  of  the  indefinable  was  exact,  and  that  a  par¬ 
ticular  organisation  is  commissioned  to  direct  the  spiritual 
destinies  of  mankind.  That  is  the  real  reason  why  doubt  for  him 
meant  darkness,  and  why  the  expression  “  moral  and  religious 
bankruptcy”  fairly  describes  his  spiritual  state  after  his  rejection 
of  the  teachings  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

He  had  no  confidence  in  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  he  held 
the  pessimistic  Christian  view  of  human  nature.  Man,  according 
to  him,  certainly  needed  redemption ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  to 
believe  that  man  would  ever  be  redeemed.  And  he  did  not  only 
hold  these  opinions  as  theorist.  His  life  reflected  them  more  and 
more  as  he  grew  older,  so  that  his  age  presented  at  once  a  sorry 
and  an  eccentric  spectacle.  In  the  days  of  the  ‘‘Causeries  du 
Lundi,”  he  was  equally  famous  as  a  fitteratewr,  and  notorious  as  a 
libertine.  Dividing  his  life  systematically  into  two  parts,  he  lived 
as  a  hermit  by  day  and  refreshed  himself  at  night  with  de¬ 
bauchery  that  was  the  talk  of  Paris  at  the  time,  and  was  decor¬ 
ously  chronicled  in  encyclopedias  and  biographical  dictionaries 
after  his  death.  His  opportunities  of  indulging  in  romantic 
intrigues,  never  considerable,  gradually  dwindled,  but  he  found 
means  of  filling  the  gap  which  the  loss  of  them  left  in  his  life. 
“Je  suis  du  peuple  ainsi  que  mes  amours  ”  became  his  motto. 
He  hummed  the  refrain  at  his  work,  and  acted  up  to  it  in  his 
leisure  time.  Anecdotes  bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  subject 
abound  in  the  memoirs  of  the  period,  and  two  of  them  may  be 
quoted,  not  because  one  can  be  sure  that  they  are  true,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the  magnitude  of 
the  scandal. 

The  heroine  of  one  of  the  stories  is  a  certain  Jenny  Delval,  wdth 
whom  Sainte-Beuve  had  had  certain  relations,  and  w'ho  came, 
after  his  death,  to  his  executors  to  inquire  whether  he  had  not 
bequeathed  her  a  legacy.  ‘‘I  attended  his  funeral,”  was  the 
reason  which  she  gave  for  the  expectations  which  she  entertained. 
“If  his  obsequies  had  been  attended,”  was  the  reply,  ‘‘by  all  the 
young  women  with  whom  he  was  equally  intimate,  they  would 
have  formed  a  line,  four  abreast,  extending  all  the  way  from  his 
house  to  his  sepulchre.” 

The  heroine  of  the  other  story  is  a  Princess  of  the  House  of 
Bonaparte,  though  not,  it  should  perhaps  be  stated,  the  Princess 
Mathilde.  Dabbling  in  literature,  the  lady  sought  Sainte-Beuve ’s 
advice,  and  called  upon  him  in  his  apartment,  bringing,  and 
leaving  for  his  inspection,  a  portfolio  containing  her  compositions. 
Unfortunately,  the  portfolio  held  other  things  besides  manuscripts, 
and  when  Sainte-Beuve  opened  it  the  first  thing  which  his  eyes 
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lighted  upon  was  a  caricature  of  himself.  The  caricature  was  bad 
enough,  but  the  real  sting  was  in  the  “  undercut,”  which  ran  as 
follows  :  “  In  spite  of  his  age  he  lives  a  disgusting  life,  and  keeps 
three  mistresses  in  the  house  at  once.”  One  cannot  wonder  that 
he  replied  by  offering  ‘  ‘  the  definitive  homage  of  a  respect  which 
will  find  no  further  opportunity  of  expressing  itself.” 

Such  was  Sainte-Beuve — a  man  who  failed  in  everything  but 
criticism.  Religion  was  not  for  him,  nor  true  love,  whether  pure 
or  otherwise.  He  could  not  pose  as  a  Man  of  Sentiment  or  create 
an  original  work  of  art.  But,  just  because  he  aspired  to  do  these 
things,  and  tried  to  do  them,  and  was  a  long  time  in  discovering 
that  they  were  beyond  him,  he  w^as,  in  the  end,  better  equipped 
for  criticism  than  any  of  his  competitors. 

His  critical  method  has  often  been  analysed,  and  its  distinctive 
features  have  often  been  enumerated.  He  delighted,  we  read,  not 
merely  to  review  a  book,  but  to  present  the  author  of  it  much  as  a 
novelist  presents  his  characters,  and  to  present  him  not  as  an 
isolated  individual,  but  as  the  product  of  his  heredity  in  relation 
to  his  environment.  All  this  is  true.  It  is  even  an  important 
part  of  the  truth.  But  it  is  not  the  whole  of  it.  Other  critics 
besides  Sainte-Beuve  have  realised  that  the  man  is  often  more 
than  the  book — that  the  book  is  often  chiefly  interesting  for  the 
light  which  it  throw's  upon  the  man — and  have  developed  their 
reviews  into  w'hat,  in  the  current  jargon,  are  called  ‘‘character 
sketches.”  The  distinction  of  Sainte-Beuve  is  that  he  did  this 
not  as  a  journalist,  but  as  an  artist,  and  with  a  fuller  knowledge 
than  the  mere  journalist  possesses  not  merely  of  literature,  but  of 
life — and  of  life  not  merely  as  a  sequence  of  events,  but  as  an 
emotional  evolution. 

Fundamentally,  he  was  a  student,  avid  of  knowledge,  devoured 
by  curiosity,  sane  in  his  judgments,  incapable,  in  literary  matters, 
of  bad  taste.  Though  he  failed  as  a  professor,  first  at  Lausanne 
and  afterwards  at  Paris,  w'here  the  students  not  only  shouted  him 
down,  but  so  intimidated  him  that,  for  a  period,  he  never  walked 
abroad  without  carrying  a  dagger  hidden  in  his  sleeve  for  his  pro¬ 
tection  against  an  assault  that  no  one  contemplated,  he  had  all 
the  professorial  endowment  except  a  ready  tongue,  a  resonant 
voice,  and  an  authoritative  presence.  It  was  natural  to  him  to 
co-ordinate,  to  classify,  to  see  the  particular  as  a  manifestation 
of  the  general ,  to  refer  to  first  principles ,  to  discover  that  the  new 
flowers  of  literature  had  their  roots  in  the  past.  By  the  exercise 
of  these  gifts  he  found  a  raison  d’etre  for  the  romanticism  of 
Hugo,  and  ijerformed  a  similar  service  for  many  other  movements 
in  which  he  interested  himself  from  time  to  time.  But  he  had 
also  served  his  apprenticeship  to  creative  art  and  to  life,  trying  to 
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I  assert  his  personality  as  something  more  interesting  than  a  pro- 
j  lessor,  and  to  stand  as  the  equal  of  Chateaubriand  and  Victor 
I  j^ucro.  He  failed  as  we  know.  His  failure  appears  even  more 
'  sio^nal  to  us  than  to  his  contemporaries.  But  by  the  failures  of 
the  man  and  the  artist  the  professor  profited.  It  made  him  a 
‘  live”  professor,  and  enabled  him  to  achieve  immortality  by 
what  he  believed  to  be  his  parerga. 

(  That  his  failure  made  him  jealous  of  those  who  conspicuously 
succeeded  is  also  unfortunately  true.  Buloz,  of  the  Revue  des 
;  Deux  Mondes,  spoke  of  him  as  “  suffocating  with  jealousy,  but 
i  without  the  strength  to  avenge  himself.”  Yet  his  taste  was  so 
sound  and  his  intelligence  so  keen  that,  even  when  envy  was  the 
[  obvious  motive  of  his  iconoclasm,  he  very  often  anticipated  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

Notably  he  did  so  in  the  famous  attack  upon  Chateaubriand, 
delivered  in  a  series  of  lectures  at  Liege.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  rancour  there  displayed,  and  very  little  question  of  the 
reason  for  the  rancour.  Chateaubriand  had  successfully  adopted 
the  sentimental  religious  pose  which  Sainte-Beuve  had  made  him¬ 
self  ridiculous  in  trying  to  adopt.  Chateaubriand  had  also  over¬ 
shadowed  Sainte-Beuve  in  the  salon  of  Madame  Recamier.  So 
Sainte-Beuve  deliberately  set  to  work  to  pull  the  idol  to  pieces. 
But  he  was  very  dexterous,  careful  to  give  praise  where  praise 
was  due,  and  to  push  the  assault  only  at  points  where  the  defence 
was  weak,  admitting  many  beauties,  and  insisting  chiefly  that 
Chateaubriand,  professing  to  be  an  apologist,  was  in  truth  only  a 
sentimentalist,  who  admired  Christianity  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  he  would  have  admired  a  work  of  art,  who  recommended  the 
Christian  dogmas  not  as  true,  but  as  beautiful,  and  whose  sincerity 
was  consequently  open  to  suspicion.  And  that  is  exactly  the 
modern  view  of  Chateaubriand,  as  an  anecdote  may  show. 

A  certain  London  journalist  was  lately  asked  to  write  an  article 
on  Chateaubriand.  He  had  never  read  a  line  of  Chateaubriand’s 
writings,  and  the  conditions  of  his  commission  were  such  that  he 
had  no  time  to  study  them.  The  best  that  he  could  do,  in  the 
circumstances,  was  slavishly  to  paraphrase  the  criticisms  of  Sainte- 
Beuve.  He  did  this,  and  his  essay  duly  appeared  in  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  critical  organs.  His  fear  of  being  found 
out  was  considerable,  but  was  soon  proved  to  be  groundless.  In 
the  course  of  a  post  or  two  his  editor  received  a  letter  from  an 
enthusiastic  reader — a  well-known  authority  on  French  literature 
—who  congratulated  him  on  having  printed  the  most  accurate 
exposition  of  the  religious  influence  of  the  author  of  Le  genie  du 
Christianisme  that  had  ever  appeared  in  the  English  language. 

Francis  Gribble. 


A  QUESTION  OF  GOOD  FAITH  AND  NATIONAL 
EXPEDIENCY. 


What  shall  it  profit  a  nation  if  it  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
its  ow’n  integrity?  This  is  a  question  which  is  a  very  pertinent 
one  to  all  citizens  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  present  moment. 
On  January  30th,  1902,  the  Anglo- Japanese  treaty  of  alliance  was 
signed  in  London,  and  was  the  result,  to  quote  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
words,  of  the  discovery  that  the  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the  two 
nations  “was  identical.”  The  British  Foreign  Minister  also 
referred  to  the  treaty  as  “an  international  contract  of  binding 
validity.”  Since  January,  1902,  how  has  this  alliance,  entered 
into  as  “of  mutual  advantage  to  the  two  countries,”  been  ob¬ 
served  by  the  contracting  parties?  Up  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Eussia  there  was  little  test  of  the  sincerity  of  the  two 
Powders,  and,  although  Great  Britain  seemed  content  to  view  with 
comparative  indifference  Kussian  aggression  in  Manchuria  and 
Korea,  the  alliance  may  be  said  to  have  been  adequately  main¬ 
tained.  To  Japan  the  gain  by  the  alliance  was  largely  a  senti¬ 
mental  one,  since  it  demonstrated  to  all  the  world  the  fact  that 
Japan  had  made  so  great  a  progress  that  an  alliance  with  a  great 
European  Power  was  possible.  Beyond  this  the  alliance  partook 
rather  of  the  nature  of  a  shadowy  assurance  against  attack  by  two 
Powders.  For  Great  Britain  the  gains,  even  before  the  Eussian 
war,  were  much  more  substantial.  British  diplomacy  assumed  a 
new  importance  at  Peking  when  backed  by  Japan,  and,  amongst 
other  results,  the  Tibetan  expedition  was  rendered  possible.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Eusso-Japanese  war  and  the  consequent 
revelation  of  Japan’s  power,  the  advantages  to  British  diplomacy 
in  Europe  have  been  very  considerable.  If  the  advantages  accru¬ 
ing  to  one  and  the  other  be  compared,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Great  Britain  got  the  best  of  the  bargain.  Should  anyone  feel 
inclined  to  dispute  this  let  him  travel  around  Europe,  especially 
in  the  small  Balkan  States,  and  their  attitude  towards  Great 
Britain  alone  and  Japan  and  Britain  allied  will  speedily  afford  him 
sufficient  proof.  Great  Britain  is  envied  her  good  fortune  in 
having  seen  clearly  enough  to  ally  herself  to  the  coming  Power 
before  the  w’orld  knew  Japan’s  worth.  The  opinion  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  on  this  subject  is  very  much  that  of  a  mining  camp  towards 
a  miner  who  has  staked  out  his  claim  in  an  immensely  rich 
diamond  field  before  anyone  else  knew  diamonds  were  there. 
This  Continental  envy  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  our 
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alliance  with  Japan,  were  such  proof  needed.  But,  after  all,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  relative  advantage  or  disadvantage  ;  it  is  simply 
a  question  of  fact.  The  treaty  was  made  and  stands ;  how  has 
it  been  kept?  The  record  of  British  policy  during  the  war  is 
such  as  to  cause  any  thinking  Englishman  seriously  to  question 
the  moral  adequacy  of  our  foreign  policy.  Do  we  make  treaties 
to  keep  them,  or  is  it  permissible  to  break  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  a  treaty  w'hen  urged  to  do  so  by  a  senseless  fear  ? 
.4nd  there  is  reason  for  such  a  query,  except,  alas!  that  it  must 
be  added  that  business  has  proved  as  potent  a  charm  as  has  fear. 
Great  Britain  has  not  even  been  neutral — certainly  not  bene¬ 
volently  neutral — towards  her  ally.  Without  going  into  details, 
there  are  several  flagrant  examples  of  Great  Britain’s  lack  of  good 
faith  towards  Japan.  The  trade  with  the  Russian  Government 
and  the  Russian  Baltic  Fleet  in  Welsh  coal  could  probably  only 
have  been  prevented  by  an  individual  sense  of  rectitude  too  great 
to  be  hoped  for  in  any  nation  where  civilisation  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  along  individual  rather  than  along  national  lines.  But 
the  Government  might  well  have  assisted  the  national  conscience 
by  making  the  path  of  money-earning  more  difficult.  As  it  was, 
the  traffic  was  carried  on  openly  and  shamelessly,  without  any  real 
attempt  by  the  Government  or  by  public  opinion  to  prevent  it. 
The  case  of  the  destroyer  Caroline,  w'hich  sailed  down  the  Thames 
past  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  en  route  to  Libau,  under  the 
charge  of  British  subjects,  is  more  serious  from  the  point  of  prin¬ 
ciple  than  of  actual  and  material  damage.  But  since  the  builders 
of  the  Caroline  have  publicly  stated  that  they  warned  the  Admir¬ 
alty  that  the  ship  had  been  sold,  it  seems  difficult  to  exonerate 
the  Government  from  at  least  tacit  connivance  at  this  open  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  opponent  of  our  ally.  British  ships  have  taken  coal 
to  the  Baltic  Fleet,  and  thus  deliberately  assisted  the  passage  of  a 
hostile  fleet  towards  Japan — nur  ally.  A  very  flagrant  case  was 
that  of  the  Roddam  ,  which  openly  conveyed  coal  to  Suda  Bay  for 
the  Baltic  Fleet,  without  calling  dowm  any  of  the  punishments 
legally  enforceable  against  her  owners  or  her  crew ,  of  whom  at  least 
a  certain  proportion  are  British,  presumably.  The  enthusiastic 
welcome  of  the  Baltic  Fleet  by  the  authorities  in  Egypt  contrasts 
very  curiously  with  the  reception  accorded  to  the  Spanish  Fleet 
under  Admiral  Cervera  in  1898,  when  it  wms  attempting  to  pass 
through  the  Canal  to  reach  the  Philippines.  In  the  words  of 
Cervera’s  own  despatch,  “  after  waiting  four  days  for  the  decision 
of  the  Egyptian  Government  as  to  trans-shipping  coal  to  the 
Pelayo,  this  trans-shipment  has  been  forbidden,  and  we  have  been 
ordered  at  once  to  leave  all  Egyptian  ports.”  This  treatment  was 
at  the  time  ascribed  to  British  benevolent  neutrality  to  the  United 
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States  during  her  war  with  Spain.  All  the  more  remarkable 
appears,  then,  the  permission  given  to  the  Baltic  Fleet  to  take 
in  coal  at  Port  Said.  Is  there  one  kind  of  benevolent  neutralitv 
when  it  only  calls  for  action  against  a  smaller  Power,  and  quite 
another  when  a  first-class  Power  is  in  question?  The  idea  is 
hardly  very  creditable  to  us,  and  yet  the  United  States  was  not 
allied  to  us,  while  Japan  is.  Not  content  with  allowing  the  ships 
to  coal,  special  arrangements  were  made  to  secure  the  safety  of 
the  Baltic  Fleet,  while  passing  through  the  Canal.  Great  Britain 
did  not  only  break  neutrality,  but  she  also  broke  the  conventic^ 
with  Japan,  in  which  it  is  decreed  that  :  — 

If  either  Great  Britain  or  Japan,  in  the  defence  of  their  respective 
interests  as  above  described,  should  become  involved  in  war  with  another 
Power,  the  other  high  contracting  party  will  maintain  a  strict  neutrality 
and  use  its  efforts  to  prevent  other  Powers  from  joining  in  hostilities 
against  its  ally. 


To  grant  such  valuable  assistance  to  Russia  as  against  Japan 
by  enabling  the  Russian  Fleet  to  proceed  towards  that  country,  is 
as  clear  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  as  can  be  imagined.  j\nd 
what  must  not  be  forgotten  is  that  the  Continent  looks  at  all  these 
incidents  in  a  way  derogatory  to  British  prestige,  and  as  signs  of 
British  fear  of  Russia.  Along  this  line  was  the  announcement 
of  the  Russian  Admiral  that  the  British  Fleet  had  “  protected” 
the  Baltic  Fleet  during  part  of  its  journey,  and  the  presentation 
of  a  cup  by  the  Tsar  to  a  British  naval  officer.  The  latter  is  a 
disgrace  to  Great  Britain,  and  it  must  have  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  that  the  traditions  of  the  British  Navy  could  happily  sub¬ 
mit  to  .such  a  studied  insult.  The  British  action  in  connection 
with  the  North  Sea  incident  is  perhaps  the  worst  of  all  the  crimes 
against  our  ally.  The  North  Sea  Convention,  as  it  finally  emerged 
from  the  St.  Petersburg  mould,  bears  every  sign  of  being  a  treaty 
to  try  Japan — our  ally — for  an  offence  with  which  nobody,  not  even 
those  Russians  who  affirm  it,  believe  Japan  had  anything  to  do. 
Apart  from  the  unnecessary  truckling  to  Russia  implied  by  the 
change  in  the  wording  of  the  convention,  the  whole  arrangement 
is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  Japan.  This  states  that,  “The  High  Contracting  Parties 
agree  that  neither  of  them  will,  without  consulting  the  other, 
enter  into  separate  arrangements  with  another  Power  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  the  interests  described  in  the  foregoing  articles.” 

How  ever  British  diplomats  could  have  allowed  themselves  to  be 
enticed  into  this  Russian  trap  passes  comprehension.  Quite  apart 
from  the  breach  of  good  faith  with  Japan  in  connection  with  the 
North  Sea  incident,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  effect  which  was 
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produced  by  the  devious  course  of  British  diplomacy  oii  the  smaller 
European  States  and  on  the  Asiatic  peoples.  These  saw  in  the 
I  incident  an  opportunity  for  Great  Britain  to  raise  her  prestige 
i  without  running  any  risk  of  a  war  with  Russia.  Although  these 
‘  countries  close  their  eyes  too  easily  perhaps  to  moral  arguments, 

;  it  is  well  for  us  not  to  ignore  what  was  the  effect  of  the  fatal  half¬ 
strong,  half-w'eak  ix)licy  adopted  by  the  British  Government.  The 
first  few  days  the  prestige  of  Great  Britain  went  up,  but  by  the 
time  the  convention  was  announced  it  had  fallen  so  low  as  to  be 
j  quite  invisible.  A  case  in  point  is  to  be  found  in  Persia.  The 
I  Russian  reverses  had  strengthened  the  hands  of  Sir  Arthur  Hard- 
I  inge  in  Teheran,  but  the  British  retreat  before  Russia,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  Persians,  led  the  Shah  at  once  to  send  a  special 
mission  of  friendship  to  St.  Petersburg.  So  little  trouble  does 
Great  Britain  take  to  maintain  her  prestige,  that  at  the  present 
moment  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  British  prestige  is  upheld 
by  Japan.  Especially  is  this  the  case  with  Asiatic  countries.  An 
Englishman  from  the  Far  East  recently  w’rote  an  excellent  article 
on  this  subject  in  the  James's  Gazette.  He  said  :  — 

It  is  Japan  alone  that  has  saved  us  and  the  British  Empire  from  a 
reduction  to  impotence  in  the  China  Seas.  .  .  .  Instead  of  the  Alliance 
producing  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  we  possess  the  friendship  and  sup¬ 
port  of  a  nation  which  has  shown  itself  superior  in  organisation  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  an  utterly  illogical  apprehension  tends  to  drive  them 
into  the  opposite  extreme.  Such  people  cannot  see  that  our  international 
position  minus  the  Alliance  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme,  and  that 
if  there  is  one  factor  which  has  furthered  our  European  policy  more  than 
another,  it  has  been  the  alliance  with  Japan.  The  backing  of  Japan, 
especially  in  Asian  political  questions,  has  strengthened  our  diplomacy 
immensely,  and  increasingly  so  ever  since  the  world  was  forced  to  recognise 
the  brilliant  efficiency  of  the  Mikado’s  naval  and  military  power. 

Japanese  statesmen  have  not  by  any  means  overlooked  the 
British  laxity  in  neutrality,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  following  state¬ 
ment  made  by  Baron  Suyematsu  : — 

It  is  strongly  felt  that  the  nations  of  Europe  are  assisting  Russia  in 
a  way  never  contemplated  by  us.  I  do  not  suggest  that  England  is  not 
fulfilling  her  duty  as  an  ally,  but  even  in  this  country  much  indirect  assist¬ 
ance  is  being  rendered  to  Russia  by  individuals. 

But  for  the  assistance  of  the  subjects  of  neutral  States,  the  Baltic  Fleet 
could  never  have  put  to  sea,  and  it  could  not  have  gone  far  without  English 
coal.  Probably  this  sale  is  not  effected  directly,  but  Russia  is  receiving 
very  material  assistance. 

When  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  present  wholesale  and  open 
fashion,  the  Government  of  the  country  in  question  should  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  continuance  of  action  prejudicial  to  another  nation,  especially 
^hen  that  nation  happens  to  be  an  ally. 

There  might  easily  arise  a  case  in  connection  with  the  Baltic 
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Fleet’s  journey  to  the  Far  East  which  would  force  the  nations 
having  ports  in  the  south  of  Asia  to  come  to  a  definite  decision 
upon  the  possibility  of  allowing  facilities  to  one  belligerent  and 
not  to  the  other.  Suppose,  as  is  quite  possible,  that  Admiral  Togo 
decided  to  go  and  meet  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  the  Malayan  Archi¬ 
pelago  ,  and  in  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  were  to  put  into  Saigon 
or  Singapore  to  repair  and  coal.  Would  the  French  and  British 
authorities  be  prepared  to  grant  to  the  Japanese  ships  the  same 
facilities  as  were  granted  to  the  Baltic  Fleet  in  French  harbours 
and  in  Egypt? 

The  net  result  of  the  attitude  of  the  European  Powers  during 
this  war  has  been  to  call  up  very  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
existence  of  any  international  morality  amongst  them.  Of  course 
it  is  w'ell  known  that  international  law"  is  very  backward,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  few  great  conventions,  such  as  the  Geneva  and  Hague 
conventions,  and  local  treaties  affecting  only  parts  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  But  there  is,  besides  these  international  laws,  an  inter¬ 
national  morality,  just  as  in  private  life  there  are  many  things 
governed  by  sentiments  or  public  opinion  and  not  by  law.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  system  of  international  morality  was  to  develop  into  a 
system  of  international  law,  binding  upon  all  the  world — such  was 
the  desire  of  all  progressive  people.  All  nations  are  unanimous  in 
declaring  themselves  desirous  for  peace,  and  as  abhorring  war. 
Therefore  they  might  have  been  expected ,  if  not  actually  to  work 
for  peace,  not  to  work  against  it.  And  yet,  w"hat  is  the  case  to¬ 
day?  Instead  of  working  for  peace,  the  European  nations  are 
urging  on  the  war.  Two  men  are  fighting  in  the  street  in  a 
private  quarrel,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  dissuade  them  from 
their  fisticuffs,  the  spectators  are  handing  now  one  a  sword,  now 
the  other  a  pistol.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the  European  Powers 
during  a  war  at  the  present  day.  And  there  is  no  secret  made 
of  it,  and  no  shame  expressed.  That  assistance  by  individuals  of 
other  countries  should  be  given  to  the  belligerents  is  perhaps 
inevitable,  but  just  as  many  things  in  private  life,  which  are  not 
expressly  forbidden  by  law",  can  only  be  practised  suh  rosa,  and 
against  the  trend  of  public  opinion,  so  we  might  expect 
that  in  national  affairs  any  assistance  should  be  given  clandes¬ 
tinely.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  recent  statements  of  Monsieur  Bompard,  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  Russia,  given  to  a  reporter.  This  eminent  French  diplo¬ 
mat  had  no  hesitation  in  discussing  openly  and  rejoicing  over  the 
fact  that  Russia  was  preparing  to  spend  a  certain  proportion  of 
her  money  in  the  purchase  of  war  material  in  France.  The  most 
dreadful  part  of  the  matter  is,  that  nobody  seemed  to  be  astonished 
that  he  should  do  so.  And  yet,  what  would  one  say  of  a  spectator 
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who  handed  one  of  two  fighting  men  a  knife?  Keluctantly  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  European  nations  do  not 
really  know  what  international  morality  is,  their  vision  is  obscured 
by  their  desire  to  profit  by  every  opportunity.  The  remarkable 
letter  of  Professor  Holland  to  The  Times,  in  which  he  stated  in 
effect  that  contraband  selling  was  legitimate  so  long  as  the  vessel 
was  not  captured,  threw  an  unpleasant  light  upon  the  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  international  field.  What  would  be  said  of  any¬ 
one  who  advanced  the  theory  that  we  could  commit  murders  and 
not  be  doing  wrong  unless  we  were  found  out?  And  yet  that  is 
the  argument  solemnly  advanced  by  one  whose  name,  as  an  inter¬ 
national  law  expert,  is  world-wide.  The  question  of  contraband 
becomes  exceptionally  acute  in  a  case  where  the  ships  are  running 
the  blockade  to  provision  a  besieged  fortress.  Plere  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  and  directly  assisting  one  belligerent,  and  equally  cer¬ 
tainly  being  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  many  more  lives  to  the  attack¬ 
ing  force.  As  the  law  now  stands,  those  who  run  the  blockade 
do  so  without  any  personal  risk.  If  caught,  their  cargo  and  their 
ships  are  confiscated,  but  they  themselves  go  scot  free.  And 
since  few  blockade-runners  start  without  sufficient  money  down  to 
cover  this  risk,  this  punishment  is  not  such  as  to  deter  the  contra- 
bandiers  from  running  the  blockade.  And  neutral  territory  is 
openly  used  to  prepare  these  blockade-running  expeditions.  In 
Shanghai  so  little  secrecy  was  there  about  the  matter,  that  a  case 
was  tried  in  the  public  court  in  which  the  sailors  of  a  British 
steamer  had  refused  to  sail  because  she  was  going  to  run  the 
blockade  to  Vladivostok.  Here  we  have  a  British  vessel  in  a 
harbour  where  British  influence  is  paramount,  calmly  preparing  to 
convey  goods  to  Bussia  to  enable  her  to  fight  longer  against  the 
British  ally — Japan.  Nothing  is  done  to  prevent  the  ship  sailing, 
and  the  only  feeling,  should  she  arrive  safely,  would  be  one  of 
satisfaction  at  the  cleverness  of  the  British  sailing-master,  and  the 
profits  of  the  owners.  In  the  future  the  law’s  must  place  the 
blockade-runners  on  the  same  footing  as  belligerents,  and  make 
them  liable  to  being  shot  if  captured.  If  a  soldier  is  found  passing 
through  the  line  in  civilian  clothes  he  is  shot  as  a  spy.  What 
are  the  blockade-runners  but  belligerents  in  civilian  clothes?  All 
these  proofs  of  the  lack  of  an  international  morality  are  very 
saddening,  evidences  as  they  are  of  national  decadence  and  a  lack 
of  progress. 

The  international  morals  of  Japan  are  much  higher  than  those 
of  Europe,  and  this  has  often  resulted  in  her  being  deceived  and 
taken  in  by  overmuch  confidence  in  her  neighbours.  But  it  is  a 
quality  which  makes  nations  truly  great,  and  an  immoral  nation 
can  never  be  for  long  a  great  nation.  Although  there  are  no 
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moral  companions  for  Japan  in  Europe,  there  is  one  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  United  States  feels  intense  sympathy 
with  Japan,  and  does  so  because  she  can  understand  the  motives 
which  actuate  Japanese  policy.  These  motives  are  too  high  to 
be  comprehensible  to  us.  In  the  past,  the  United  States  have 
shown  outward  and  visible  signs  of  international  morality.  After 
the  bombardment  of  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki  by  the  allied  fleets 
to  force  the  Japanese  hand,  the  Americans  returned  the  indemnity  ; 
to  Japan.  But  this  was  the  only  nation  to  do  so.  Great  Britain,  i 
whose  Fleet  acted  without  orders  from  Ijondon,  accepted  the  ' 
fait  accompli,  and  kept  the  indemnity.  It  was  the  case  of  a  parent 
who,  having  told  his  little  boy  not  to  steal  his  neighbour’s  apples, 
on  finding  that  he  has  gone  and  stolen  a  basketful,  forgives  him 
and  says,  “Give  me  the  apples.’’  The  United  States  also  acted 
very  rightly  in  regard  to  the  Boxer  outbreak.  The  message  of 
President  Boose velt,  after  his  re-election  this  year,  is  one  of  the 
finest  expositions  of  the  American  idea  of  international  morality 
that  can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  steady  aim  of  this  nation  (wrote  President  Koo'-evelt),  as  of  all 
enlightened  nations,  should  be  to  strive  to  bring  ever  nearer  the  day  when 
there  shall  prevail  throughout  the  world  the  peace  of  justice.  There  are 
kinds  of  peace  which  are  highly  undesirable,  which  are  in  the  long  run  as 
destructive  as  any  war.  .  .  .  The  peace  of  tyrannous  terror,  the  peace 
of  craven  weakness,  the  peace  of  unrighteousness,  the.se  should  be  shunned 
as  we  shun  unrighteous  war.  The  goal  set  before  us  as  a  nation,  the  goal 
which  should  be  set  before  all  mankind,  is  the  attainment  of  the  peace  of 
justice,  of  the  peace  which  comes  when  each  nation  is  not  merely  safe¬ 
guarded  in  its  own  rights,  but  scrupulously  recognises  and  performs  its 
duty  towards  others.  Generally  peace  tells  for  righteousness  ;  but  if  there 
is  conflict  between  the  two,  then  our  fealty  is  due  first  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  f’nrighteous  wars  are  common  and  unrighteous  peace  is 
rare;  but  both  should  be  shunned.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to  remember  that 
a  nation  has  no  more  right  to  do  injustice  to  another  nation,  strong  or 
weak,  than  an  individual  has  to  do  injustice  to  another  individual;  that 
the  same  moral  law  applies  in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  .  .  .  Within  the 
nation  the  individual  has  now  delegated  this  right  to  the  State — that  is, 
to  the  representative  of  all  the  individuals — and  it  is  a  maxim  of  the  law 
that  for  every  wrong  there  is  a  remedy.  But  in  international  law  we 
have  not  advanced  by  any  means  as  far  as  we  have  advanced 
in  municipal  law.  There  is  as  yet  no  judicial  way  of  enforcing 
a  right  in  international  law.  When  one  nation  wrongs  another  or 

wrongs  many  others,  there  is  no  tribunal  before  which  the  wrongdoer  can 
be  brought.  Either  it  is  necessary  supinely  to  acquiesce  in  the  wrong, 
and  thus  put  a  premium  upon  brutality  and  aggression,  or  else  it  is 
necessary^  for  the  aggrieved  nation  valiantly  to  stand  up  for  its  rights. 
Until  some  method  is  devised  by  which  there  shall  be  a  degree  of  inter¬ 
national  control  over  offending  nations,  it  would  be  a  wicked  thing  for 
the  most  civilised  Powers,  for  those  with  most  sense  of  international 
obligations  and  with  keenest  and  most  generous  appreciation  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  right  and  wrong,  to  disarm.  If  the  great  civilised  nations 
of  the  present  day  should  completely  disarm,  the  result  would  mean  an 
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I  mraediate  rccrutlescence  of  barbarism  in  one  frrm  or  another.  Under  any 
i  circumstances  a  sufficient  armament  would  have  to  be  kept  up  to  serve  the 
urooses  of  international  police;  and  until  international  cohesion  and  the 
sense  of  international  duties  and  rights  are  far  more  advanced  than  at 
!  nresent  a  nation  desirous  both  of  securing  respect  for  itself  and  of  doing 
I  ffood  to  others  must  have  a  force  adequate  for  the  work  which  it  feels  is 
!  giiotted  to  it  as  its  part  of  the  general  world  duty.  Therefore  it  follows 
that  a  self-respecting,  just,  and  farseeing  nation  should  on  the  one  hand 
!  endeavour  by  every  means  to  aid  in  the  development  of  the  various  move¬ 
ments  which  tend  to  provide  substitutes  for  war,  which  tend  to  render 
nations  in  their  actions  towards  one  another,  and  indeed  towards  their 
I  own  peoples,  more  responsive  to  the  general  sentiment  of  humane  and 
civilised  mankind ;  and  on  the  other  hand  that  it  should  keep  prepared, 
while  scnipulousl}-  avoiding  wrongdoing  itself,  to  repel  any  wrong,  and  in 
esceptional  cases  to  take  action  which  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  inter- 
;  national  relations  would  come  under  the  head  of  the  exercise  of  the  inter- 
S  national  police.  A  great  free  people  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  all  mankind 
I  not  to  sink  into  helplessness  before  the  powers  of  evil. 


In  addition  to  these  words  expressing  the  American  polic5^  they 
also  voice  accurately  the  Japanese  policy.  That  the  people  of  the 
United  States  recognise  that  this  is  so,  is  shown  by  the  very 
remarkable  cablegram  sent  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan  at  a  banquet 
to  Prince  Fushimi  in  America,  at  which  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr.  Loomis,  assisted.  This  message  ran  :  — 

The  health  of  the  Emperor  has  just  been  drunk  amid  great  enthusiasm. 
The  sentiment  was  warmly  applauded  that  the  character  and  ability  of  the 
Emperor  would  prove  as  potent  in  the  regeneration  of  Asia  as  it  had  been 
in  the  regeneration  of  his  owui  country. 

Which  is  a  very  decided  answer  to  the  hysterical  Yellow  Peril 
moans  of  the  German  Phnperor,  as  well  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  Japanese  morality.  There  would  seem  to  be  hope  for  the 
world  if  these  two  mor:il  nations  have  come  together  to  work  for 
peace  and  progress  along  moral  lines.  The  words  penned  by  Mr. 
Loomis  may  help  Great  Britain  to  realise  her  duty  and  cause  all 
true  [)atriots  to  rally  to  the  full  support  of  that  alliance  which  is 
so  valuable  an  asset  in  our  national  strength.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  carrying  out  in  full  good  faith  of  the  treaty  of 
alliance  is  all  that  even  the  most  exigent  Japanese  would  expect, 
and  this  we  ought  to  do,  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  national 
expediency.  And  yet  this  question  of  an  alliance  with  Japan  is 
distinctly  one  of  national  expediency.  It  will  pay  us  better  to  be 
allied  to  Jajian  than  to  return  to  our  former  “  splendid  ”  isolation. 
There  are  not  wanting  those  in  England  who,  had  they  the  reins 
of  power  in  their  hands,  would  abrogate  the  treaty.  This  they 
would  do  for  party  reasons,  being  largely  colour-blind  as  to  foreign 
policy.  To  tell  any  politician  on  the  Continent  that  there  is  a 
party  in  England  opposed  to  the  Japanese  alliance  is  to  lay  one’s 
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self  open  to  ridicule  and  derision.  To  the  foreign  nations  such  a  I 
course  is  unthinkable.  And  Japan  is  no  uncertain  quantity.  She 
has  proved  her  reliability  in  the  fire  of  as  fierce  a  temptation  as 
can  ever  be  placed  before  a  nation.  Fighting  for  her  national 
existence,  Japan  has  made  no  movement  to  drag  Great  Britain  • 
into  the  war,  although  the  bringing  of  her  into  it  would  have  been  1 
all  advantage  and  no  disadvantage  to  Japan.  Neither  has  Japan 
done  anything  save  restrain  China  from  mixing  herself  in  the  war,  1 
and  so  bringing  in  other  Powders.  Japan,  having  emerged 
triumphantly  from  this  ordeal,  we  cast  mud  at  her,  and  disparage  - 
the  value  of  the  alliance.  It  needs  no  great  discernment  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  at  the  present  time  a  faithful  ally  is  a  very  rare  posses¬ 
sion.  We  have  only  to  look  at  the  alliances  existing  in  Europe 
to-day  to  see  how  much  worse  we  might  have  fared.  As  has  been 
shown  above,  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Far  East,  the  Japanese 
alliance  means  great  things  to  Great  Britain.  All  the  gain  has 
been  on  our  side,  since  there  can  be  very  few  thinking  people  who 
can  argue  that,  during  this  war,  w'e  have  been  profitable  allies  to 
Japan.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  Japanese  are  quite  ready  to 
keep  up  the  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and  even  to  extend  its 
scope.  In  China,  Great  Britain  is  nothing,  and  less  than  nothing, 
unsupported  by  Japan.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that 
it  is  to  a  Japanese  envoy  that  the  foreign  representatives  at 
Peking  owe  their  first  reception  by  the  Chinese  Emperor.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Jiji  Shimpo,  one  of  the  leading  Japanese 
newspapers,  a  policy  of  extending  the  alliance  was  advocated  in  all 
seriousness.  Japan  expects  to  obtain  the  Island  of  Sakhalin  as 
one  of  the  results  of  the  war,  just  as  Great  Britain  has  obtained 
a  foothold  in  Tibet  as  another.  The  Jiji  Shimpo  advocates  a 
widening  of  the  alliance  to  cover  the  questions  of  Persia,  of  Tibet, 
of  India,  as  well  as  those  of  Sakhalin,  China,  and  Korea.  “Let 
each  ally  have  equal  rights  and  benefits.  Let  the  alliance,  instead 
of  limiting  the  extent  of  the  war ,  serve  as  a  means  of  proventing 
all  wars.  Let  each  of  the  allies  agree  to  come  to  the  support  of 
the  other  if  attacked.  The  danger  is  equally  great  for  both,  be¬ 
cause  Bussia  will  not  more  easily  forget  Tibet  than  ^lanchuria.' 
Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  Great  Britain  might  draw  still  greater 
advantages  from  the  Japanese  alliance  should  she  so  wish.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  alliance  be  ended  through  British  action, 
then  there  may  well  be  cause  for  anxiety.  There  are  already  in  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  elsewhere  existing  questions  which,  quiescent  during 
the  alliance,  would  naturally  come  up  for  settlement  were  there  no 
alliance.  Neither  could  anyone  blame  Japan,  if  she  were  cast  out 
as  a  pariah  nation,  from  seeking  Asiatic  friends,  little  as  she  wishes 
this.  The  effect  upon  the  native  races  subject  to  Great  Britain  in 
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Asia  might  also  be  worth  consideration.  The  progress  of  Japan 
has  fired  their  imagination,  but  they  refrain  from  seeking  her  as 
a  leader  because  of  the  fact  that  Japan  is  the  friend  of  Great 
Britain.  All  which  goes  to  prove  that  on  the  score  of  national 
expediency,  if  on  no  other,  it  is  necessary  to  take  every  measure, 
not  only  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  alliance,  but  also  to 
infuse  international  morality  into  our  dealings  with  our  ally. 
This  fact  should  make  it  easier  and  not  more  difficult  for  Great 
Britain  to  keep  adequately  her  pledged  word  to  Jaiian  or  to  any 
other  nation.  The  case  of  Japan  is  a  case  in  point  at  the  moment, 
but  the  question  is  one  which  extends  to  all  British  foreign  rela¬ 
tions.  Besides  the  immediate  benefit  to  us  from  the  alliance,  it 
may  lead  us  to  that  most  desired  goal  of  a  new  triple  alliance,  for 
Peace,  when  the  United  States,  Japan,  and  Great  Britain  shall 
stand  together  as  the  guardians  of  international  justice  and 
morality.  Such  a  combination  would  be  all-powerful,  and  might 
well  rejuvenate  the  world.  Let  us  be  wise  in  time,  and  not,  like 
the  unwise  virgins  of  Scripture,  be  left  to  mourn  outside  the  door. 
Great  Britain  should  reform  her  international  ideas,  and  thus 
ensure  the  possession  of  at  least  a  sleeping  partnership  in  the 
coming  dominant  combination. 


.\lfred  Stead. 


MR.  SWINBURNE’S  COLLECTED  POEMS. 


One  is  greatly  tempted,  on  taking  up  the  first  volume  of  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  collected  poems,  to  recall  Walter  Map’s  story  of 
Herla,  who  went  among  the  pigmies  and  was  ever  afterwards 
haunted  by  his  strange  experience.  For  many  of  us  are 
apparently  unable  either  to  forget  that  the  poet  went  like  Herla 
into  the  underworld  or,  now  that  he  proves  impenitent,  to  forgive 
him  for  it.  But  this  is  unlucky  for  him  and  for  ourselves.  The 
actual  results  of  the  adventure  w^ere  slight  and  they  do  not 
represent  in  any  way  the  true  essence  and  imagination  of  their  j 
writer.  They  were,  says  the  one  critic  who  has  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing,  the  literary  exercises  of  the  iroet’s 
intellectual  nonage;  they  were  experiments  of  curiosity,  under¬ 
taken,  no  doubt,  out  of  that  desire,  to  flutter  the  dovecotes 
of  British  respectability  which  almost  every  poet  feels  at  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  They  were,  says  Mr.  Swinburne  him¬ 
self,  in  his  dedicatory  epistle  to  that  critic- -if  one  is  right  in  so 
applying  its  two  categories — “  utterly  fantastic  or  dramatic.” 

We  are  not  old  enough,  as  it  is,  to  recollect  the  sensation  caused 
by  the  appearance  of  the  1866  “  Poems  and  Ballads  ”  ;  and  those 
of  us  who  first  came  under  the  spell  when  the  “  Song  of  Italy  ”  and 
the  “  Songs  before  Sunrise  ”  had  had  time  to  clear  the  air  and  add 
an  extraordinary  radiant  humanity  and  an  ideal  cry  for  freedom 
to  the  poet’s  account,  were,  if  anything,  fortunate  in  being 
so  far  belated.  Out  of  the  last-named  volume,  and  out  of 
“  Atalanta  in  Calydon,”  we  had  our  measure  of  delight  filled  to 
overflowing,  and  gained  our  sense — one  of  the  pleasantest  that 
can  fall  to  mortal  man — of  poetry  alive  and  operative  in  our 
midst  and  making  all  the  while  for  our  deliverance— for  the 
things  that  counted  and  the  things  we  really  cared  about.  It 
was  so  we  read  “  Hertha  ”  :  — 

“I  am  in  tliee  to  sav'e  thee, 

As  my  soul  in  thee  saitli ; 

Give  thou  as  I  gave  thee. 

My  life-blood  and  breath, 

Green  leaves  of  thy  labour,  white  flowers  of  thy  thought,  and  red  fruit  of 

thy  death.” 

There  was  a  background  of  real  events,  too,  to  that  lyric 
ecstasy ;  the  Italian  break  for  liberty,  the  names  of  iMn/.zini. 
Aurelio  Sal’fi,  and  Garibaldi  were  still  themes  to  stir  the  blood 
afresh.  I  remember,  many  years  later,  talking  to  Mme.  Venturi 
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in  Chelsea  about  Mazzini  and  realising  again  how  he  and  his 
cause  had  irradiated  the  hopes  of  the  party  of  youth  all  over 
Europe— yes,  reflected  a  vivid  ray  or  two  into  English  ;)olitics 
as  well  as  into  the  thoughts  of  the  new  young  English  poets  who 
were  immediately  contemporary. 

Mr.  Swinburne  had  gone  to  Italy  on  leaving  Oxford,  and  meet¬ 
ing  Mazzini  in  Ijondon  soon  afterwards  had  got  very  near  the 
head-spring  of  that  revolt.  He  tells  us  that  it  was  in  fact  his 
ode  on  the  insurrection  in  Candia  which  drew  from  Mazzini  a 
letter  of  appreciation  and  so  led  to  the  actual  beginning  of  their 
personal  intercourse.  The  poet’s  mother — Lady  Jane  Henrietta 
Ashburnham — had  been  educated  in  Elorence  ;  and  Elorentine 
and  Italian  associations,  early  and  late,  were  threaded  from  the 
beginning  into  the  texture  of  his  early  life.  It  is  not  being  too 
fanciful,  perhaps,  to  relate  to  the  same  associations  Dante  CTabriel 
Rossetti’s  following  in  Oxford,  when  Burne-Jones  and  Swinburne 
were  among  the  followers.  Afterwards  the  Eossetti  influence 
became  for  a  time  paramount.  It  immensely  affected  the 
younger  poet ;  possibly  it  taught  him  some  new  imaginative 
subtleties,  although  it  could  teach  him  nothing  of  that  marvellous 
command  of  unsuspected  cadences  in  which  he  already  excelled, 
i  But  beyond  that  one  cannot  help  thinking  that  while  Eossetti 
:  may  not  have  played  exactly  the  part  of  the  pigmy-king,  who 
invited  Herla  underground,  his  effect  was  in  some  ways  rather 
akin  to  the  stronger  lure  of  Gautier  and  Baudelaire. 

As  the  opening  volume  of  this  new  edition  may  help  to  recall, 
the  original  “  Queen-Mother  and  Eosamund,”  a  scarce  book  now, 
was  dedicated  to  Eossetti.  That  was  in  1860.  Eive  years  later 
“Atalanta  in  Calydon  ”  was  published,  and  still  the  public  was 
but  dully  sensible  of  the  new  poet  and  his  new  music,  “  large- 
toned  and  sweet,  and  equal  in  lyric  compass  to  every  demand  of 
his  imaginative  and  dramatic  idea.”  Then  came  the  first  ”  Poems 
and  Ballads”  volume;  and  the  excitement  and  the  outcry  that 
ensued  came  very  near  to  producing  an  apoplexy  among  the 
critics  and  to  shaking  and  disturbing  severely  one  old-established 
firm  of  publishers. 

What  seems  to  have  happened  precisely  was  this.  An  early 
copy  of  the  ‘‘  Poems  and  Ballads  ”  volume  came  into  the  hands  of 
Dallas,  then  chief  literary  reviewer  to  The  Times,  who,  after 
ruminating  on  what  we  will  call  the  pigmy-poems,  strode  off  to 
Moxon’s  with  an  ultimatum.  Either,  said  he,  let  them  with¬ 
draw  the  book  or  he  would  denounce  it  and  destroy  it.  As  they 
bad  no  wish  to  lie  denounced  or  destroyed  themselves,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  accept  the  former  alternative.  John  Camden  Hotten 
brought  out  the  book,  and  thereby  began  that  independent  pub- 
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Usher’s  tradition  which,  continued  by  his  successors,  has  ever 
since  been  associated  with  Mr.  Swinburne’s  writings. 

The  noise  that  the  critics  and  reviewers,  responsible  and  irre¬ 
sponsible,  made  over  the  book,  helped  as  always  is  the  case  to 
give  it  a  sudden  vogue.  It  became  notorious.  Both  enemies  and 
honest  men  attacked  it ;  the  poet  and  his  friends  furiouslv 
resisted.  The  pigmies  were  delighted  and  flocked  to  the  en¬ 
counter.  Only  those  who  truly  cared  about  the  fortunes  of  poetry 
and  knew  the  endless  possibilities  of  the  poet  himself  were  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  encounter.  They  heartily  wished  the  offending 
poems  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and  I  daresay  many  of  them  no^v 
would  confess  to  a  desire,  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
cooling  of  the  argument,  they  should  have  been  allowed  to  sink 
finally  into  limbo. 

However,  the  poet,  who  has  the  casting  vote,  has  decided  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  since  they,  with  the  rest  of  his  reprinted  poems,  remain 
exactly  as  they  were  originally  printed  and  written,  we  must 
take  the  consolation  of  perceiving  that,  ranged  with  the  mass  of 
his  work  even  in  the  single  volume  of  the  six,  they  seem  rather 
grotesque  than  anything  and  more  abnormal  than  wicked. 

But  what  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  caves  to  the  upper  air 
and  the  ampler  region  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  ideal  and  most 
magical  control;  there,  indeed,  one  breathes  free  and  hears  the 
voices  of  the  gods  as  they  have  sounded  not  often  in  all  the  major 
range  of  English  verse. 

“  I,  last  least  voice  of  her  voices 

Give  thanks  that  were  mute  in  me  long 
To  the  soul  in  iny  soul  that  rejoices 
For  the  song  that  is  over  my  song. 

Time  gives  what  he  gains  for  the  giving 
Or  takes  for  his  tribute  of  me 
My  dreams  to  the  wind  ever  living 
My  song  to  the  sea.” 

So,  too,  one  hears  it,  set  to  a  superb  music,  in  the  exchange 
of  lament  at  the  passing  of  Meleager  : — 

Meleager. 

Unto  each  man  his  fate 
Unto  each  as  he  saith 
In  whose  fingers  the  weight 
Of  the  world  is  as  breath  : 

Yet  I  would  that  in  clamour  of  battle  mine  hands  had  laid  hold  upon  death. 

Chorus. 

Not  with  cleaving  of  shields 
And  their  clash  in  thine  ear, 

When  the  lord  of  fought  fields 
Breaketh  spearshaft  from  spear, 

Thou  art  broken,  our  lord,  thou  art  broken,  with  travail,  and  labour, 
and  fear. 
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Meleager. 

Would  God  he  had  found  me 
Beneath  fresh  boughs, 

Would  God  he  had  bound  me 
Unawares  in  mine  house, 

With  light  in  mine  eyes,  and  songs  in  my  lips,  and  a  crown  on  my  brows. 

And  in  the  same  lyric  tragedy  of  Althaea  and  Atalanta,  one  hears 
it  in  Althaea’s  noble  speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  ;  — 

“  I  would  I  had  died  unwedded,  and  brought  forth 
No  swords  to  vex  the  world ;  for  these  that  spake 
Sweet  words  long  since,  and  loved  me  will  not  speak 
Nor  love  nor  look  upon  me;  and  all  my  life 
I  shall  not  hear  nor  see  them  living  men.” 

But  thinking  of  Althaea,  we  go  on  to  recall  Iseult  and  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  essays  in  the  Arthurian  cycle  late  and  early.  And 
Iseult  and  Tristram  tempt  us  to  picture  the  time  again  when  the 
P.R.B.  were  alive  and  very  potential ;  and  when  William  Morris, 
and  Rossetti,  and  Burne-Jones,  and  others  were  venturing  into 
the  domain  of  the  Cymric  king — allured  as  a  Chrestien  de  Troyes 
and  a  Marie  de  France  had  been  in  an  older  day  by  that  great 
fantasy.  But  this  London  Pre-Eaphaelite  and  post-Tennysonian 
coterie  wore  its  Arthurian  and  other  colours  with  a  difference. 
Their  music  had  a  stamp  of  its  own.  They  seemed  to  be  reared 
up  in  a  little  private  music-gallery  in  the  Victorian  house  of 
fame ;  with  curious  instruments  and  tapestries  (which  were  really 
new,  but  looked  old)  hanging  from  the  balustrade. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  author  of  “  Tristram  of 
Lyonesse”  came  out  of  that  close  confraternity,  persuaded, 
it  may  be,  by  the  one  mysterious  man,  who  was  unknown  to 
the  outer  public,  who  had  written  nothing,  painted  nothing, 
done  nothing  that  they  knew  of ;  but  who,  it  was  whispered, 
pulled  many  of  the  strings  which  moved  the  outward  and  visible 
performances  of  the  rest.  This  was  Mr.  Theodore  Watts,  better 
known  now  as  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  who  had  a  private  door  into 
the  gallery  and  occasionally  took  one  of  its  occupants,  jaded 
by  the  over-charged  msthetic  atmosphere,  for  a  little  walk  in  the 
open  air.^ 

Common  interests,  and  common  topics — Aeschylus,  let  us  say; 
the  Elizabethan  playwrights  and  the  gospel  of  the  P.K.B.,  may 
have  drawn  Bossetti’s  “friend  of  friends’’  into  a  closer  friend¬ 
ship,  too,  with  Kossetti’s  younger  companion  at  Chatham  House. 

(1)  Compare  what  is  said  by  Mr.  Ford  Madox  Hueffer  in  his  monograph 
on  Rossetti  (Duckworth)  as  to  the  similar  influence  of  the  same  common  friend, 
in  the  leader  of  the  P.R.B. 
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Other  ties  and  other  associations  contributing,  we  see  how  even 
“Tristram  of  Lyonesse ’’  became  a  subject  painted  in  “  plein- 
air,”  and  how  its  writer  became  more  and  more  confirmed  now  in 
his  innate  love  for  the  sea,  and  for  its  “joyful  and  fateful 
beauty,’’  and  for  all  that  roving  life  with  which  his  London  days 
were  intermitted.  And  if  Eossetti  pulled  one  way,  Rossetti’s 
friend,  or  so  one  conjectures,  pulled  hard  the  other  way;  and 
that  other  w^ay  led  always  back  to  the  sea — to  Guernsey  and  Sark 
and  Dunwich,  and  back  to  the  veritable  original  of  Joyous  Gard 
on  the  Northumbrian  coast. 

From  this  time  forth,  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry  turned  more 
expressly  to  landscape  and  place-effects,  and  one  does  not  know 
whether  to  think  it  good  or  bad,  seeing  that  descriptive  verse  can 
so  easily  be  overdone.  But,  says  Mr.  Swinburne  himself,  if  a 
“mere  descriptive  poetry  of  the  prepense  and  formal  kind”  is 
open  to  reproach,  there  is  another  kind  of  poetry  where  the 
emotion  of  the  spectator  and  the  poet  is  clearly  felt  and  where 
there  is  corresponding  life  in  the  written  page.  “  This  note,” 
he  says,  “  is  more  plain  and  positive  than  usual  in  the  poem 
which  attempts — at  once  a  single  and  an  ambitious  attempt— to 
render  tin*  contrast  and  the  concord  of  night  and  day  on  Loch 
Torridon ;  it  is,  1  think,  duly  sensible  though  implicitly  subdued 
in  four  poems  of  the  west  undercliff,  born  or  begotten  of  sunset 
in  the  bay  and  moonlight  on  the  cliffs,  noon  or  morning  in  a 
living  and  shining  garden,  afternoon  or  twilight  on  one  left  flower¬ 
less  and  forsaken.’’ 

This  is  a  retrospect  of  the  days  when  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
the  coast  between  Bonchurch  and  Ventnor  figures  largely  in  the 
story;  when  “  the  majestic  and  exquisite  glory  of  cliff  and  crag, 
lawn  and  woodland,  garden  and  lea,’’  inspired  the  four  poems, 
“In  the  Bay,’’  “On  the  Cliffs,’’  “A  Forsaken  Garden,”  and 
the  dedication  of  “  The  Sisters.’’ 

However,  it  was  not  IMr.  Swinburne’s  impassioned  poetry  of 
nature  but  his  impassioned  and  much  more  typical  song  of  man 
which  gave  him  a  distinctive  effect  upon  his  most  susceptible 
hearers  in  the  impulsive  first  period.  And  what  he  himself  says 
of  this  part  of  his  work  is  so  absolutely  characteristic  of  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  conceived  and  written  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  quote  it  :  — 

The  writer  of  “  Songs  before  Sunrise,”  from  the  first  line  to  the  last 
(he  says),  wrote  simply  in  submissive  obedience  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  pre¬ 
cept — “  Look  in  thine  heart,  and  write.”  The  dedication  of  these  poems, 
and  the  fact  that  the  dedication  was  accepted,  must  be  sufficient  evidence 
of  this.  .  .  .  These  poems,  and  others  which  followed  or  preceded  them  in 
print,  were  inspired  by  such  faith  as  is  born  of  devotion  and  reverence: 
not  by  such  faith,  if  faith  it  may  be  called,  as  is  synonymous  with  servility 
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or  compatible  with  prostration  of  an  abject  or  wavering  spirit  and  a  sub¬ 
missive  or  dethroned  intelligence. 

This  is  enough  perhaps  to  suggest  what  can  best  be  completed 
by  a  leading  passage  from  one  of  the  poems  he  refers  to.  The 
“  Mater  Triumphalis  ”  in  this  series  would  alone  go  far  to  support 
the  view  that  the  prevalent  notion  of  his  work  and  inspiration 
entertained  by  the  outer  public  to-day  is  a  hugely  mistaken 
one 

'“One  hour  for  sleep,’  we  said,  ‘and  yet  one  other; 

All  day  we  served  her,  and  who  shall  serve  by  night?’ 

Not  knowing  of  thee,  they  face  not  knowing.  Oh  mother, 

Oh,  light,  wherethrough  the  darkness  is  as  light. 

"  Men  that  forsook  thee  hast  thou  not  forsaken, 

Races  of  men  that  knew  not  hast  thou  known. 

Nations  that  slept  thou  hast  doubted  not  to  waken, 

Worshippers  of  strange  Gods  to  make  thine  own. 
»%-***■»** 

“  Death  is  subdued  to  thee,  and  hell’s  bands  broken ; 

Where  thou  art  only  is  heaven ;  who  hears  not  thee 
Time  sliall  not  hear  him;  when  men’s  names  are  spoken, 

A  nameless  sign  of  death  shall  his  name  be. 

“Deathless  shall  be  the  death,  the  name  be  nameless; 

Sterile  of  stars  his  twilight  time  of  breath; 

With  fire  of  hell  shall  shame  consume  him  shameless. 

And  dying,  all  the  night  darken  his  death. 
******** 

“  I  have  no  spirit  of  skill  with  equal  fingers 
At  sign  to  sliarpen,  or  to  slacken  strings; 

I  keep  no  time  of  song  with  gold-perchcd  singers 
And  chirp  of  linnets  on  the  wrists  of  kings. 

“I  am  thy  storm-thrush  of  the  days  that  darken. 

My  petrel  in  the  foam  that  bears  thy  bark 
To  port  througli  night  and  tem[)est;  if  thou  hearken 
My  voice  is  in  thy  heaven  before  the  lark. 

“My  song  is  in  the  mist  that  hides  thy  morning. 

My  cry  is  up  before  the  day  for  thee; 

I  have  heard  thee  and  beheld  thee  and  give  warning 
Before  thy  wheels  divide  the  sky  and  sea. 

“  Birds  shall  wake  with  thee  voiced  and  feathered  fairer, 

To  sec  in  summer  what  i  see  in  spring; 

I  have  eyes  and  heart  to  endure  thee,  oh  thunder-bearer. 

And  they  shall  be  who  shall  have  tongues  to  sing.” 

With  this  note  of  prophetic  enthusiasm  sounding  in  one’s  ears, 
one  is  not  only  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  jxipular  idea  of 
Mr.  Swinburne,  as  the  voice  of  a  perverse  and  wicked  generation 
is,  as  I  said,  mistaken,  but  that  he  is,  of  all  poets  of  our  era, 
that  one  who  has  suffered  most  from  excess  of  moral  energy. 
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a  too  religious  sense  of  pity  and  a  too  fierce,  impassionate 
sympathy  for  his  fellows.  It  is  this  incalculable,  emotional 
excess  that  tempted  him  in  his  earlier  period  to  the  inartistic  and 
immature  extremes  he  hints  at  in  his  Dedicatory  Epistle;  and 
that  has  led  him  on  occasion  in  much  later  volumes  to  the 
desperate  necessity  of  denouncing  God  and  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Recognising  this  as  a  sign  of  a  vehemence  of  nature  and 
imagination,  which  is  certainly  not  like  that  of  the  typical 
English  writers  in  verse  or  prose  to-day,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
realise  how  irresistible  was  the  prime  force  that  accompanied  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  advent  in  the  Victorian  field.  And  as  we  measure 
his  powers,  too,  in  the  major  field  of  English  poetry  we  are  better 
able  to  relate  him  to  those  other  English  poets,  who  have,  in  the 
same  way,  taken  Atlas’s  burden  on  their  shoulders. 

If  there  is  in  his  work,  as  there  is  in  theirs,  a  characteristic 
resumption  of  things  and  influences  not  English,  it  may  be, 
indeed,  it  is,  because,  while  he  learnt  from  the  noblest  English 
masters,  from  Marlowe  and  Shakespeare,  and  their  kin,  he 
learnt,  too,  from  the  Hebrew  poets  and  Greek  dramatists.  To 
Aeschylus,  he  added  Ezekiel;  and  from  the  Bible,  as  from  the 
Elizabethans,  he  gained,  no  doubt,  something  of  that  alarming 
biblical  freedom  of  speech,  which,  joined  to  his  vivid  imagination 
of  all  sensuous  and  terrestrial  things,  has  had  much  to  do  with 
the  stubborn  indignation  he  has  aroused  among  many  honest  folk. 
But  they,  one  fears,  do  not  always  realise  what  an  amazing  book 
the  Old  Testament  is,  or  how  dangerous  to  the  minds  and  vocables 
of  imaginative  youth  it  may  have  proved. 

Far  then  from  ranking  the  earlier  Mr.  Swinburne’s  “  Songs  be¬ 
fore  Sunrise,”  and  the  ”  Poems  and  Ballads,”  with  the  poets  of 
an  English  decadence,  we  ought  to  count  him  with  the  Victorian 
humanists,  who,  if  they  went  astray,  did  so  from  excess  of  zeal. 
They  took  up  new  weapons  on  behalf  of  this  much  misunderstood 
and  estreated  humanity  of  ours,  drove  out  the  traffickers  tha; 
would  make  of  free  men  vassals  of  kings  and  slaves  of  tradition, 
and  carried  the  cry  of  their  indignation,  as  Victor  Hugo  in  his 
rdle  of  the  new  Prometheus  had  done,  up  to  the  gates  of  heaven 
itself.  It  does  not  at  all  impair  the  force  of  this  suggestion,  to 
have  to  admit  that  the  leaders  in  the  humanitarian  revolt  did 
sometimes,  in  error  or  in  wrath,  furiously  belabour  each  other 
and  each  other’s  disciples.  Moral  enthusiasm,  like  the  poetic 
imagination,  is  a  thing  sui  generis;  it  exists  apart  from  the 
objects  to  which  the  intellectual  or  the  aesthetic  perceptions  may 
guide  it.  Mr.  Swinburne,  denouncing  his  fellow  republicans  as 
the  unfortunate  anarchs  and  monarchs  of  this  imperfect  world, 
or  the  disciples  and  idolisers  of  a  noble  leader  in  the  same  cause 
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oversea,  is  still  acting  strictly  according  to  the  temperamental 
law  of  his  being.  We  may  see  renewed  in  him  indeed  an  old 
predicament  of  many  poets,  at  odds  with  themselves  or  their 
time:  we  see,  that  is  to  say,  the  prophet  struggling  in  him  with 
the  poet,  and  at  times  overw'helming  the  poet ;  and  then  again 
we  see  the  poet  taking  his  lyric  revenge.  It  was  so  that  an  earlier 
generation  once  saw,  in  the  intellectual  tragedy  of  Coleridge, 
the  metaphysician  in  him  gradually  overtaking,  and  dragging 
down,  and  killing  out  the  i)oet. 

Probably  we  shall  find  this  struggle,  in  Mr.  Swdnburne’s  case, 
continue  in  its  other  way,  both  for  good  and  evil,  on  to  the  very 
end.  That  the  spirit  of  pure  poetry  is  by  no  means  dead  in 
him.  we  should  know,  if  from  nothing  else,  by  the  eloquence  with 
which  in  his  “  Dedicatory  Epistle  ”  to  the  collected  edition,  he 
defends  and  maintains  his  practice  of,  and  his  loyalty  to  its  tenets 
and  its  art.  We  should  know  it  above  all,  if  all  that  has  been 
said  on  this  count  is  true,  by  the  significant  close  of  this  epistle 
addressed  to  his  associate  of  twenty-five  years  past,  to  his  “  best 
and  dearest  friend,”  and  Rossetti’s  “friend  of  friends,” — Mr. 
Theodore  Watts-Dunton.  “  It  is  nothing  to  me,”  concludes 
Mr.  Swinburne,  “  that  what  I  write  should  find  immediate  or 
general  acceptance ;  it  is  much  to  know  that  on  the  whole  it  has 
won  for  me  the  right  to  address  this  dedication,  and  inscribe  this 
edition  to  you.”  Here,  to  be  sure,  is  the  echo  of  an  old  intoler¬ 
ance  for  the  public,  which  may  appear  to  suggest  the  voice  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  the  true  incidence  of  this  close  is  in  its  final  clause , 
f  and  may  be  more  plainly  seen  when  one  realises  that  it  is  an  appeal 
f  from  that  public,  not  to  the  gods  or  pigmies,  but  to  a  fellow-poet. 
‘  Ernest  Rhys. 


A  MODERN  UTOPIA. 

A  SOCIOLOGICAL  HOLIDAY. 

BY 

H.  G.  WELLS. 

CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

The  Voice  of  Nature. 

§  1. 

Presently  we  recognise  the  fellow  of  the  earthly  Devil’s  Bridge, 
still  intact  as  a  footway,  spanning  the  gorge,  and  old  memories  turn 
us  off  the  road  down  the  steep  ruin  of  an  ancient  mule  track  towards 
it.  It  is  our  first  reminder  that  Utopia  too  must  have  a  history. 
We  cross  it  and  find  the  Reuss,  for  all  that  it  has  already  lit  and 
warmed  and  ventilated  and  cleaned  several  thousands  of  houses  in 
the  dale  above,  and  for  all  that  it  drives  those  easy  trams  in  the 
gallery  overhead,  is  yet  capable  of  as  fine  a  cascade  as  ever  it 
flung  on  earth.  So  we  come  to  a  rocky  path,  wild  as  one  could 
wish,  and  descend,  discoursing  how  good  and  fair  an  ordered  world 
may  be,  but  with  a  certain  unfoi'mulated  qualification  in  our  minds 
about  those  thumb  marks  w'e  have  left  behind. 

“  Do  you  recall  the  Zermatt  valley?  ”  says  my  friend,  “  and  how 
on  earth  it  reeks  and  stinks  with  smoke?  ” 

“  People  make  that  an  ai’gument  for  obstructing  change,  instead 
of  helping  it  forward!  ” 

And  here  perforce  an  episode  intrudes.  We  are  invaded  by  a 
talkative  person. 

He  overtakes  us  and  begins  talking  forthwith  in  a  fluty,  but  not 
unamiable,  tenor.  He  is  a  great  talker,  this  man,  and  a  fairly 
respectable  gesticulator,  and  to  him  it  is  we  make  our  first  ineffectual 
tentatives  at  explaining  who  indeed  we  are;  but  his  flow  of  talk 
washes  that  all  away  again.  He  has  a  face  of  that  rubicund, 
knobby  type  I  have  heard  an  indignant  mineralogist  speak  of  as 
botryoidal,  and  about  it  waves  a  quantity  of  disorderly  blond  hair. 
He  is  dressed  in  leather  doublet  and  knee  breeches,  and  he  wears 
over  these  a  streaming  woollen  cloak  of  faded  crimson  that  gives 
him  a  fine  dramatic  outline  as  he  comes  down  towards  us  over  the 
rocks.  His  feet,  which  are  large  and  handsome,  but  bright  pink 
with  the  keen  morning  air,  are  bare  except  for  sandals  of  leather. 
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was  the  only  time  that  we  saw  anyone  in  Utopia  with  bare  feet.) 
He  salutes  us  with  a  scroll-like  waving  of  his  stick,  and  falls  in  with 
our  slower  paces. 

“  Climbers,  I  presume?  ”  he  says,  “  and  you  scorn  these  trams  of 
theirs?  I  like  you.  So  do  I!  Wh}'  a  man  should  consent  to  be 
dealt  with  as  a  bale  of  goods  holding  an  indistinctive  ticket — when 
God  save  him  legs  and  a  face — passes  my  understanding.” 

,  As  he  speaks,  his  staff  indicates  the  great  mechanical  road  that 
I  runs  across  the  gorge  and  high  overhead  through  a  gallery  in  the 
rock,  follows  it  along  until  it  turns  the  corner,  picks  it  up  as  a  viaduct 
I  far  below,  traces  it  until  it  plunges  into  an  arcade  through  a  jutting 
I  cra<^,  and  there  dismisses  it  with  a  spiral  whirl.  ‘‘  No!  ”  he  says. 

1  He  seems  sent  by  Providence,  for  just  now  w^e  had  been  discuss- 
I  ing  how  we  should  broach  our  remarkable  situation  to  these 
\  Utopians  before  our  money  is  spent. 

f  Our  eyes  meet,  and  I  gather  from  the  botanist  that  I  am  to  open 
;  our  case. 

:  I  do  my  best. 

i  “You  came  from  the  other  side  of  space!  ”  says  the  man  in  the 
:  crimson  cloak,  inteiTupting  me.  ”  Preciseh' !  I  like  that — it’s 
exactly  my  note !  So  do  I !  And  you  find  this  world  strange ! 
Exactly  my  case  1  We  are  brothers !  Wo  shall  be  in  sympathy.  I 
i;  am  amazed,  I  have  been  amazed  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  I 
shall  die,  most  certainly,  in  a  state  of  incredulous  amazement,  at 
this  remarkable  world.  Eh?  ....  Y"ou  found  yourselves  sud- 
I  denly  upon  a  mountain  top!  Fortunate  men!”  He  chuckled. 

!  “  For  my  part  I  found  myself  in  the  still  stranger  position  of  infant 

to  two  parents  of  the  most  intractable  dispositions!  ” 
f  “  The  fact  remains,”  I  protest. 

“.4  position,  I  can  assure  you,  demanding  Tact  of  an  altogether 
;  superhuman  quality!” 

We  desist  for  a  space  from  the  attempt  to  explain  our  remarkable 
selves,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  this  picturesque  and  exceptional 
Utopian  takes  the  talk  entirely  under  his  control.  .  .  . 

^  §  2. 

i  An  agreeable  person,  though  a  little  distracting,  he  was,  and  he 
■  talked,  w’e  recall,  of  many  things.  He  impressed  us,  w’e  found 
I  afterwards,  as  a  'poseur  beyond  question,  a  conscious  Ishmaelite  in 
;  the  world  of  wit,  and  in  some  subtly  inexplicable  way  as  a  most 
:  consummate  ass.  He  talked  first  of  tbe  excellent  and  commodious 
trams  that  came  from  over  the  passes,  and  ran  down  the  long  valley 
towards  middle  Switzerland,  and  of  all  the  growth  of  pleasant  homes 
j  and  chalets  amidst  the  heights  that  made  the  opening  gorge  so 
different  from  its  earthly  parallel,  with  a  fine  disrespect.  “  But 
I  they  are  beautiful,”  I  protested.  ”  They  are  graciously  pro- 
;  portioned,  they  are  placed  in  well-chosen  positions ;  they  give  no 
I  offence  to  the  eye.” 
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“  What  do  we  know  of  the  beauty  they  replace?  They  are  a  ^ 
mere  rash.  Why  should  we  men  play  the  part  of  bacteria  upon 
the  face  of  our  Mother?  ” 

“  All  life  is  that !  ” 

“  No !  not  natural  life,  not  the  plants  and  the  gentle  creatures  that 
live  their  wild  shy  lives  in  forest  and  jungle.  That  is  a  part  of  her. 
That  is  the  natural  bloom  of  her  complexion.  But  these  houses  and 
tramways  and  things,  all  made  from  ore  and  stuff  torn  from  her 

veins - !  You  can’t  better  my  image  of  the  rash.  It’s  a  morbid 

breaking  out!  I’d  give  it  all  for  one — what  is  it? — free  and  natural 
chamois.  ” 

“  Y’^ou  live  at  times  in  a  house?  ”  I  asked. 

He  ignored  my  question.  For  him,  untroubled  Nature  was  the 
best,  he  said,  and,  with  a  glance  at  his  feet,  the  most  beautiful. 

He  professed  himself  a  Nazarite,  and  shook  back  his  Teutonic  poet’s 
shock  of  hair.  So  he  came  to  himself,  and  for  the  rest  of  our  walk 
he  kept  to  himself  as  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  and  went  over  him¬ 
self  from  top  to  toe,  and  strung  thereon  all  topics  under  the  sun  by 
way  of  illustrating  his  splendours.  But  especially  his  foil  was  the 
relative  folly,  the  unnaturalness  and  want  of  logic  in  his  fellow  men.  | 
He  held  strong  views  about  the  extreme  simplicity  of  everything, 
only  that  men,  in  their  muddleheadedness,  had  confounded  it  all. 

“  Hence,  for  example,  these  trams!  They  are  always  running  up 
and  dowm  as  though  they  were  looking  for  the  lost  simplicity  of 
nature.  ‘  We  dropped  it  here  !  ’  ’’  He  earned  a  living,  we  gathered, 

“  some  considerable  w’ay  above  the  minimum  wage,’’  which  threw 
a  chance  light  on  the  labour  problem — by  perforating  records  for 
automatic  musical  machines — no  doubt  of  the  Pianotist  and  Pianola 
kind — and  he  spent  all  the  leisure  he  could  gain  in  going  to  and 
fro  in  the  earth  lecturing  on  “  The  Need  of  a  Return  to  Nature,”  and 
on  “  Simple  Foods  and  Simple  Ways.’’  He  did  it  for  the  love  of  it. 

It  was  very  clear  to  us  he  had  an  inordinate  impulse  to  lecture,  and 
esteemed  us  fair  game.  He  had  been  lecturing  on  these  topics  in 
Italy,  and  he  was  now  going  back  through  the  mountains  to  lecture 
in  Saxony,  lecturing  on  the  way,  to  perforate  a  lot  more  records, 
lecturing  the  w'hile,  and  so  start  out  lecturing  again.  He  was 
undisguisedly  glad  to  have  us  to  lecture  to  by  the  way. 

He  called  our  attention  to  his  costume  at  an  early  stage.  It  was 
the  embodiment  of  his  ideal  of  Nature-clothing,  and  it  had  been 
made  especially  for  him  at  very  great  cost.  “  Simply  because 
naturalness  has  fled  the  earth,  and  has  to  be  sought  now,  and 
washed  out  from  your  crushed  complexities  like  gold.’’ 

“  I  should  have  thought,’’  said  1,  “  that  any  clothing  whatever 
was  something  of  a  slight  upon  the  natural  man. 

“Not  at  all,’’  said  he,  “not  at  all!  Y’^ou  forget  his  natural 
vanity !  ’  ’ 

He  was  particularly  severe  on  our  artificial  hoofs,  as  he  called  our 
boots,  and  our  hats  or  hair  destructors.  “  Man  is  the  real  King  of 
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Beasts  and  should  wear  a  mane.  The  lion  only  wears  it  by  consent 
and  in  captivity.”  He  tossed  his  head. 

Subsequently  while  we  lunched  and  he  waited  for  the  specific 
natural  dishes  he  ordered — they  taxed  the  culinary  resources  of  the 
inn  to  the  utmost — he  broached  a  comprehensive  generalisation. 
“  The  animal  kingdom  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  easily  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  for  the  life  of  me  I  see  no  reason  for  confusing 
them.  It  is,  I  hold,  a  sin  against  Nature.  I  keep  them  distinct  in 
my  mind  and  I  keep  them  distinct  in  my  person.  No  animal 
substance  inside,  no  vegetable  without; — what  could  be  simpler  or 
more  logical?  Nothing  upon  me  but  leather  and  allwool  garments, 
within,  cereals,  fruit,  nuts,  herbs,  and  the  like.  Classification — 
Older — man’s  function.  He  is  here  to  observe  and  accentuate 
Nature’s  simplicity.  These  people  ” — he  swept  an  arm  that  tried 
not  too  personally  to  include  us — “  are  filled  and  covered  with 
confusion.  ” 

He  ate  great  quantities  of  grapes  and  finished  with  a  cigarette. 
He  demanded  and  drank  a  great  horn  of  unfermented  grape  juice, 
and  it  seemed  to  suit  him  well. 

We  three  sat  about  the  board — it  was  in  an  agreeable  little  arbour 
on  a  hill  hard  by  the  place  where  Wassen  stands  on  earth,  and  it 
looked  down  the  valley  to  the  Uri  Kothstock,  and  ever  and  again 
we  sought  to  turn  his  undeniable  gift  of  exposition  to  the  elucidation 
of  our  own  difficulties. 

But  we  seemed  to  get  little,  his  style  was  so  elusive.  After¬ 
wards,  indeed,  we  found  much  information  and  many  persuasions 
had  soaked  into  us,  but  at  the  time  it  seemed  to  us  he  told  us 
nothing.  He  indicated  things  by  dots  and  dashes,  instead  of  by  good 
hard  assertive  lines.  He  would  not  pause  to  see  how  little  we  knew. 
Sometimes  his  wit  rose  so  high  that  he  would  lose  sight  of  it  him¬ 
self,  and  then  he  would  pause,  purse  his  lips  as  if  he  whistled,  and 
then  till  the  bird  came  back  to  the  lure,  fill  his  void  mouth  with 
grapes.  He  talked  of  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and  love — a  passion 
he  held  in  great  contempt  as  being  in  its  essence  complex  and  disin¬ 
genuous — and  afterwards  we  found  we  had  learnt  much  of  what  the 
marriage  laws  of  Utopia  allow  and  forbid. 

“A  simple  natural  freedom,”  he  said,  waving  a  grape  in  an  illus¬ 
trative  manner,  and  so  we  gathered  the  Modern  Utopia  did  not  at 
any  rate  go  to  that.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  regulation  of  unions,  of 
people  who  were  not  allowed  to  have  children,  of  complicated  rules 
and  interventions.  “  IMan,”  he  said,  “  has  ceased  to  be  a  natural 
product!  ” 

We  tried  to  check  him  with  questions  at  this  most  illuminating 
point,  but  he  drove  on  like  a  torrent,  and  carried  his  topic  out  of 
sight.  The  world,  he  held,  was  overmanaged,  and  that  w'as  the  root 
of  all  evil.  He  talked  of  the  overmanagement  of  the  world,  and 
among  other  things  of  the  laws  that  would  not  let  a  poor  simple 
idiot,  a  ”  natural,”  go  at  large.  And  so  we  had  our  first  glimpse 
of  what  Utopia  did  with  the  feeble  and  insane.  ”  We  make  all  these 
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distinctions  between  man  and  man,  we  exalt  this  and  favour  that  \ 
and  degrade  and  seclude  that;  we  make  birth  artificial,  life  artificial 
death  artificial.” 

"  You  say  We,”  said  I,  with  the  first  glimmering  of  a  new  idea 
”  but  you  don’t  participate?  ” 

"  Not  I !  I’m  not  one  of  your  samurai,  your  voluntary  noblemen 
who  have  taken  the  world  in  hand.  I  might  be,  of  course,  but  I’m 
not.” 

“Samurai I”  I  repeated,  “voluntary  noblemen!”  and  for  the 
moment  could  not  frame  a  question. 

He  whirled  on  to  an  attack  on  science,  that  stirred  the  botanist  | 
to  controversy.  He  denounced  with  great  bitterness  all  specialists 
whatever,  and  particularly  doctors  and  engineers. 

“  Voluntary  noblemen,”  he  said,  “  voluntary  Gods  I  fancy  they 
think  themselves,”  and  I  was  left  behind  for  a  space  in  the  perplexed 
examination  of  this  parenthesis,  while  he  and  the  botanist — who  is 
sedulous  to  keep  his  digestion  up  to  date  with  all  the  newest  devices 
— argued  about  the  good  of  medicine  men. 

“  The  natural  human  constitution,”  said  the  blond-haired  man, 

“  is  perfectly  simple,  with  one  simple  condition — you  must  leave  it 
to  nature.  But  if  you  mix  up  things  so  distinctly  and  essentially 
separated  as  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  for  example,  and 
ram  that  in  for  it  to  digest,  what  can  you  expect? 

“  Ill  health!  There  isn’t  such  a  thing — in  the  course  of  nature. 
But  you  shelter  from  nature  in  houses,  you  protect  yourselves  by 
clothes  that  are  useful  instead  of  being  ornamental,  you  wash— with 
such  abstersive  chemicals  as  soap  for  example — and  above  all  you 
consult  doctors.”  He  approved  himself  with  a  chuckle.  “Have 
you  ever  found  anyone  seriously  ill  without  doctors  and  medicine 
about?  Never!  You  say  a  lot  of  people  would  die  without  shelter 
and  medical  attendance !  No  doubt — but  a  natural  death.  A 
natural  death  is  better  than  an  artificial  life,  surely?  That’s— to  be 
frank  with  you — the  very  citadel  of  my  position.” 

That  led  him,  and  rather  promptly,  before  the  botanist  could  rally 
to  reply,  to  a  great  tirade  against  the  laws  that  forbade  “  sleeping 
out.”  He  denounced  them  with  great  vigour,  and  alleged  that  for 
his  own  part  he  broke  that  law  whenever  he  could,  found  some 
corner  of  moss,  shaded  from  an  excess  of  dew,  and  there  sat  up 
to  sleep.  He  slept,  he  said,  always  in  a  sitting  position,  with  his 
head  on  his  wrists,  and  his  wrists  on  his  knees — the  simple  natural 
position  for  sleep  in  man.  .  .  .  He  said  it  would  be  far  better  if 
all  the  world  slept  out,  and  all  the  houses  were  pulled  down. 

You  will  understand,  perhaps,  the  subdued  irritation  I  felt,  as 
I  sat  and  listened  to  the  botanist  entangling  himself  in  the  logical 
net  of  this  wild  nonsense.  It  impressed  me  as  being  irrelevant. 
When  one  comes  to  a  Utopia  one  expects  a  Cicerone,  one  expects  a 
person  as  precise  and  insistent  and  instructive  as  an  American 
advertisement — the  advertisement  of  one  of  those  land  agents,  for 
example,  who  print  their  own  engaging  photographs  to  instil 
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confidence  and  begin,  “You  want  to  buy  real  estate.”  One 
expects  to  find  all  Utopians  absolutely  convinced  of  the  perfection  of 
their  Utopia,  and  incapable  of  receiving  a  hint  against  its  order. 
And  here  was  this  purveyor  of  absurdities ! 

And  yet  now  that  I  come  to  think  it  over,  is  not  this  too  one  of 
the  necessary  differences  between  a  Modem  Utopia  and  those  finite 
compact  settlements  of  the  older  school  of  dreamers?  It  is  not  to 
be  a  unanimous  world  any  more,  it  is  to  have  all  and  more  of  the 
mental  contrariety  we  find  in  the  world  of  the  real;  it  is  no  longer 
to  be  perfectly  explicable,  it  is  just  our  own  vast  mysterious  welter, 
with  some  of  the  blackest  shadows  gone,  with  a  clearer  illumination, 
and  a  more  conscious  and  intelligent  will.  Irrelevance  is  not  irre¬ 
levant  to  such  a  scheme,  and  our  blond-haired  friend  is  exactly  just 
where  he  ought  to  be  here. 

Still - 


§  3. 

I  ceased  to  listen  to  the  argumentation  of  my  botanist  with  this 
apostle  of  Nature.  The  botanist,  in  his  scientific  way,  was,  I  believe, 
defending  the  learned  professions.  (He  thinks  and  argues  like 
drawing  on  squared  paper.)  It  struck  me  as  transiently  remarkable 
that  a  man  who  could  not  be  induced  to  forget  himself  and  his 
personal  troubles  on  coming  into  a  whole  new  world,  who  could 
waste  our  first  evening  in  Utopia  upon  a  paltry  egotistical  love 
story,  should  presently  become  quite  heated  and  impersonal  in  the 
discussion  of  scientific  professionalism.  He  was — absorbed.  I 
can’t  attempt  to  explain  these  vivid  spots  and  blind  spots  in  the 
imaginations  of  sane  men ;  there  they  are ! 

"You  say,”  said  the  botanist,  with  a  prevalent  index  finger,  and 
the  resolute  deliberation  of  a  big  siege  gun  being  lugged  into  action 
over  rough  ground  by  a  number  of  inexperienced  men,  “  you  prefer 
a  natural  death  to  an  artificial  life.  But  what  is  your  definition 
(stress)  of  artificial?  .  .  .  .” 

And  after  lunch  too !  I  ceased  to  listen,  flicked  the  end  of  my 
cigarette  ash  over  the  green  trellis  of  the  arbour,  stretched  my  legs 
with  a  fine  restfulness,  leant  back,  and  gave  my  mind  to  the  fields 
and  houses  that  lay  adown  the  valley. 

What  I  saw  interwove  with  fragmentary  things  our  garrulous 
friend  had  said,  and  with  the  trend  of  my  own  speculations.  .  .  . 

The  high  road,  with  its  tramways  and  its  avenues  on  either  side, 
ran  in  a  bold  curve,  and  with  one  great  loop  of  descent,  down  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley,  and  below  crossed  again  on  a  beautiful 
viaduct,  and  dipped  into  an  arcade  in  the  side  of  the  Bristenstock. 
Our  inn  stood  out  boldly,  high  above  the  level  this  took.  The 
houses  clustered  in  their  collegiate  groups  over  by  the  high  road, 
and  near  the  subordinate  way  that  ran  almost  vertically  below  us 
and  past  us  and  up  towards  the  valley  of  the  Meien  Keuss.  There 
were  one  or  two  Utopians  cutting  and  packing  the  flowery  mountain 
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grass  in  the  carefully  levelled  and  irrigated  meadows  by  means  o! 
swift,  light  machines  that  ran  on  things  like  feet  and  seemed  to 
devour  the  herbage,  and  there  were  many  children  and  a  woman  or 
so,  going  to  and  fro  among  the  houses  near  at  hand.  I  guessed  a 
central  building  towards  the  high  road  must  be  the  school  from  which 
these  children  were  coming.  I  noted  the  health  and  cleanliness  of 
these  young  heirs  of  Utopia  as  they  passed  below. 

The  pervading  quality  of  the  whole  scene  was  a  sane  order,  the 
deliberate  solution  of  problems,  a  progressive  intention  steadily 
achieving  itself,  and  the  aspect  that  particularly  occupied  me  was  the 
incongruity  of  this  with  our  blond-haired  friend. 

On  the  one  hand  here  wms  a  state  of  affairs  that  implied  a  power 
of  will,  an  organising  and  controlling  force,  the  co-operation  of  a 
great  number  of  vigorous  people  to  establish  and  sustain  its  progress, 
and  on  the  other  this  creature  of  pose  and  vanity,  with  his  restless 
wit,  his  perpetual  giggle  at  his  own  cleverness,  his  manifest  in¬ 
capacity  for  comprehensive  cooperation. 

Now,  had  I  come  upon  a  hopeless  incompatibility?  Was  this  the 
rcductio  ad  absurdinn  of  my  vision,  and  must  it  even  as  I  sat  there 
fade,  dissolve,  and  vanish  before  my  eyes? 

There  was  no  denying  our  blond  friend.  If  this  Utopia  is  indeed  to 
parallel  our  earth,  man  for  man — and  I  see  no  other  reasonable 
choice  to  that — there  must  be  this  sort  of  person  and  kindred  sorts 
of  persons  in  great  abundance.  The  desire  and  gift  to  see  life  whole 
is  not  the  lot  of  the  great  majority  of  men,  the  service  of  truth  is 
the  privilege  of  the  elect,  and  these  clever  fools  who  choke  the 
avenues  of  the  world  of  thought,  who  stick  at  no  inconsistency,  who 
oppose,  obstruct,  confuse,  will  find  only  the  freer  scope  amidst 
Utopian  freedoms. 

(They  argued  on,  these  two,  as  I  worried  my  brains  with  riddles. 
It  was  like  a  fight  between  a  cock  sparrow  and  a  tortoise; 
they  both  went  on  in  their  owm  way,  regardless  of  each  other’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  encounter  had  an  air  of  being  extremely  lively,  and  the 
moments  of  contact  were  few.  “  But  you  mistake  my  point,”  the 
blond  man  was  saying,  disordering  his  hair — which  had  become  un¬ 
ruffled  in  the  preoccupation  of  dispute — with  a  hasty  movement  ol 
his  hand,  “  you  don’t  appreciate  the  position  I  take  up.”) 

‘‘  Ugh!  ”  said  I  privately,  and  lighted  another  cigarette  and  went 
away  into  my  own  thoughts  with  that. 

The  position  he  takes  up!  That’s  the  way  of  your  intellectual 
fool,  the  Universe  over.  He  takes  up  a  position,  and  he’s  going  to 
be  the  most  brilliant,  delightful,  engaging  and  invincible  of  gay 
delicious  creatures  defending  that  position  you  can  possibly 
imagine.  And  even  when  the  case  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  there  still 
remains  the  quality.  We  “  take  up  our  positions,”  silly  little  con¬ 
tentious  creatures  that  we  are,  we  will  not  see  the  right  in  on? 
another,  we  will  not  patiently  state  and  restate,  and  honestly 
accommodate  and  plan,  and  so  we  remain  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
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We’ve  all  a  touch  of  Gladstone  in  us,  and  try  to  the  last  moment  to 
deny  we  have  made  a  turn.  And  so  our  poor  broken-springed  world 
jolts  athwart  its  trackless  destiny.  Try  to  win  into  line  wdth  some 
fellow  weakling,  and  see  the  little  host  of  suspicions,  aggressions, 
misrepresentations,  your  approach  will  stir — like  summer  flies  in  a 
roadway — the  way  he  will  try  to  score  a  point  and  claim  you  as  a 
convert  to  what  he  has  always  said,  his  fear  lest  the  point  should  be 
scored  to  you. 

It  is  not  only  such  gross  and  palpable  cases  as  our  blond  and 
tenoring  friend.  I  could  find  the  thing  negligible  were  it  only  that. 
But  when  one  sees  the  same  thread  woven  into  men  who  are 
leaders,  men  who  sway  vast  multitudes,  who  are  indeed  great  and 
powerful  men;  when  one  sees  how  unfair  they  can  be,  how  unteach- 
able,  the  great  blind  areas  in  their  eyes  also,  their  want  of  generosity, 
then  one’s  doubts  gather  like  mists  across  this  Utopian  valley,  its 
vistas  pale,  its  people  become  unsubstantial  phantoms,  all  its  order 
and  its  happiness  dim  and  recede.  .  .  . 

If  we  are  to  have  any  Utopia  at  all,  we  must  have  a  clear  common 
purpose,  and  a  great  and  steadfast  movement  of  will  to  override  all 
these  incurably  egotistical  dissentients.  Something  is  needed  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  float  the  worst  of  egotisms  away.  The  world 
is  not  to  be  made  right  by  acclamation  and  in  a  day,  and  then  for 
ever  more  trusted  to  run  alone.  It  is  manifest  this  Utopia  could 
not  come  about  by  chance  and  anarchy,  but  by  coordinated  effort 
and  a  community  of  design,  and  to  tell  of  just  land  laws  and  wise 
government,  a  wisely  balanced  economic  system,  and  w’ise  social 
arrangements  without  telling  how  it  was  brought  about,  and  how  it 
is  sustained  against  the  vanity  and  self-indulgence,  the  moody 
fluctuations  and  uncertain  imaginations,  the  heat  and  aptitude  lor 
partisanship  that  lurk,  even  when  they  do  not  flourish,  in  the 
texture  of  every  man  alive,  is  to  build  a  palace  without  either  door 
or  staircase. 

I  had  not  this  in  mind  when  I  began. 

Somewhere  in  the  Modern  Utopia  there  must  be  adequate  men, 
men  the  very  antithesis  of  our  friend,  capable  of  self-devotion,  of 
intentional  courage,  of  honest  thought,  and  steady  endeavour. 
There  must  be  a  literature  to  embody  their  common  idea,  of  which 
this  Modern  Utopia  is  merely  the  material  form ;  there  must  be  some 
organisation,  however  slight,  to  keep  them  in  touch  one  with  the 
other. 

Who  will  these  men  be?  Will  they  be  a  caste?  a  race?  an 
organisation  in  the  nature  of  a  Church  ?  .  .  .  .  And  there  came  into 
my  mind  the  words  of  our  acquaintance,  that  he  was  not  one  of 
these  “voluntary  noblemen.” 

At  first  that  phrase  struck  me  as  being  merely  queer,  and  then  I 
began  to  realise  certain  possibilities  that  were  wrapped  up  in  it. 

The  animus  of  our  chance  friend,  at  any  rate,  went  to  suggest 
that  here  was  his  antithesis.  Evidently  what  he  is  not,  will  be  the 
olass  to  contain  what  is  needed  here.  Evidently. 
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§  4. 

I  was  recalled  from  my  meditations  by  the  hand  of  the  blond¬ 
haired  man  upon  my  arm. 

I  looked  up  to  discover  the  botanist  had  gone  into  the  inn. 

The  blond-haired  man  was  for  a  moment  almost  stripped  of  pose. 

"  I  say,”  he  said.  ”  Weren’t  you  listening  to  me?  ” 

”  No,”  I  said  bluntly. 

His  surprise  was  manifest.  But  by  an  effort  he  recalled  what  he 
had  meant  to  say. 

”  Your  friend,”  he  said,  “  has  been  telling  me,  in  spite  of  my 
sustained  interruptions,  a  most  incredible  story.” 

I  wondered  how  the  botanist  managed  to  get  it  in.  ”  About  that 
woman?  ”  I  said. 

“  About  a  man  and  a  woman  who  hate  each  other  and  can’t  get 
away  from  each  other.” 

“  I  know,”  1  said. 

“  It  sounds  absurd.” 

“  It  is.” 

“  Why  can’t  they  get  away?  What  is  there  to  keep  them  together? 

It’s  ridiculous.  I - ” 

”  Quite.” 

”  He  would  tell  it  to  me.” 

”  It’s  his  way.” 

“  He  interrupted  me.  And  there’s  no  point  in  it.  Is  he - ” 

he  hesitated,  “  mad?  ” 

”  There’s  a  whole  world  of  people  mad  with  him,”  I  answered 
after  a  pause. 

The  perplexed  expression  of  the  blond-haired  man  intensified.  It 
is  vain  to  deny  that  he  enlarged  the  scope  of  his  inquiry,  visibly  if 
not  verbally.  ”  Dear  me !  ”  he  said,  and  took  up  something  he  had 
nearly  forgotten.  ”  And  you  found  yourselves  suddenly  on  a 
mountain  side?  ...  I  thought  you  were  joking.” 

I  turned  round  upon  him  with  a  sudden  access  of  earnestneso. 
At  least  I  meant  my  manner  to  be  earnest,  but  to  him  it  may  have 
seemed  wild. 

“  You,”  I  said,  ”  are  an  original  sort  of  man.  Do  not  be  alarmed. 
Perhaps  you  will  understand.  .  .  .  We  were  not  joking.” 

“  But,  my  dear  fellow  I  ” 

”  I  mean  it  I  We  come  from  an  inferior  world!  Like  this,  but 
out  of  order.” 

"No  world  could  be  more  out  of  order - ” 

“  You  play  at  that  and  have  your  fun.  But  there’s  no  limit  to 
the  extent  to  which  a  world  of  men  may  get  out  of  gear.  In  our 
world - ” 

He  nodded,  but  his  eye  had  ceased  to  be  friendly. 

“  Men  die  of  starvation;  people  die  by  the  hundred  thousand 
needlessly  and  painfully;  men  and  women  are  lashed  together  to 
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make  hell  for  each  other;  children  are  bom — abominably,  and  reared 
in  cruelty  and  folly;  there  is  a  thing  called  war,  a  horror  of  blood 
and  vileness.  The  whole  thing  seems  to  me  at  times  a  cruel  and 
wasteful  wilderness  of  muddle.  You  in  this  decent  world  have 
no  means  of  understanding - ” 

“  No?  ”  he  said,  and  would  have  begun,  but  I  went  on  too  quickly. 

“Nol  When  I  see  you  dandering  through  this  excellent  and 
hopeful  world,  objecting,  obstructing,  and  breaking  the  law,  display¬ 
ing  your  wit  on  science  and  order,  on  the  men  who  toil  so  in- 
gloriously  to  swell  and  use  the  knowledge  that  is  salvation,  this 
salvation  for  which  our  poor  world  cries  to  heaven - ” 

"You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  he  said,  “  that  you  really  come  from 
some  other  world  where  things  are  different  and  worse  ?  ’  ’ 

"I  do.” 

"  And  you  want  to  talk  to  me  about  it  instead  of  listening  to  me?  ” 

"Yes.” 

"Oh,  nonsense  I  ”  he  said  abruptly.  “You  can’t  do  it — really. 

I  can  assure  you  this  present  world  touches  the  nadir  of  imbecility. 
You  and  your  friend,  with  his  love  for  the  lady  who’s  so  mysteriously 
tied — you’re  romancing!  People  could  not  possibly  do  such  things. 
It’s— if  you’ll  excuse  me — ridiculous.  He  began — he  would  begin. 

A  most  tiresome  story — simply  bore  me  down.  We’d  been  talking 
very  agreeably  before  that,  or  rather  I  had,  about  the  absurdity  of 
marriage  laws,  the  interference  with  a  free  and  natural  life,  and  so 
on,  and  suddenly  he  burst  like  a  dam.  No!  ”  He  paused.  “  It’s 
really  impossible.  You  behave  perfectly  well  for  a  time,  and  then 
you  begin  to  interrupt.  .  .  .  And  such  a  childish  story,  too!  ” 

He  spun  round  upon  his  chair,  got  up,  glanced  at  me  over  his 
shoulder,  and  walked  out  of  the  arbour.  He  stepped  aside  hastily 
to  avoid  too  close  an  approach  to  the  returning  botanist. 

“  Impossible,”  I  heard  him  say.  He  was  evidently  deeply  aggrieved 
by  us.  I  saw  him  presently  a  little  way  off  in  the  garden,  talking  to 
the  landlord  of  our  inn,  and  looking  towards  us  as  he  talked — 
they  both  looked  towards  us — and  after  that,  without  the  ceremony 
of  a  farewell,  he  disappeared,  and  we  saw  him  no  more.  We  waited 
for  him  a  little  while,  and  then  I  expounded  the  situation  to  the 
botanist.  .  .  . 

"We  are  going  to  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of  trouble 
explaining  ourselves,”  I  said  in  conclusion.  “We  are  here  by  an 
act  of  the  imagination,  and  that  is  just  one  of  those-  metaphysical 
operations  that  are  so  difficult  to  make  credible.  We  are,  by  the 
standard  of  bearing  and  clothing  I  remark  about  us,  unattractive  in 
dress  and  deportment.  We  have  nothing  to  produce  to  explain  our 
presence  here,  no  bit  of  a  flying  machine  or  a  space  travelling  sphere 
or  any  of  the  apparatus  customary  on  these  occasions.  We  have 
no  means  beyond  a  dwindling  amount  of  small  change  out  of  a  gold 
coin,  upon  which  I  suppose  in  ethics  and  the  law  some  native 
Utopian  had  a  better  claim.  We  may  already  have  got  ourselves 
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into  trouble  with  the  authorities  with  that  confounded  number  of 
yours  1 ’  ’ 

“  You  did  one  too !  ” 

“  All  the  more  bother,  perhaps,  when  the  thing  is  brought  home  to 
us.  There’s  no  need  for  recriminations.  The  thing  of  moment  ig 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  position — not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it — of  tramps  in  this  admirable  world.  The  question  of  all 
others  of  importance  to  us  at  present  is  what  do  they  do  with  their 
tramps?  Because  sooner  or  later,  and  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  incline  to  sooner,  whatever  they  do  with  their  tramps  that 
they  will  do  with  us.” 

”  Unless  we  can  get  some  work.” 

”  Exactly — unless  we  can  get  some  work.” 

‘  ‘  Get  work  !  ’  ’ 

The  botanist  leant  forward  on  his  arms  and  looked  out  of  the 
arbour  with  an  expression  of  despondent  discovery.  ‘‘  I  say,”  he 
remarked;  ”  this  is  a  strange  world — quite  strange  and  new.  I’m 
only  beginning  to  realise  just  what  it  means  for  us.  The  mountains 
there  are  the  same,  the  old  Bristenstock  and  all  the  rest  of  it; 
but  these  houses,  you  know,  and  that  roadway,  and  the  costumes, 
and  that  machine  that  is  licking  up  the  grass  there — only.  ...” 

He  sought  expression.  “  Who  knows  what  will  come  in  sight 
round  the  bend  of  the  valley  there?  Who  knows  what  may  happen 
to  us  anywhere?  We  don’t  know  who  rules  over  us  even  ...  we 
don’t  know  that!  ” 

“  No,”  I  echoed,  ”  we  don’t  know  that.” 


CHAPTER  THE  FIFTH. 

Failure  in  a  Modern  Utopia. 

§  1. 

The  old  Utopias — save  for  the  breeding  schemes  of  Plato  and 
Campanella — ignored  that  reproductive  competition  among  indivi¬ 
dualities  which  is  the  substance  of  life,  and  dealt  essentially  with 
its  incidentals.  The  endless  variety  of  men,  their  endless  gradation 
of  quality,  over  which  the  hand  of  selection  plays,  and  to  which  we 
owe  the  unmanageable  complication  of  real  life,  is  tacitly  set  aside. 
The  real  world  is  a  vast  disorder  of  accidents  and  incalculable  forces 
in  which  men  survive  or  fail.  A  Modern  Utopia,  unlike  its  pre¬ 
decessors,  dare  not  pretend  to  change  the  last  condition;  it  may 
order  and  humanise  the  conflict,  but  men  must  still  survive  or  fail. 

Most  Utopias  present  themselves  as  going  concerns,  happiness  in 
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being;  they  make  it  an  essential  condition  that  a  happy  land  can 
have  no  history,  and  all  the  citizens  one  is  permitted  to  see  are 
yell  looking  and  upright  and  mentally  and  morally  in  tune.  But 
E  ye  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  logic  that  obliges  us  to  take  over 

I  the  actual  population  of  the  world  with  only  such  moral  and  mental 
and  physical  improvements  as  lie  within  their  inherent  possibilities, 
and  it  is  our  business  to  ask  what  Utopia  will  do  with  its  congenital 
invalids,  its  idiots  and  madmen,  its  drunkards  and  men  of  vicious 
mind,  its  cruel  and  furtive  souls,  its  stupid  people,  too  stupid  to 
be  of  use  to  the  community,  its  lumpish,  unteachable  and 
unimaginative  people?  And  what  will  it  do  with  the  man  who  is 
“poor”  all  round,  the  rather  spiritless,  rather  incompetent  low 
grade  man  who  on  earth  sits  in  the  den  of  the  sweater,  tramps  the 
streets  under  the  banner  of  the  unemployed,  or  trembles — in  another 
i  man’s  cast-off  clothing,  and  with  an  infinity  of  hat-touching — on  the 
\  verge  of  rural  employment  ? 

These  people  will  have  to  be  in  the  descendent  phase,  the  species 
must  be  engaged  in  eliminating  them ;  there  is  no  escape  from  that, 
and  conversely  the  people  of  exceptional  quality  must  be  ascendant. 
The  better  sort  of  people,  so  far  as  they  can  be  distinguished,  must 
‘  have  the  fullest  freedom  of  public  service,  and  the  fullest  opportunity 
:  of  parentage.  And  it  must  be  open  to  every  man  to  approve  him- 
:  self  worthy  of  ascendency. 

The  way  of  Nature  in  this  process  is  to  kill  the  weaker  and  the 
sillier,  to  crush  them,  to  starve  them,  to  overwhelm  them,  using 
the  stronger  and  more  cunning  as  her  weapon.  But  man  is  the 
unnatural  animal,  the  rebel  child  of  nature,  and  more  and  more 
does  he  turn  himself  against  the  harsh  and  fitful  hand  that  reared 
him.  He  sees  with  a  growing  resentment  the  multitude  of  suffer¬ 
ing  ineffectual  lives  over  which  his  species  tramples  in  its  ascent. 
In  the  Modern  Utopia  he  will  have  set  himself  to  change  the  ancient 
I  law.  No  longer  will  it  be  that  failures  must  suffer  and  perish  lest 
their  breed  increase,  but  the  breed  of  failure  must  not  increase  lest 
they  suffer  and  perish  and  the  race  with  them. 

Now  we  need  not  argue  here  to  prove  that  the  resources  of  the 
world  and  the  energy  of  mankind,  were  they  organised  sanely,  are 
amply  suflBcient  to  supply  every  material  need  of  every  living  human 
being.  And  if  it  can  be  so  contrived  that  every  human  being  shall 
live  in  a  state  of  reasonable  physical  and  mental  comfort,  without 
the  reproduction  of  inferior  types,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why 
that  should  not  be  secured.  But  there  must  be  a  competition  in  life  of 
some  sort  to  determine  who  are  to  be  pushed  to  the  edge,  and  who 
are  to  prevail  and  multiply.  Whatever  we  do,  man  will  remain  a 
competitive  creature,  and  though  moral  and  intellectual  training 
®ay  vary  and  enlarge  his  conception  of  success  and  fortify  him 
with  refinements  and  consolations,  no  Utopia  will  ever  save  him 
completely  from  the  emotional  drama  of  struggle,  from  exultations 
and  humiliations,  from  pride  and  prostration  and  shame.  He  lives 
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in  success  and  failure  just  as  inevitably  as  he  lives  in  space  and  ' 
time. 

But  we  may  do  much  to  make  the  margin  of  failure  endurable 
On  earth,  for  all  the  extravagance  of  charity,  the  struggle  for  the 
mass  of  men  at  the  bottom  resolves  itself  into  a  struggle,  and  often 
a  very  foul  and  ugly  struggle,  for  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
Deaths  outright  from  exposure  and  starvation  are  now  perhaps 
uncommon,  but  for  the  multitude  there  are  only  miserable  houses 
uncomfortable  clothes,  and  bad  and  insufficient  food;  fractional 
starvation  and  exposure,  that  is  to  say.  A  Utopia  planned  upon 
modern  lines  will  certainly  have  put  an  end  to  that.  It  will  insist 
upon  every  citizen  being  properly  housed,  well  nourished,  and  in  good 
health,  reasonably  clean  and  clothed  healthily,  and  upon  that 
insistence  its  labour  laws  will  be  founded.  In  a  phrasing  that  will 
be  familiar  to  everyone  interested  in  social  reform,  it  will  maintain 
a  standard  of  life.  Any  house,  unless  it  be  a  public  monument,  that 
does  not  come  up  to  its  rising  standard  of  healthiness  and  con¬ 
venience,  the  Utopian  State  will  incontinently  pull  down,  and  pile 
the  material  and  charge  the  owner  for  the  labour ;  any  house  unduly 
crowded  or  dirty,  it  must  in  some  effectual  manner,  directly  or 
indirectly,  confiscate  and  clear  and  clean.  And  any  citizen 
indecently  dressed,  or  ragged  and  dirty,  or  publicly  unhealthy,  or 
sleeping  abroad  homeless,  or  in  any  way  neglected  or  derelict,  must 
come  under  its  care.  It  will  find  him  work  if  he  can  and  will  work, 
it  will  take  him  to  it,  it  will  register  him  and  lend  him  the  money 
wherewith  to  lead  a  comely  life  until  work  can  be  found  or  made  for 
him,  and  it  will  give  him  credit  and  shelter  him  and  strengthen 
him  if  he  is  ill.  In  default  of  private  enterprises  it  will  provide  inns 
for  him  and  food,  and  it  will — by  itself  acting  as  the  resene 
employer — maintain  a  minimum  wage  which  will  cover  the  cost  of 
a  decent  life.  The  State  will  stand  at  the  back  of  the  economic 
struggle  as  the  reserve  employer  of  labour.  This  most  excellent 
idea  does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  underlie  the  British  institution  of  the 
workhouse,  but  it  is  jumbled  up  with  the  relief  of  old  age  and 
infirmity,  it  is  administered  parochially  and  on  the  supposition  that 
all  population  is  static  and  localised  whereas  every  year  it  becomes 
more  migratory ;  it  is  administered  without  any  regard  to  the  rising 
standards  of  comfort  and  self-respect  in  a  progressive  civilisation, 
and  it  is  administered  grudgingly.  The  thing  that  is  done  is  done 
as  unwilling  charity  by  administrators  who  are  often,  in  the  rural 
districts  at  least,  competing  for  low  priced  labour,  and  who  regard 
want  of  employment  as  a  crime.  But  if  it  were  possible  for  any 
citizen  in  need  of  money  to  resort  to  a  place  of  public  employment 
as  a  right,  and  there  work  for  a  week  or  month  without  degradation 
upon  certain  minimum  terms,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  no  one 
would  work,  except  as  the  victim  of  some  quite  exceptional  and 
temporary  accident,  for  less. 

The  work  publicly  provided  would  have  to  be  toilsome,  but  not 
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cruel  nor  incapacitating.  A  choice  of  occupations  would  need  to  be 
afiorded,  occupations  adapted  to  different  types  of  training  and 
capacity,  with  some  residual  employment  of  a  purely  laborious  and 
mechanical  sort  for  those  who  were  incapable  of  doing  the  things 
that  required  intelligence.  Necessarily  this  employment  by  the 
State  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  relief  of  economic  pressure, 
but  it  would  not  be  considered  a  charity  done  to  the  individual, 
but  a  public  service.  It  need  not  pay,  any  more  than  the  police 
need  pay,  but  it  could  probably  be  done  at  a  small  margin  of 
loss.  There  is  a  number  of  durable  things  bound  finally  to 
be  useful  that  could  be  made  and  stored  whenever  the  tide 
of  more  highly  paid  employment  ebbed  and  labour  sank  to  its 
minimum,  bricks,  iron  from  inferior  ores,  shaped  and  preserved 
timber,  pins,  nails,  plain  fabrics  of  cotton  and  linen,  paper,  sheet 
glass,  artificial  fuel,  and  so  on ;  new  roads  could  be  made  and  public 
buildings  reconstructed,  inconveniences  of  all  sorts  removed,  until 
under  the  stimulus  of  accumulating  material,  accumulating  invest¬ 
ments  or  other  circumstances,  the  tide  of  private  enterprise  flowed 
again. 

The  State  would  provide  these  things  for  its  citizen  as  though  it 
was  his  right  to  require  them ;  he  would  receive  as  a  shareholder  in 
the  common  enterprise  and  not  with  any  insult  of  charity.  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  will  require  that  the  citizen  who  renders  the  minimum 
of  service  for  these  concessions  shall  not  become  a  parent  until  he  is 
established  in  work  at  a  rate  above  the  minimum,  and  free  of  any 
debt  he  may  have  incurred.  The  State  will  never  press  for  its  debt, 
nor  put  a  limit  to  its  accumulation  so  long  as  a  man  or  woman 
remains  childless ;  it  will  not  even  grudge  them  temporary  spells  of 
good  fortune  when  they  may  lift  their  earnings  above  the  minimum 
wage.  It  will  pension  the  age  of  everyone  who  cares  to  take  a 
pension,  and  it  will  maintain  special  guest  homes  for  the  very  old  to 
which  they  may  come  as  paying  guests,  spending  their  pensions  there. 
By  such  obvious  devices  it  will  achieve  the  maximum  elimination  of 
its  feeble  and  spiritless  folk  in  every  generation  with  the  minimum 
of  suffering  and  public  disorder. 


§  2. 

But  the  mildly  incompetent,  the  spiritless  and  dull,  the  poorer 
sort  who  are  ill,  do  not  exhaust  our  Utopian  problem.  There 
remain  idiots  and  lunatics,  there  remain  perverse  and  incompetent 
persons,  there  are  people  of  weak  character  who  become  drunkards, 
drug  takers,  and  the  like.  Then  there  are  persons  tainted  with 
certain  foul  and  transmissible  diseases.  All  these  people  spoil  the 
world  for  others.  They  may  become  parents,  and  with  most  of  them 
there  is  manifestly  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  seclude  them  from  the 
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great  body  of  the  population.  You  must  resort  to  a  kind  of  social 
surgery.  You  cannot  have  social  freedom  in  your  public  ways,  vour 
children  cannot  speak  to  whom  they  will,  your  girls  and  gentle  women 
cannot  go  abroad  while  some  sorts  of  people  go  free.  And  there  are 
violent  people,  and  those  who  will  not  respect  the  property  of  others 
thieves  and  cheats,  they,  too,  so  soon  as  their  nature  is  confirmed 
must  pass  out  of  the  free  life  of  our  ordered  world.  So  soon  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  disease  or  baseness  of  the  individual,  so  soon 
as  the  insanity  or  other  disease  is  assured,  or  the  crime  repeated  a 
third  time,  or  the  drunkenness  or  misdemeanour  past  its  seventh 
occasion  (let  us  say),  so  soon  must  he  or  she  pass  out  of  the  common 
ways  of  men. 

The  dreadfulness  of  all  such  proposals  as  this  lies  in  the  possibility 
of  their  execution  falling  into  the  hands  of  hard,  dull,  and  cruel 
administrators.  But  in  the  case  of  a  Utopia  one  assumes  the  best 
possible  government,  a  government  as  merciful  and  deliberate  as  it 
is  powerful  and  decisive.  You  must  not  too  hastily  imagine  these 
things  being  done — as  they  would  be  done  on  earth  at  present— by 
a  number  of  zealous  half-educated  people  in  a  state  of  panic  at  a 
quite  imaginary  “  Rapid  Multiplication  of  the  Unfit.” 

No  doubt  for  first  offenders,  and  for  all  offenders  under  five-and- 
twenty,  the  Modern  Utopia  will  attempt  cautionary  and  remedial 
treatment.  There  will  be  disciplinary  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  young,  fair  and  happy  places,  but  with  less  confidence  and 
more  restraint  than  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  ordinary  world.  In 
remote  and  solitary  regions  these  enclosures  will  lie,  they  will  be 
fenced  in  and  forbidden  to  the  common  run  of  men,  and  there, 
remote  from  all  temptation,  the  defective  citizen  will  be  schooled. 
There  will  be  no  masking  of  the  lesson;  “  w'hich  do  you  value  most, 
the  wide  world  of  humanity,  or  this  evil  trend  in  you?  ”  From  that 
discipline  at  last  the  prisoners  will  return. 

But  the  others;  what  would  a  saner  world  do  with  them? 

Our  world  is  still  vindictive,  but  the  all-reaching  State  of  Utopia 
will  have  the  strength  that  begets  mercy.  Quietly  the  outcast  will 
go  from  among  his  fellow  men.  There  will  be  no  drumming  of  him 
out  of  the  ranks,  no  tearing  off  of  epaulettes,  no  smiting  in  the  face. 
The  thing  must  be  just  public  enough  to  obviate  secret  tyrannies,  and 
that  is  all. 

There  would  be  no  killing,  no  lethal  chambers.  No  doubt  Utopia 
will  kill  all  deformed  and  monstrous  and  evilly  diseased  births,  but 
for  the  rest,  the  State  will  hold  itself  accountable  for  their  being. 
There  is  no  justice  in  Nature  perhaps,  but  the  idea  of  justice  must 
be  sacred  in  any  good  society.  Lives  that  statesmanship  has 
permitted,  errors  it  has  not  foreseen  and  educated  against,  must 
not  be  punished  by  death.  If  the  State  does  not  keep  faith,  no  one 
will  keep  faith.  Crime  and  bad  lives  are  the  measure  of  a  State’s 
failure,  all  crime  in  the  end  is  the  crime  of  the  community.  Even 
for  murder  Utopia  will  not,  I  think,  kill. 
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I  doubt  even  if  there  will  be  jails.  No  men  are  quite  wise  enough, 
(rood  enough  and  cheap  enough  to  staff  jails  as  a  jail  ought  to  be 
staffed.  Perhaps  islands  will  be  chosen,  islands  lying  apart  from 
the  highways  of  the  sea,  and  to  these  the  State  will  send  its  exiles, 
most  of  them  thanking  Heaven,  no  doubt,  to  be  quit  of  a  world  of 
prigs.  The  State  will,  of  course,  secure  itself  against  any  children 
from  these  people,  that  is  the  primary  object  in  their  seclusion,  and 
perhaps  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  make  these  island  prisons  a 
system  of  island  monasteries  and  island  nunneries.  Upon  that  I  am 
not  competent  to  speak,  but  if  I  may  believe  the  literature  of  the 
subject — unhappily  a  not  very  well  criticised  literature — it  is  not 
necessary  to  enforce  this  separation. ^ 

.4bout  such  islands  patrol  boats  will  go,  there  will  be  no  freedoms 
of  boat  building,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  have  armed  guards  at 
the  creeks  and  quays.  Beyond  that  the  State  will  give  these 
segregated  failures  just  as  full  a  liberty  as  they  can  have.  If  it 
interferes  any  further  it  will  be  simply  to  police  the  islands  against 
|!  the  organisation  of  serious  cruelty,  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  any 
of  the  detained  who  wish  it  to  transfer  themselves  to  other  islands, 
and  so  to  keep  a  check  upon  tyranny.  The  insane,  of  course,  will 
i  demand  care  and  control,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  islands  of 
the  hopeless  drunkard,  for  example,  should  not  each  have  a  virtual 
autonomy,  have  at  the  most  a  Resident  and  a  guard.  I  believe 
that  a  community  of  drunkards  might  be  capable  of  organising  even 
its  own  bad  habit  to  the  pitch  of  tolerable  existence.  I  do  not  see  why 
such  an  island  should  not  build  and  order  for  itself  and  manufacture 
and  trade.  “  Your  ways  are  not  our  ways,”  the  World  State  will  say; 

“  but  here  is  freedom  and  a  company  of  kindred  souls.  Elect  your 
jolly  rulers,  brew  if  you  will  and  distil ;  here  are  vine  cuttings  and 
■  barley  fields;  do  as  it  pleases  you  to  do.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
knives,  but  for  the  rest — deal  yourselves  with  God!  ” 

1.\nd  you  see  the  big  convict  steamship  standing  in  to  the  Island 
of  Incurable  Cheats.  The  crew  are  respectfully  at  their  quarters, 
ready  to  lend  a  hand  overboard,  but  wdde  aw'ake,  and  the  captain  is 
hospitably  on  the  bridge  to  bid  his  guests  good-bye  and  keep  an 
eye  on  the  movables.  The  new  citizens  for  this  particular  Alsatia, 
each  no  doubt  with  his  personal  belongings  securely  packed  and  at 
hand,  crowd  the  deck  and  study  the  nearing  coast.  Bright,  keen 
faces  would  be  there,  and  we,  were  we  by  any  chance  to  find  our- 
^  selves  beside  the  captain,  might  recognise  the  double  of  this  great 
earthly  magnate  or  that.  Petticoat  Lane  and  Park  Lane  cheek  by 
jowl.  The  landing  part  of  the  jetty  is  clear  of  people,  only  a  govern¬ 
ment  man  or  so  stands  there  to  receive  the  boat  and  prevent  a  rush, 
but  Beyond  the  gates  a  number  of  engagingly  smart-looking  individuals 
loifer  speculatively.  One  figures  a  remarkable  building  labelled 
Custom  House,  an  interesting  fiscal  revival  this  population  has  made, 
and  beyond,  crowding  up  the  hill,  the  painted  walls  of  a  number  of 

I  (1)  See  for  example  Dr  W.  A.  Chappie’s  The  Fertility  of  the  Unfit. 
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comfortable  inns  clamour  loudly.  One  or  two  inhabitants  in  reduc,?d  I 
circumstances  would  act  as  hotel  touts,  there  are  several  hotel  omni.  I 
buses  and  a  Bureau  de  Change,  certainly  a  Bureau  de  Change.  And  a 
a  small  house  with  a  large  board,  aimed  point-blank  seaward,  declares 
itself  a  Gratis  Information  OflBce,  and  next  to  it  rises  the  graceful  i 
dome  of  a  small  Casino.  Beyond,  great  hoardings  proclaim  the  * 
advantages  of  many  island  specialities,  a  hustling  commerce,  and  the  1 
opening  of  a  Public  Lottery.  There  is  a  large  cheap-looking  i 
barrack,  the  school  of  Commercial  Science  for  gentlemen  of  in-  E 
adequate  training  ....  L 

Altogether  a  very  go-ahead  looking  little  port  it  would  be,  and  I 
though  this  disembarkation  would  have  none  of  the  flow  of  hilarious  f 
good  fellowship  that  would  throw  a  halo  of  genial  noise  about  the 
Islands  of  Drink,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  new  arrivals  would  feel  any¬ 
thing  very  tragic  in  the  moment.  Here  at  last  was  scope  for 
adventure  after  their  hearts. 

This  sounds  more  fantastic  than  it  is.  But  what  else  is  there  to 
do,  unless  you  kill?  You  must  seclude,  but  why  should  you 
torment?  All  modern  prisons  are  places  of  torture  by  restraint,  and 
the  habitual  criminal  plays  the  part  of  a  damaged  mouse  at  the 
mercy  of  the  cat  of  our  law.  He  has  his  little  painful  run  and  back 
he  comes  again  to  a  state  more  horrible  even  than  destitution.  There 
are  no  Alsatias  left  in  the  world.  For  my  own  part  I  can  think  of 
no  crime,  unless  it  is  reckless  begetting  or  the  wilful  transmission  of 
contagious  disease,  for  which  the  bleak  terrors,  the  solitudes  and 
ignominies  of  the  modern  prison  do  not  seem  outrageously  cruel.  If 
you  want  to  go  so  far  as  that,  then  kill.  Why,  once  you  are  rid  of 
them,  should  you  pester  criminals  to  respect  an  uncongenial  standard 
of  conduct?  Into  some  such  receptacles  as  this  a  modern  Utopia  will 
have  to  purge  itself.  There  is  no  alternative  that  I  can  contrive. 


§  3. 

Will  a  Utopian  be  free  to  be  idle? 

Work  has  to  be  done,  every  day  humanity  is  sustained  by  its 
collective  effort,  and  without  a  constant  recurrence  of  effort  in  the 
single  man  as  in  the  race  as  a  whole,  there  is  neither  health  nor 
happiness.  The  permanent  idleness  of  a  human  being  is  not  only 
burthensome  to  the  world,  but  his  own  secure  misery.  But  un¬ 
profitable  occupation  is  also  intended  by  idleness,  and  it  may  be 
considered  whether  that  freedom  also  will  be  open  to  the  Utopian. 
Conceivably  it  will,  like  privacy,  locomotion,  and  almost  all  the  free¬ 
doms  of  life,  and  on  the  same  terms — if  he  possess  the  money  to 
pay  for  it. 

That  last  condition  may  produce  a  shock  in  minds  accustomed 
to  the  proposition  that  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  to  the  idea 
that  Utopia  necessarily  implies  something  rather  oaken  and  hand- 
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made  and  primitive  in  all  these  relations.  Of  course,  money  is 
not  the  root  of  any  evil  in  the  world;  the  root  of  all  evil  in  the 
world,  and  the  root  of  all  good  too,  is  the  Will  to  Live,  and  money 
becomes  harmful  only  when  by  bad  laws  and  bad  economic  organisa¬ 
tion  it  is  more  easily  attained  by  bad  men  than  good.  It  is  as 
reasonable  to  say  food  is  the  root  of  all  disease,  because  so  many 
people  suffer  from  excessive  and  unwise  eating.  The  sane  economic 
ideal  is  to  make  the  possession  of  money  the  clear  indication  of 
public  serviceableness,  and  the  more  nearly  that  ideal  is  attained, 
the  smaller  is  the  justification  of  poverty  and  the  less  the  hardship 
of  being  poor.  In  barbaric  and  disorderly  countries  it  is  almost 
honourable  to  be  indigent  and  unquestionably  virtuous  to  give  to  a 
beggar,  and  even  in  the  more  or  less  civilised  societies  of  earth,  so 
many  children  come  into  life  hopelessly  handicapped,  that  austerity 
to  the  poor  is  regarded  as  the  meanest  of  mean  virtues.  But  in 
Utopia  everyone  will  have  had  an  education  and  a  certain  minimum 
of  nutrition  and  training ;  everyone  will  be  insured  against  ill-health 
and  accidents;  there  will  be  the  most  efficient  organisation  for 
balancing  the  pressure  of  employment  and  the  presence  of  disengaged 
labour,  and  so  to  be  moneyless  will  be  clear  evidence  of  unworthi¬ 
ness.  In  Utopia,  no  one  will  dream  of  giving  to  a  casual  beggar, 
and  no  one  will  dream  of  begging. 

There  will  need  to  be,  in  the  place  of  the  British  casual 
wards,  simple  but  comfortable  inns  with  a  low  tariff — controlled 
to  a  certain  extent  no  doubt,  and  even  in  some  cases  main¬ 
tained,  by  the  State.  This  tariff  will  have  such  a  definite 
relation  to  the  minimum  permissible  wage,  that  a  man  who  has 
incurred  no  liabilities  through  marriage  or  the  like  relationship,  will 
be  able  to  live  in  comfort  and  decency  upon  that  minimum  wage, 
pay  his  small  insurance  premium  against  disease,  death,  disable¬ 
ment,  or  ripening  years,  and  have  a  margin  for  clothing  and  other 
personal  expenses.  But  he  will  get  neither  shelter  nor  food,  except 
at  the  price  of  his  freedom,  unless  he  can  produce  money. 

But  suppose  a  man  without  money  in  a  district  where  employ¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  found  for  him ;  suppose  the  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  to  have  diminished  in  the  district  with  such  suddenness  as  to 
have  stranded  him  there.  Or  suppose  he  has  quarrelled  with  the 
only  possible  employer,  or  that  he  does  not  like  his  particular  work. 
Then  no  doubt  the  Utopian  State,  which  wants  everyone  to  be  just  as 
happy  as  the  future  welfare  of  the  race  permits,  will  come  to  his 
assistance.  One  imagines  him  resorting  to  a  neat  and  business-like 
post-office,  and  stating  his  case  to  a  civil  and  intelligent  official. 
In  any  sane  State  the  economic  conditions  of  every  quarter  of  the 
earth  will  be  watched  as  constantly  as  its  meteorological  phases,  and 
a  daily  map  of  the  country  within  a  radius  of  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  showing  all  the  places  where  labour  is  needed  will  hang  upon 
the  post-office  wall.  To  this  his  attention  will  be  directed.  The 
man  out  of  work  will  decide  to  try  his  luck  in  this  place  or  that,  and 
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the  public  servant,  the  official  will  make  a  note  of  his  name,  verify  his 
identity — the  freedom  of  Utopia  will  not  be  incompatible  with  the 
universal  registration  of  thumb  marks — and  issue  passes  for  travel 
and  coupons  for  any  necessary  inn  accommodation  on  his  way  to  the 
chosen  destination.  There  he  will  seek  a  new  employer. 

Such  a  free  change  of  locality  once  or  twice  a  year  from  a  region  ' 
of  restricted  employment  to  a  region  of  labour  shortage  will  be  amonf 
the  general  privileges  of  the  Utopian  citizen.  ' 

But  suppose  that  in  no  district  in  the  world  is  there  work  within 
the  capacity  of  this  particular  man? 

Before  we  suppose  that,  we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
general  assumption  one  is  permitted  to  make  in  all  Utopian  specula¬ 
tions.  All  Utopians  will  be  reasonably  well  educated  upon  Utopian 
lines ;  there  will  be  no  illiterates  unless  they  are  unteachable  imbeciles, 
no  rule-of-thumb  toilers  as  inadaptable  as  trained  beasts.  The 
Utopian  worker  will  be  as  versatile  as  any  well-educated  man  is  on 
earth  to-day,  and  no  Trade  Union  will  impose  a  limit  to  his  activities. 
The  world  will  be  his  Union.  If  the  work  he  does  best  and  likes  best 
is  not  to  be  found,  there  is  still  the  work  he  likes  second  best 
Lacking  his  proper  employment,  he  will  turn  to  some  kindred 
trade. 

But  even  with  that  adaptability,  it  may  be  that  sometimes  he  will 
not  find  work.  Such  a  disproportion  between  the  work  to  be  done 
and  the  people  to  do  it  may  arise  as  to  present  a  surplus  of  labour 
everywhere.  This  disproportion  may  be  due  to  two  causes ;  to  an 
increase  of  population  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  enter¬ 
prises,  or  to  a  diminution  of  employment  throughout  the  world  due 
to  the  completion  of  great  enterprises,  to  economies  achieved,  or 
to  the  operation  of  new  and  more  efficient  labour-saving  appliances. 
Through  either  cause,  a  World  State  may  find  itself  doing  well 
except  for  an  excess  of  citizens  of  mediocre  and  lower  quality. 

But  the  first  cause  may  be  anticipated  by  wise  marriage  laws.  .  .  . 
The  full  discussion  of  these  laws  will  come  later,  but  here  one  may 
insist  that  Utopia  will  control  the  increase  of  its  population.  V.’ith- 
out  the  determination  and  ability  to  limit  that  increase  as  well  as 
to  stimulate  it  whenever  it  is  necessary,  no  Utopia  is  possible.  That 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  Malthus  for  all  time. 

The  second  cause  is  not  so  easily  anticipated,  but  then,  though 
its  immediate  result  in  glutting  the  labour  market  is  similar,  its 
final  consequences  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  the  first.  The 
whole  trend  of  a  scientific  mechanical  civilisation  is  continually  to 
replace  labour  by  machinery  and  to  increase  it  in  its  effectiveness 
by  organisation,  and  so  quite  independently  of  any  increase  in  popula¬ 
tion  labour  must  either  fall  in  value  until  it  can  compete  against 
and  check  the  cheapening  process,  or  if  that  is  prevented,  as  it  will 
be  in  Utopia,  by  a  minimum  wage,  come  out  of  employment. 
There  is  no  apparent  limit  to  this  process.  But  a  surplus  of  efficient 
labour  at  the  minimum  wage  is  exactly  the  condition  that  should 
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stimulate  new  enterprises,  and  that  in  a  state  saturated  wdth  science 
and  prolific  in  invention  will  stimulate  new  enterprises.  An  in¬ 
creasing  surplus  of  available  labour  without  an  absolute  increase  of 
population,  an  increasing  surplus  of  labour  due  to  increasing  economy 
and  not  to  proliferation,  and  which,  therefore,  does  not  press  on  and 
disarrange  the  food  supply,  is  surely  the  ideal  condition  for  a  pro¬ 
gressive  civilisation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  since  labour  will  be 
regarded  as  a  delocalised  and  fluid  force,  it  will  be  the  World  State 
and  not  the  big  municipalities  ruling  the  force  areas  that  will  be 
the  reserve  employer  of  labour.  Very  probably  it  will  be  convenient 
for  the  State  to  hand  over  the  surplus  labour  for  municipal  purposes, 
but  that  is  another  question.  All  over  the  world  the  labour  ex¬ 
changes  will  be  reporting  the  fluctuating  pressure  of  economic  demand 
and  transferring  workers  from  this  region  of  excess  to  that  of  scarcity ; 
and  whenever  the  excess  is  universal,  the  World  State — failing  an 
adequate  development  of  private  enterprise — will  either  reduce  the 
working  day  and  so  absorb  the  excess,  or  set  on  foot  some  permanent 
special  works  of  its  own,  paying  the  minimum  wage  and  allowing 
them  to  progress  just  as  slowly  or  just  as  rapidly  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  labour  dictated.  But  with  sane  marriage  and  birth  laws  there 
18  no  reason  to  suppose  such  calls  upon  the  resources  and  initiative 
of  the  world  more  than  temporary  and  exceptional  occasions. 


§  4. 

The  existence  of  our  l)lond  bare-footed  friend  was  evidence  enough 
that  in  a  modern  Utopia  a  man  will  be  free  to  be  just  as  idle  or 
uselessly  busy  as  it  pleases  him.  after  he  has  earned  the  minimum 
wage.  He  must  do  that,  of  course,  to  pay  for  his  keep,  to  pay  his 
assurance  tax  against  ill-health  or  old  age,  and  any  charge  or  debt 
paternity  may  have  brought  upon  him.  The  World  State  of  the 
modern  Utopist  is  no  state  of  moral  compulsions.  If,  for  example, 
under  the  restricted  Utopian  scheme  of  inheritance,  a  man  in¬ 
herited  sufficient  money  to  release  him  from  the  need  to  toil,  he 
would  be  free  to  go  where  he  pleased  and  do  what  he  liked.  A 
certain  proportion  of  men  at  ease  is  good  for  the  world;  work 
as  a  moral  obligation  is  the  morality  of  slaves,  and  so  long  as  no 
one  is  overworked  there  is  no  need  to  worry  because  some  few'  are 
underworked.  Utopia  does  not  exist  as  a  solace  for  envy.  From 
leisure,  in  a  good  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere,  come  experi¬ 
ments,  come  philosophy  and  the  new  departures. 

In  any  modern  Utopia  there  must  be  many  leisurely  people. 
\\e  are  all  too  obsessed  in  the  real  w'orld  by  the  strenuous  ideal, 
by  the  idea  that  the  vehement  incessant  fool  is  the  only  righteous 
man.  Nothing  done  in  a  hurry,  nothing  done  under  strain,  is  really 
well  done.  A  State  where  all  are  w'orking  hard,  where  none  go  to 
and  fro,  easily  and  freely,  loses  touch  with  the  purpose  of  freedom. 
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But  inherited  independence  will  be  the  rarest  and  least  permanent 
of  Utopian  facts,  for  the  most  part  that  wider  freedom  will  have 
to  be  earned,  and  the  inducements  to  men  and  women  to  raise  their 
personal  value  far  above  the  minimum  wage  will  be  very  great  indeed 
Thereby  will  come  privacies,  more  space  in  which  to  live,  libertv 
to  go  everywhere  and  do  no  end  of  things,  the  power  and  freedom 
to  initiate  interesting  enterprises  and  assist  and  co-operate  with 
interesting  people,  and  indeed  all  the  best  things  of  life.  The 
modem  Utopia  will  give  a  universal  security  indeed,  and  exercise 
the  minimum  of  compulsions  to  toil,  hut  it  will  offer  some  acutely 
desirable  prizes.  The  aim  of  all  these  devices,  the  minimum  wage,  ' 
the  standard  of  life,  provision  for  all  the  feeble  and  unemployed  and 
so  forth,  is  not  to  rob  life  of  incentives  but  to  change  their  nature, 
to  make  life  not  less  energetic,  but  less  panic-stricken  and  violent 
and  base,  to  shift  the  incidence  of  the  struggle  for  existence  from 
our  lower  to  our  higher  emotions,  so  to  anticipate  and  neutralise  the 
motives  of  the  cowardly  and  bestial,  that  the  ambitious  and  energetic 
imagination  which  is  man’s  finest  quality  may  become  the  incentive 
'  and  determining  factor  in  survival. 


§  5. 

After  we  have  paid  for  our  lunch  in  the  little  inn  that  corresponds 
to  Wassen,  the  botanist  and  I  would  no  doubt  spend  the  rest  of  the 
forenoon  in  the  discussion  of  various  aspects  and  possibilities  of 
Utopian  labour  laws.  We  should  examine  our  remaining  change, 
copper  coins  of  an  appearance  ornamental  rather  than  reassuring, 
and  we  should  decide  that  after  wdiat  we  had  gathered  from  the 
man  with  the  blond  hair,  it  would,  on  the  whole,  be  advisable  to 
come  to  the  point  with  the  labour  question  forthwith.  At  last  we 
should  draw  the  deep  breath  of  resolution  and  arise  and  ask  for  the 
Public  Office.  We  should  know  by  this  time  that  the  labour  bureau 
sheltered  with  the  post-office  and  other  public  services  in  one  building. 

The  public  office  of  Utopia  would  of  course  contain  a  few  sur¬ 
prises  for  two  men  from  terrestrial  England.  You  imagine  us  enter¬ 
ing,  the  botanist  lagging  a  little  behind  me,  and  my  first  attempts 
to  be  offhand  and  commonplace  in  a  demand  for  work. 

The  office  is  in  charge  of  a  quick-eyed  little  woman  of  six  and  thirty 
perhaps,  and  she  regards  us  with  a  certain  keenness  of  scrutiny. 

“  Where  are  your  papers?  ”  she  asks. 

I  think  for  a  moment  of  the  documents  in  my  pocket,  my  pass¬ 
port  chequered  wdth  visas  and  addressed  in  my  commendation  and 
in  the  name  of  her  late  Majesty  by  Tie,  Robert  Arthur  Talbot  Gas¬ 
coigne  Cecil,  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Viscount  Cron- 
borne,  Baron  Cecil,  and  so  forth,  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  my 
Carte  d’Identite  (useful  on  minor  occasions)  of  the  Touring  Club  de 
France,  my  green  ticket  to  the  Reading  Room  of  the  British  Museum, 
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and  niy  Lettre  d’ Indication  from  the  London  and  County  Bank.  A 
foolish  humour  prompts  me  to  unfold  all  these,  hand  them  to 
her  and  take  the  consequences,  but  I  resist. 

“Lost,”  I  say,  briefly. 

“Both  lost?  ”  she  asks,  looking  at  my  friend. 

“Both,”  I  answer. 

“  How?  ” 

I  astonish  myself  by  the  readiness  of  my  answ'er. 

“  I  fell  down  a  snow  slope  and  they  came  out  of  my  pocket.” 

“And  exactly  the  same  thing  happened  to  both  of  you?  ” 

“No.  He’d  given  me  his  to  put  with  my  own.”  She  raised  her 
eyebrows.  ‘‘  His  pocket  is  defective,”  I  add,  a  little  hastily. 

Her  manners  are  too  Utopian  for  her  to  follow  that  up.  She  seems 
to  reflect  on  procedure. 

“What  are  your  numbers?  ”  she  asks,  abruptly. 

A  vision  of  that  confounded  visitors’  book  at  the  inn  above  comes 
into  my  mind.  “  Let  me  see,”  I  say,  and  pat  my  forehead  and 
reflect,  refraining  from  the  official  eye  before  me.  “  Let  me  see.” 
“What  is  yours?  ”  she  asks  the  botanist. 

“  A.  B.”  he  says,  slowly,  “  little  a,  nine  four  seven,  I  think - ” 

“  Don’t  you  know^?  ” 

“Not  exactly,”  says  the  botanist,  very  agreeably.  ”  No.” 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  neither  of  you  know  your  own  numbers?  ” 
says  the  little  post-mistress,  with  a  rising  note. 

“Yes,”  I  say,  with  an  engaging  smile  and  trying  to  keep  up  a 
good  social  tone.  “  It’s  queer,  isn’t  it?  We’ve  both  forgotten.” 
“You’re  joking,”  she  suggests. 

“  Well,”  I  temporise. 

"I  suppose  you’ve  got  your  thumbs?  ” 

“The  fact  is - ”  I  say  and  hesitate.  ”  We’ve  got  our  thumbs, 

of  course.” 

"  Then  I  shall  have  to  send  a  thumb  print  down  to  the  office  and 
get  your  number  from  that.  But  are  you  sure  you  haven’t  your 
papers  or  numbers?  It’s  very  queer.” 

We  admit  rather  sheepishly  that  it’s  queer,  and  question  one 
another  silently. 

She  turns  thoughtfully  for  the  thumbmarking  slab,  and  as  she 
does  so,  a  man  enters  the  office.  At  the  sight  of  him  she  asks 
with  a  note  of  relief,  ”  What  am  I  to  do,  sir,  here?  ” 

He  looks  from  her  to  us  gravely,  and  his  eye  lights  to  curiosity 
at  our  dress.  ”  What  is  the  matter,  madam?  ”  he  asks,  in  a 
courteous  voice. 

She  explains. 

So  far  the  impression  w’e  have  had  of  our  Utopia  is  one  of  a  quite 
unearthly  sanity,  of  good  management  and  comprehensive  design  in 
every  material  thing,  and  it  has  seemed  to  us  a  little  incongruous 
that  all  the  Utopians  we  have  talked  to,  our  host  of  last 
uight,  the  post-mistress  and  our  garrulous  tramp,  have  been  of  the 
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most  commonplace  type.  But  suddenly  there  looks  out  from  thk 
man’s  pose  and  regard  a  different  quality,  a  quality  altogether  nearer 
that  of  the  beautiful  tramway  and  of  the  gracious  order  of  the 
mountain  houses.  He  is  a  well-built  man  of  perhaps  five  and 
thirty,  with  the  easy  movement  that  comes  with  perfect  physical 
condition,  his  face  is  clean  shaven  and  shows  the  firm  mouth 
of  a  disciplined  man,  and  his  grey  eyes  are  clear  and  steady.  His 
legs  are  clad  in  some  woven  stuff  deep-red  in  colour,  and 
over  this  he  wears  a  white  shirt  fitting  pretty  closely,  and 
with  a  woven  purple  hem.  His  general  effect  reminds  me  some¬ 
how  of  the  Knights  Templars.  On  his  head  is  a  cap  of  thin 
leather  and  still  thinner  steel,  and  with  the  vestiges  of  ear  guards— 
rather  like  an  attenuated  version  of  the  caps  that  were  worn  bv 
Cromwell’s  Ironsides. 

He  looks  at  us  and,  as  she  explains,  we  interpolate  a  word  or  sc 
and  feel  a  good  deal  of  embarrassment  at  the  foolish  position  we  have 
made  for  ourselves.  I  determine  to  cut  my  way  out  of  this  entangle¬ 
ment  before  it  complicates  itself  further. 

“  The  fact  is - ”  I  say. 

“  Yes?  ”  he  says,  with  a  faint  smile. 

“  We’ve  perhaps  been  disingenuous.  Our  position  is  so  entirely 
exceptional,  so  difficult  to  explain - ” 

“  What  have  you  been  doing?  ” 

“  No,”  I  say,  with  decision;  “  it  can’t  be  explained  like  that.” 

He  looks  down  at  his  feet.  ‘‘  Go  on,”  he  says. 

I  try  to  give  the  thing  a  quiet,  matter-of-fact  air.  “  You  see,”  I 
say,  in  the  tone  one  adopts  for  really  lucid  explanations,  “  w'e  come 
from  another  world.  Consequently,  whatever  thumb  mark  registra¬ 
tion  or  numbering  you  have  in  this  planet  doesn’t  apply  to  us,  and 
we  don’t  know'  our  numbers  because  we  haven’t  got  any.  We  are 
really,  you  know,  explorers,  strangers - ” 

“  But  what  world  do  you  mean?  ” 

”  It’s  a  different  planet — a  long  way  aw'ay.  Practically  at  an 
infinite  distance.” 

He  looks  up  in  my  face  with  the  patient  expression  of  a  man  who 
listens  to  nonsense. 

‘‘  I  know  it  sounds  impossible,”  I  say,  ”  but  here  is  the  simple 
fact — W'e  appear  in  your  world.  We  appeared  suddenly  upon  the 
neck  of  Lucendro — the  Passo  Lucendro — yesterday  afternoon,  and  I 
defy  you  to  discover  the  faintest  trace  of  us  before  that  time.  Down 
we  marched  into  the  San  Gotthard  Hoad  and  here  we  are !  That  s 

our  fact.  And  as  for  papers - !  Where  in  your  w'orld  have  you 

seen  papers  like  this?  ” 

I  produce  my  pocket-book,  extract  my  passport,  and  present  it  to 
him. 

His  expression  has  changed.  He  takes  the  document  and  ex¬ 
amines  it,  turns  it  over,  looks  at  me,  and  smiles  that  faint  smile  of  his 
again. 
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“  Have  some  more,”  I  say,  and  proffer  the  card  of  the  T.C.F. 

I  follow  up  that  blow  with  my  green  British  Museum  ticket,  as 
tattered  as  a  Hag  in  a  knight’s  chapel. 

“You’ll  get  lound  out,”  he  says,  with  my  documents  in  his 
band.  “  You’ve  got  your  thumbs.  You’ll  be  measured.  They’ll 
refer  to  the  central  registers,  and  there  you’ll  be !  ” 

“That’s  just  it,”  I  say,  ”  we  sha’n’t  be.” 

He  reflects.  ‘‘  It’s  a  queer  sort  of  joke  for  you  two  men  to  play,” 
he  decides,  handing  me  back  my  documents. 

“It’s  no  joke  at  all,”  I  say,  replacing  them  in  m}'  pocket-book. 

The  post-mistress  intervenes.  ”  What  would  you  advise  me  to 
Jo?  ” 

“No  money?  ”  he  asks. 

“No.” 

He  makes  some  suggestions.  “  Frankly,”  he  says,  “  I  think  you 
have  escaped  from  some  island.  How  you  got  so  far  as  here  I  can’t 
imagine,  or  what  you  think  you’ll  do.  .  .  .  But  anyhow,  there’s  the 
stuff  for  your  thumbs.” 

He  points  to  the  thumb-marking  apparatus  and  turns  to  attend 
to  his  own  business. 

Presently  we  emerge  from  the  office  in  a  state  between  discomfiture 
and  amusement,  each  with  a  tramway  ticket  for  Lucerne  in  his 
'  hand  and  with  sufficient  money  to  pay  our  expenses  until  the  morrow. 

‘  We  are  to  go  to  Lucerne  because  there  there  is  a  demand  for  com¬ 
paratively  unskilled  labour  in  carving  wood,  wdiich  seems  to  us  a 
'  sort  of  work  within  our  range  and  a  sort  that  will  not  compel  our 
ii  separation. 


The  old  Utopias  were  sessile  organisations;  the  new  must  square 
itself  to  the  needs  of  a  migratory  population,  to  an  endless  coming 
and  going,  to  a  people  as  fluid  and  tidal  as  the  sea.  It  does  not 
enter  into  the  scheme  of  earthly  statesmanship,  but  indeed  all  local 

(establishments,  all  definitions  of  place,  are  even  now  melting  under 
our  eyes.  Presently  all  the  world  will  be  awash  with  anonymous 
stranger  men. 

I  Now  the  simple  laws  of  custom,  the  homely  methods  of  identi¬ 
fication  that  served  in  the  little  communities  of  the  past  when 
everyone  knew  everyone,  fail  in  the  face  of  this  liquefaction.  If  the 
modem  Utopia  is  indeed  to  be  a  world  of  responsible  citizens,  it 
must  have  devised  some  scheme  by  which  every  person  in  the  world 
can  be  promptly  and  certainly  recognised,  and  by  w'hich  anyone 
missing  can  be  traced  and  found. 

I  This  is  by  no  means  an  impossible  demand.  The  total  population 
oi  the  world  is,  on  the  most  generous  estimate,  not  more  than 
1500,000,000,  and  the  effectual  indexing  of  this  number  of  people. 
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the  record  of  their  movement  hither  and  thither,  the  entry  of  various 
material  facts,  such  as  marriage,  parentage,  criminal  convictions 
and  the  like,  the  entry  of  the  new  born  and  the  elimination  of  the 
dead,  colossal  task  though  it  W'ould  be,  is  still  not  so  great  as  to  be 
immeasurably  beyond  comparison  with  the  work  of  the  post-offices  in 
the  world  of  to-day,  or  the  cataloguing  of  such  libraries  as  that  of  the 
British  Museum,  or  such  collections  as  that  of  the  insects  in  Crom¬ 
well  Road.  Such  an  index  could  be  housed  quite  comfortably  on  one 
side  of  Northumberland  Avenue,  for  example.  It  is  only  a  reasonable 
tribute  to  the  distinctive  lucidity  of  the  French  mind  to  suppose  the 
central  index  housed  in  a  vast  series  of  buildings  at  or  near  Paris, 
The  index  would  be  classified  primarily  by  some  unchanging  physical 
characteristic,  such  as  we  are  told  the  thumb  mark  and  finger  mark 
afford,  and  to  these  would  be  added  any  other  physical  traits  that 
were  of  material  value.  The  classification  of  thumb  marks  and  of 
inalterable  physical  characteristics  goes  on  steadily,  and  there  is 
every  reason  for  assuming  it  possible  that  each  human  being  could 
be  given  a  distinct  formula,  a  number  or  “  scientific  name,”  under 
’  which  he  or  she  could  be  docketed.^  About  the  buildings  in  which 
this  great  main  index  would  be  gathered,  would  be  a  system  of  other 
indices  with  cross  references  to  the  main  one,  arranged  under  names, 
under  professional  qualifications,  under  diseases,  crimes  and  the 
like. 

These  index  cards  might  conceivably  be  transparent  and  so  con¬ 
trived  as  to  give  a  photographic  copy  promptly  whenever  it  was 
needed,  and  they  could  have  an  attachment  into  which  would  slip 
a  ticket  bearing  the  name  of  the  locality  in  w'hich  the  individual  was 
last  reported.  A  little  army  of  attendants  w’ould  be  at  work  upon 
this  index  day  and  night.  From  sub-stations  constantly  engaged 
in  checking  back  thumb-marks  and  numbers,  an  incessant  stream  of 
information  would  come,  of  births,  of  deaths,  of  arrivals  at  inns,  of  ap¬ 
plications  to  post-offices  for  letters,  of  tickets  taken  for  long  journeys, 
of  criminal  convictions,  marriages,  applications  for  public  doles  and 
the  like.  A  filter  of  offices  would  sort  the  stream,  and  all  day  and 
all  night  for  ever  a  swarm  of  clerks  would  go  to  and  fro  correcting 
this  central  register,  and  photographing  copies  of  its  entries  for 
transmission  to  the  subordinate  local  stations,  in  response  to  their 
inquiries.  So  the  inventory  of  the  State  would  watch  its  every  inan 
and  the  wide  world  would  write  its  history  as  the  fabric  of  its  destiny 
flowed  on.  At  last,  when  the  citizen  died,  would  come  the  last  entry 
of  all,  his  age  and  the  cause  of  his  death  and  the  date  and  place  of 
his  cremation,  and  his  card  would  be  taken  out  and  passed  on  to  the 
universal  pedigree,  to  a  place  of  greater  quiet,  to  the  ever-growing 
galleries  of  the  records  of  the  dead. 

Such  a  record  is  inevitable  if  a  Modern  Utopia  is  to  be  achieved. 

(1)  Ifc  «  quite  possible  that  the  actual  thumb  mark  may  play  only  a  small  part 
in  the  work  of  identification,  but  it  is  an  obvious  convenience  to  our  thread  o 
story  to  assume  that  it  is  the  one  sufficient  feature. 
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Yet  at  this,  too,  our  blond-haired  friend  would  no  doubt  rebel. 
One  of  the  many  things  to  which  some  will  make  claim  as  a  right,  is 
that  of  going  unrecognised  and  secret  whither  one  will.  But  that, 
so  far  as  one’s  fellow  wayfarers  were  concerned,  would  still  be 
possible.  Only  the  state  would  share  the  secret  of  one’s  little  con¬ 
cealment.  To  the  eighteenth  century  Biberal,  to  the  old-fashioned 
nineteenth  century  Liberal,  that  is  to  say  to  all  professed  Liberals, 
brought  up  to  be  against  the  Government  on  principle,  this 
organised  clairvoyance  will  be  the  most  hateful  of  dreams. 
Perhaps,  too,  the  Individualist  would  see  it  in  that  light.  But  these 
are  only  the  mental  habits  acquired  in  an  evil  time.  The  old 
liberalism  assumed  bad  government,  the  more  powerful  the  govern¬ 
ment  the  worse  it  was,  just  as  it  assumed  the  natural  righteousness 
of  the  free  individual.  Darkness  and  secrecy  were,  indeed,  the 
natural  refuges  of  liberty  when  every  government  had  in  it  the 
near  possibility  of  tyranny,  and  the  Englishman  or  American  looked 
at  the  papers  of  a  Russian  or  a  German  as  one  might  look  at  the 
chains  of  a  slave.  You  imagine  that  father  of  the  old  Liberalism, 
Rousseau,  slinking  off  from  his  offspring  at  the  door  of  the  Foundling 
Hospital,  and  you  can  understand  what  a  crime  against  natural  virtue 
this  quiet  eye  of  the  State  would  have  seemed  to  him.  But  suppose 
we  do  not  assume  that  government  is  necessarily  bad,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  necessarily  good — and  the  hypothesis  upon  which  we  are 
working  practically  abolishes  either  alternative — then  we  alter  the 
case  altogether.  The  government  of  a  modern  Utopia  will  be  no 
perfection  of  intentions  ignorantly  ruling  the  world.  .  . 

Such  is  the  eye  of  the  State  that  is  now  slowly  beginning  to  appre¬ 
hend  our  existence  as  two  queer  and  inexplicable  particles  disturbing 
the  fine  order  of  its  field  of  vision,  the  eye  that  will  presently  be 
focussing  itself  upon  us  with  a  growing  astonishment  and  interroga¬ 
tion.  “Who  in  the  name  of  Galton  and  Bertillon,’’  one  fancies 
Utopia  exclaiming,  “  are  you?  ” 

I  perceive  1  shall  cut  a  queer  figure  in  that  focus.  I  shall  affect 
a  certain  spurious  ease  of- carriage  no  doubt.  “  The  fact  is,’’  I  shall 
begin  .... 

§  7. 

And  now  see  how  an  initial  hypothesis  may  pursue  and  overtake 
its  maker.  Our  thumb  marks  have  been  taken,  they  have  travelled 

(1)  In  the  typical  modern  State  of  our  own  world,  with  its  population  of  many 
millions,  and  its  extreme  facility  of  movement,  undistinguished  men  who  adopt 
an  alias  can  make  themselves  untraceable  with  the  utmost  ease.  The  temptation 
of  the  opportunities  thus  offered  has  developed  a  new  type  of  criminality,  the 
Deeming  or  Crossman  type,  base  men  who  subsist  and  feed  their  heavy 
imaginations  in  the  wooing,  betrayal,  ill  treatment,  and  sometimes  even  the 
murder  of  undistinguished  women.  This  is  a  large,  a  growing,  and,  what  is 
gravest,  a  prolific  class,  fostered  by  the  practical  anonymity  of  the  common  man. 
It  is  only  the  murderers  who  attract  much  public  attention,  but  the  supply  of 
low  class  prostitutes  is  also  largely  due  to  these  free  adventures  of  the  base.  It 
IS  one  of  the  bye  products  of  State  liberalism,  and  at  present  it  is  very  probably 
drawing  ahead  in  the  race  against  the  development  of  police  organisation. 
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by  pneumatic  tube  to  the  central  office  of  the  municipality  hard  bv  f 
Lucerne,  and  have  gone  on  thence  to  the  headquarters  of  the  index  I 
at  Paris.  There,  after  a  rough  preliminary  classification,  I  imagine  I  ^ 
them  photographed  on  glass,  and  flung  by  means  of  a  lantern  in  I 
colossal  images  upon  a  screen,  all  finely  squared,  and  the  careful  ^ 
experts  marking  and  measuring  their  several  convolutions.  And  then  ° 
off  goes  a  brisk  clerk  to  the  long  galleries  of  the  index  building.  I 

I  have  told  them  they  will  find  no  sign  of  us,  but  you  see  him  ^ 
going  from  gallery  to  gallery,  from  bay  to  bay,  from  drawer  to  drawer,  ° 
and  from  card  to  card.  “  Here  he  is!  ”  he  mutters  to  himself,  and  j 
he  whips  out  a  card  and  reads.  “But  that  is  impossible!”  he  ^ 
says.  ...  ] 

You  figure  us  returning  after  a  day  or  so  of  such  Utopian  ex-  P 
periences  as  I  must  presently  describe,  to  the  central  office  in 
Lucerne,  even  as  we  have  been  told  to  do.  \ 

I  make  my  way  to  the  desk  of  the  man  who  has  dealt  with  us  ■ 
before.  “  Well?  ”  I  say,  cheerfully,  “  have  you  heard?  ’’  e 

His  expression  dashes  me  a  little.  “  We’ve  heard,’’  he  says,  and  ® 
.  adds,  “  it’s  very  peculiar.’’ 

“  I  told  you  you  wouldn’t  find  out  about  us,’’  I  say,  triumphantly.  t  ^ 

“  But  we  have,’’  he  says;  “  but  that  makes  your  freak  none  the  ^ 

less  remarkable.’’  - 

“You’ve  heard!  You  know  who  we  are!  Well — tell  us!  We  ^ 
had  an  idea,  but  we’re  beginning  to  doubt.’’  * 

“  You,’’  says  the  official,  addressing  the  botanist,  “  are - !”  i  ^ 

And  he  breathes  his  name.  Then  he  turns  to  me  and  gives  me 

:  1 

mine.  ! 

For  a  moment  I  am  dumbfounded.  Then  I  think  of  the  entries  we  ! 
made  at  the  inn  in  the  Urserenthal,  and  then  in  a  flash  I  have  !  • 

the  truth.  I  rap  the  desk  smartly  with  my  finger  tips  and  shake  I 

my  index  finger  in  my  friend’s  face. 

“  By  Jove!  ’’  I  say  in  English.  “  They’ve  got  our  doubles!  ” 

The  botanist  snaps  his  fingers.  “  Of  course!  I  didn’t  think  of 
that.’’ 

“  Do  you  mind,’’  I  say  to  this  official,  “  telling  us  some  more  about 
ourselves?  ’’ 

“  I  can’t  think  why  you  keep  it  up,’’  he  remarks,  and  then  almost 
wearily  tells  me  the  facts  about  my  Utopian  self.  They  are  a  little 
difficult  to  understand.  He  says  I  am  one  of  the  Samurai,  which 
sounds  Japanese,  “  but  you  will  be  degraded,’’  he  says,  with  a  gesture 
almost  of  despair.  He  describes  my  position  in  this  world  in  phrases 
that  convey  very  little. 

“  The  queer  thing,’’  he  remarks,  “  is  that  you  were  in  Norway 
only  three  days  ago.’’ 

“  I  am  there  still.  At  least - .  I’m  sorry  to  be  so  much  trouble 

to  you,  but  do  you  mind  following  up  that  last  clue  and  inquiring  if 
the  person  to  whom  the  thumb  mark  really  belongs  isn’t  in  Norway 
still?  ’’ 
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The  idea  needs  explanation.  He  says  something  incomprehen- 
■  sible  about  a  pilgrimage.  “  Sooner  or  later,”  I  say,  “  you  will  have 
I  to  believe  there  are  two  of  us  with  the  same  thumb  mark.  I  won't 
1  trouble  you  with  any  apparent  nonsense  about  other  planets  and  so 
forth  again.  Here  I  am.  If  I  was  in  Norway  a  few  days  ago,  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  trace  my  journey  hither.  And  my  friend?  ” 

I'  “He  was  in  India.”  The  official  is  beginning  to  look  perplexed. 

I  “It  seems  to  me,”  I  say,  “  that  the  difiiculties  in  this  case  are 
I  only  just  beginning.  How  did  I  get  from  Norway  hither?  Does  my 
*  friend  look  like  hopping  from  India  to  the  Saint  Gotthard  at  one 

hop?  The  situation  is  a  little  more  difficult  than  that - ” 

“But  here!”  says  the  official,  and  waves  what  are  no  doubt 
photographic  copies  of  the  index  cards, 
f  “But  we  are  not  those  individuals!  ” 

I  “You  are  those  individuals.” 

“  You  will  see,”  I  say. 

He  dabs  his  finger  argumentatively  upon  the  thumb  marks.  “  I 

■  see  now,”  he  says. 

1  “There  is  a  mistake,”  I  maintain,  ”  an  unprecedented  mistake. 

There’s  the  difficulty.  If  you  inquire  you  will  find  it  begin  to  unravel. 

:  What  reason  is  there  for  us  to  remain  casual  workmen  here,  when 

■  you  allege  we  are  men  of  position  in  the  world,  if  there  isn’t  some- 
'  thing  wrong?  We  shall  stick  to  this  wood-carving  work  you  have 
'  found  us  here,  and  meanwhile  I  think  you  ought  to  inquire  again. 

That’s  how  the  thing  shapes  to  me.” 

“  Your  case  will  certainly  have  to  be  considered  further,”  he  says, 
i  with  the  faintest  of  threatening  notes  in  his  tone.  ‘‘  But  at  the 
I  same  time  ” — hand  out  to  those  copies  from  the  index  again — “  there 
you  are,  you  know !  ” 


§  3. 

When  my  botanist  and  I  have  talked  over  and  exhausted  every 
possibility  of  our  immediate  position,  we  should  turn,  I  think,  to 
more  general  questions. 

I  should  tell  him  the  thing  that  was  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  in  my  own  mind.  Here,  I  should  say,  is  a  world,  obviously 
on  the  face  of  it  well  organised.  Compared  with  our  world,  it  is 
like  a  well-oiled  engine  beside  a  scrap  heap.  It  has  even  got  this 
confounded  visual  organ  swivelling  about  in  the  most  alert  and  lively 
fashion.  But  that’s  by  the  way.  .  .  .  You  have  only  to  look  at  all 
these  houses  below.  (We  should  be  sitting  on  a  seat  on  the  Giitsch 
and  looking  down  on  the  Lucerne  of  Utopia,  a  Lucerne  that  would, 
1  insist  quite  arbitrarily,  still  keep  the  Wasserthurm  and  the  Kapell- 
brucke.)  Y'ou  have  only  to  mark  the  beauty,  the  simple  cleanliness 
and  balance  of  this  world,  you  have  only  to  see  the  free  carriage, 
the  unaffected  graciousness  of  even  the  common  people,  to  under¬ 
stand  how  fine  and  complete  the  arrangements  of  this  world  must 
be.  How  are  they  m.ade  so?  We  of  the  tw’entieth  century  are  not 
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going  to  accept  the  sweetish,  faintly  nasty  slops  of  Rousseauism 
that  so  gratified  our  great  great  grandparents  in  the  eighteenth.  We 
know  that  order  and  justice  do  not  come  by  nature — “  if  only  the 
policeman  would  go  away.”  These  things  mean  intention,  will 
carried  to  a  scale  that  our  poor  vacillating,  hot  and  cold  earth  has 
never  known.  What  I  am  really  seeing  more  and  more  clearlv  is 
the  will  beneath  this  visible  Utopia.  Convenient  houses,  admirable 
engineering  that  is  no  offence  amidst  natural  beauties,  beautiful 
bodies,  and  a  universally  gracious  carriage,  these  are  only  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace.  Such  an  order 
means  discipline.  It  means  triumph  over  the  petty  egotisms  and 
vanities  that  keep  men  on  our  earth  apart ;  it  means  devotion  and  a 
nobler  hope;  it  cannot  exist  without  a  gigantic  process  of  inquiry, 
trial,  forethought  and  patience  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  trust  and 
concession.  Such  a  world  as  this  Utopia  is  not  made  by  the  chance 
occasional  cooperations  of  self-indulgent  men,  by  autocratic  rulers  or 
by  the  bawling  wisdom  of  the  democratic  leader.  And  an  unre¬ 
stricted  competition  for  gain,  an  enlightened  selfishness,  that  too  fails 
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1  have  compared  the  system  of  indexing  humanity  we  have  come 
upon  to  an  eye,  an  eye  so  sensitive  and  alert  that  two  strangers 
cannot  appear  anywhere  upon  the  planet  without  discovery.  Now 
an  eye  does  not  see  without  a  brain,  an  eye  does  not  turn  round  and 
look  without  a  will  and  purpose.  A  Utopia  that  deals  only  with 
appliances  and  arrangements  is  a  dream  of  superficialities;  the 
essential  problem  here,  the  body  within  these  garments,  is  a  moral 
and  an  intellectual  problem.  Behind  all  this  material  order,  these 
perfected  communications,  perfected  public  services  and  economic 
organisations,  there  must  be  men.  There  must  be  a  considerable 
number  and  a  succession  of  men.  No  single  man,  no  transitory  group 
of  men,  could  order  and  sustain  this  vast  complexity.  They  must 
be  men  with  a  collective  if  not  a  common  width  of  aim,  and  that 
involves  a  spoken  or  written  literature,  a  living  literature  to  sustaui 
the  harmony  of  their  general  activity.  They  must  be  men  who  have 
in  some  way  put  the  more  immediate  objects  of  desire  into  a  secondary 
place,  and  that  means  renunciation.  They  must  be  men  effectual  m 
action  and  persistent  in  will,  and  that  means  discipline.  But  in  the 
modern  world  in  which  progress  advances  without  limits,  it  will  be 
evident  that  whatever  common  creed  or  formula  they  have  must  be 
of  the  simplest  sort ;  that  whatever  organisation  they  have  must  be 
as  mobile  and  flexible  as  a  thing  alive.  All  this  follows  inevitably 
from  the  general  propositions  of  our  Utopian  dream.  When  we  made 
those,  we  bound  ourselves  helplessly  to  come  to  this.  .  .  . 

The  botanist  would  nod  an  abstracted  assent. 

I  should  cease  to  talk.  I  should  direct  my  mind  to  the  confused 
mass  of  memories  three  days  in  Utopia  will  have  given  us.  Besides 
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the  personalities  with  whom  we  have  come  into  actual  contact,  our 
various  hosts,  our  foreman  and  work-fellows,  the  blond  man,  tb* 
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(public  officials  and  so  on,  there  will  be  a  great  multitude  of  other 
impressions.  There  will  be  many  bright  snapshots  of  little  children, 
for  example,  of  girls  and  women  and  men,  seen  in  shops  and  offices 
and  streets,  on  quays,  at  windows  and  by  the  wayside,  people  riding 
hither  and  thither  and  walking  to  and  fro.  A  very  human  crowd 
it  has  seemed  to  me.  But  among  them  were  there  any  who  might  be 
thought  of  as  having  a  wider  interest  than  the  others,  who  seemed 
fe  in  any  way  detached  from  the  rest  by  a  purpose  that  passed  beyond 
P-  the  seen  ? 

Then  suddenly  I  recall  that  clean-shaven  man  w'ho  talked  with 
t  us  for  a  little  while  in  the  public  office  at  Wassen,  the  man  who 
I  reminded  me  of  my  boyish  conception  of  a  Knight  Templar,  and 
1  with  him  come  momentary  impressions  of  other  lithe  and  serious- 
looking  people  dressed  after  the  same  manner,  words  and  phrases  we 
;  have  read  in  such  scraps  of  Utopian  reading  as  have  come  our  way, 
and  expressions  that  fell  from  the  loose  mouth  of  the  man  with  the 
blond  hair.  .  .  . 

Have  I  or  have  I  not  seen  any  women  of  that  type? 

It  is  clear  that  this  prevalent  will  must  be  visible  not  only  in 
things  and  in  the  atmosphere  of  life,  but  also  in  organised  individual 
men  and  women. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  central  thought  of  any  Utopian  speculation 
must  be  about  these  men  and  women. 


(To  be  continued.) 


